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■' PfeBf-icE/; , 

Ther^ is no more gratif 3 dng proof of the incredSej^ 
interest now being taken- in English ^tory* thati 
the attention which is paid by students a^d^te^hd^s 
to its industrial and Social' aspects. 1 h^e tried to 
include within "the pages of the present vi^rlc 
an outline of the nation's devd^ftient; along s'ocim 
and industrial lines as should, l^my opinion, be 
read by all young students *3 part of their work 
in history, and I am not without hope that it 
may also prove acceptable to the ever-increasing 
number of general readers who are interested in 
the subject. 

It is impossible for me to acknowledge all the 
many sources of inspiration and information to 
-which I am indebted. Any elaborate system of 
footnotes and references is obviously out of place 
in a book like this. The historic of Ashley, 
Cunningham, Gibbins, and Traill hiiye' been con- 
sulted ; the writings of Miss Batesoiii^ll^. Green, 
I Cutts, Gasquet, Jessopp, jusseyand, ahd Leach are 
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iMadie iVSes ; Anr^ 


' K' 


‘ life ofii'the 


,#mlard, Prothero, 
Ii&iiitsbi4y, $tetor. and Mrs. W4j>;: hava; 

'7;ba6n ^erred to in corinectiipn wdth tbo^ 
branches of the subject ' whidi they i^^e^^vely 
, b^ve made their owji. But as the period j^ading 
and teaching on which . th?;' 
y>4^ndad over many years, it &4]^^bie 

. al'ways to say to whom indebtednesses { 

■ ' t. 
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A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRiAL’ 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

The England of Long Ago. 

The present industrial and commercial supremacy ' 
of England is in large measure due to its position 
with respect to the other land masses 
^asesof of the world, and to certain physical 
ind^trial characteristics of the ‘ count.ry itself, 
and Its position near the centn^i of the 
land hemisphere of the gloib<||^s made . 
it a hatural centre for trade tO;|U parts 
of the world. Its situation wholly within the. 
temperate zone and within the area of influSnce 
of warm Atlantic currents due to the we,sterly 
winds, gives it a mild and equable clithatej 'free 
from all extremes of heat and cold. , Aroun^.ithe 
coast are numerous serviceable harbours, rnlby 
of which are estuaries affording eommunicat^n 
with the interior by means' of havigabl€ streaihs/ 
and the coast-line is so indented ‘as fo leayd^^ no 

VOL. I. — I » • 



pAttMi l^’ cbilktiy^isfi^' lai- Jrlfem he sea^ Tlie 
a &eat useful, mineral 

prpduiiM^«iMdat|p«^ett^iliiQK^th the ihdispens> 
able coal. Many parts of the lowlands are covered 
■y^ith. a soil whose fertility, coupled with' a regular 
and sufficient rainfall, makes agticultural opera- 
tions successful and remunerative. 

Its situation near the continent of Europe sub- 
jected it, at first, to a series of invasions which 
^ peopled it with the mixed race which, 

now.inhabits it ; but once its people had 
withr become sufficiently strong to be free 
.urope. foreign aggression, its insular posi- 

tion enabled them to develop a distinctive national 
; character, and to follow out their own methods 
and ideas of life with less danger of interference 
than if the country had been a portion of the 
mainland. At the same time, England was suffi- 
ciently near the contiiKnt to share in all those 
religious, political, and social movements which 
have affected its people ; and to take from both 
Teuton and Latin races whatever has been best 
in the experiences and ideals of each of them. 

... Two. thousand yeafs>ago, however, Britain was 
a very different country from what it now is. 
Britein and time the great centres of 

the Roman European.: civilisation were associated 
Empire, ^ Bjediterranean Sea, and Britain 

was upon the very |misrgin of the world as it 
known to Euroi|eatt nations. The peoples of 
ceifitfal and southern|Etfrope, of western Asia, and 
. CLhoyttorn Africa yiere; then the subjects the 
'^U'-pCiwerflii Rohiah i^mpire. Britain, after the year 
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43 jy)., markfid ,t;]^e limit of=&e<R(^attm 
power. It was*one ^tiie last portions to. ^add^ 
to their vast doiifidions; it was; one <rf'^:l:#fest to 
be deserted by them in the period of their decay. > 
if we take a map of the world and cover up the 
whole of Europe north of parallel SS° N. lat., Asia 

En land Himalayas^ 

anithe Africa south of the Sahara, and the 
mediaeval whole, of America and Australia, the 
‘ . remainder is practically a map of the 
world as it was known to the Romans when they 
were at the height of their power. Britain was 
on the western margin of that world, midway i 
between the frozen Arctic wastes to the north and 
the desert regions of the trade wind areas to the 
south, which marked the limits of Roman enter- 
prise. Nor was this position of our country upon 
the outskirts of the world true only of British and 
early English times. Mediaeval map-makers pur-, 
sued the same line of thought . A famous thirteenth- 
century map of the world, wh^ is still preserved 
in Hereford Cathedral, makes Jen«aleki the 
centre of the world and places the British Isles 
upon its margin. It was not until the discoveries 
of the sixteenth century that England began to 
occupy its central position. No wonder, \hen, 
that our forefathers looked always . eastward 
towards Europe rather than westward towards the 
waste of ocean, and found their political and com- 
mercial interests bound up with the continent t» 
which they belonged. ' 

TJ^e country also was very different in genera} 
aspect from the England of to-day. Much of the 
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stiU &Vere^ fpr^ts. The forpjjts of 
S'St'miimore and Elihet clothed the eastern slopes of 
t^e Teiihines ; Needwood, Sherwood, Charnwood, 
Arden, and other forests coverfed the 
c^wter- Midlands ; Epping and Hainault reached 
istics of to the outskirts of London ; the An- 
, dredsweald filled the space between the 
' North and South Downs; the New 
Forest is all that remains of a large forest area in the 
sou^h-west. In some places these forests were so 
denie as to be well-nigh impenetrable ; wolves,bears, 

; wild boars, and wild cattle abounded, and beavers 
/built in 'the streams. In other places were vast 
fens and marshes. The dense growths of under- 
wood and the fallen trees choked the rivers, and 
they overflowed and added to the marsh. The 
Wash and Fenland were both much larger than 
they are now ; there was much marshland around 
the Humber and the mOuth of the Thames; lai^e 
marshes existed in the basin of the Parrett, and 
along the south-east coast from Romney to South- 
ampton Water. The climate too left much to be de- 
sired . The great extent of forest made it more humid 
than itr now is ; the fen and marsh added to the 

• great amount of mist and fog ; and there was there- 
fore less regular sunshine than we enjoy at present. 

'A succession of iminigrant invaders did much to 
alter the fa9e of the Country. Step by step they 
Early proceeded | alpM the rivers and over 
.invader of the uplai^s, f aearing out spaces for 

* : . England, hoibe^teads, and establishing 

^tlr^de and ,communi|ation by means of tracks 
^hich were continually |videning and improving. 
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so tlfei the qpuntry, especially in the spuiU-mt* 
was soon cleared in many^places and brought undtir' 
cultivation. Of these successive invasions, fouir-^ 
the Roman, English, Danish, and Norman — covered 
a period of six hundred years, and had very im-, 
portant effects upon the future of the country. , 

It is easy to • over-estimate the value of the - 
Roman conquest of Britain. The occupation . 
The Roman mainly a military one, and large • 
occupation, areas of the country, especially in the 
43-410 A.D. north and west, came but little into, 
contact with Roman influences. But under Roitmn; 
control the country enjoyed such a period bf 
peace and prosperity as it had never known 
before. Large areas were cleared and culti- 
vated, additional domestic animals and certain 
kinds of fruit trees, including the cherry and 
the vine, were introduced, as well as some of' 
our common forest trees. Agriculture was in a 
fairly flourishing condition, and the exports in- 
cluded corn, cattle, and hides. The mineral 
wealth of the country was also developed, splendid 
military roads made trading intercourse easier, 
peace favoured commerce, and commerce brought 
closer association with the Continent. , 

Yet little of this Roman civilisation had any 
lasting effect upon the country. The Teutonic 

The English Angles, and Saxons, 

conquest and who succeeded the Romans as con- 
settlement, querors in Britain, were an agricultural 
449-577- a.d. pg^pjg unused- to towns and town life. 
It Was the cultivated clearings — ^the cornfields, 
pastures, and orchards — which seemed to them so 


HfeoRV 
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<: Valuable a prize . As they conquered each succ?s3ive 
portion of the land, they sfettled upon it in little vil- 
■ I^e homesteads as tillers of the soil ; the great^ cities 
they left neglected and deserted. Their invasion, 
moreover, was no military occupation , but a conquest 
and settlement which left the invaders the ruling race 
.in the country. They came in war-bands under their 
different chiefs, and speedily formed a line of settle- 
^ ipents from Southampton Water to the Firth of 
For^h, along the coast which faces Europe. Thence 
they moved inland, conquering, and settling, and then 
combining into a series of small kingdoms, which took 
many years to merge into one. The physical 
difficulties of the conquest only served to make the 
result more complete. The Britons were deprived 
of their lands, and the conquerors imposed upon 
them their own language, religion, government, 
legal code, and, in short, their whole social and 
economic system of life. 

More than three centuries afterwards fresh 
Teutonic invaders followed, in the persons of the 

Invasions of Northmen of .Scandinavia, 

the Danes, These came first as plunderers, then as 
797-1016 settlers, and finally as conquerors of 
the English race. After much strenuous 
fighting, they were permitted to settle ip the area 
north and east of Waging Street, and g later set of 
DanishJnvaders were |ielped by therii^to make the 
Danish kings the kin^ o#' England (1016-1042). 
. The presence of the ^afies in England proved of 
rireal advantage to the (^untry. The English p(^ula- 
I; tipn lasted' the indusiryjand enterprise whiclf the 
J possessed. ;■ These latter had long been 



entei^rising traders and daring explorers. They had 
colonised Iceland and had passed on to Gr^lahd 
and the mainland , of North America . They no>v 
developed English trade with northern Europe,, 
restored something of the old maritime prowess of 
the English, and laid the foundations of some of our. 
towns in the places they occupied as trading centres. 

At the same .time, they increased that tribal 
disunion which was one of the dangers of early 

The Norman days, and so helped to make 

conquest, possible the Norman conquest at this 
1066-1071 beginning of the eleventh century. 

This invasion again proved to be of 
great advantage to the country. The English 
had failed in power of organisation ; their local 
rivalries and jealousies had prevented them from 
uniting into a strong and well-ordered nation with 
a centralised system of law and government; 
The Normans, on the other hand, were a people 
possessing to a marked degree these powers of 
organisation and government, and their love of 
law and order reacted favourably upon the country. 
It brought the people into subjection to a cen- 
tralised government, and placed them under the, 
control of a number of able officials who controlled 
the affair of Church and State and showed the 
English tneyhenefits of good administration . It also 
hastened tl^i^owtli of feudalism in England, and 
recast English society upon a feudal basis. Under 


such a feudal system every person's political rights 



a^d duties were determined by his posi- 
tion as a holder of land . Certain tehants- 


in-chief, who formed the feudal nobility, held land 
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liiik^ctly froriil the kin^ or overlord on condition of 
:^;ren(ji.ering him military service and obedience, and 
bf paying' him certain recognised dues, while he 
> gave them his protection in return. These tenants' 
in-chief let out portions of their land on similar 
terms to subordinate vassals, and so on in successive 
stages. 'When an heir succeeded he was expected 
to pay a relief, which often took, the form of , the 
first year’s income of the estate ; if a vassal died 
without heirs his land escheated to his overlord, 
that is,' came back into the overlord’s possession. 
Py wardship and marriage the lord had the right of 
guardianship over the persons and estates of minors, 
and of choosing husbands or wives for them when 
they were of manuageable age. The three most 
. generally recognised occasions for aids or payments 
to the lord were the ransoming of his person, the ' 
. knighting of his eldest, son, and the first marriage 
of his eldest daughter. The most dangerous 
ttature of continental feudalism was that the 
'allegiance of each tenapt was to his immediate 


.lord alone, he 'might w£^e war on behalf of that 
lord against the king ^Imself without being, guilt}’’ 
of treason. William i. avoided this danger in 


i; England by making - tenants of al^grades do 
Moot of personal hppaage and s;^|^altv to 


Salisbury, him^ 
1086 .- piail 


W great 
Heialsp 1 


meetins 


-baax>nial. rebellions by 
,v to a baron over various ]|artS of A 
iTl^s introduction l^f I feudaB^ 
of the English 

a sjbate of vassalage, whl^h was ihipl 


I xater set ol 


^nds granted 
l^nntry. 
I ^ ered^ the 
Iptight Ihem 
Marked than 



it ha4 been under previous kings.;' But at the 
time Norman control gave new vigour' td the.v^bie ' • 
Alien national system, strengthened the spirii 
immigrants, of enterprise which the Danes hadihtr©^ , 
duced, and gave a great ^impetus to trade; not ' 
only by establishing that peace without which 
trade cannot flourish, but also by bringing the 
country still more closely into touch with the 
Continent, and with better methods of craftsman*, 
ship. From that day to this the English have * 
ever been receptive of ideas and have ever welcomed ' 
immigrants who possessed thenii. Flemings, French 
Huguenots, Germans, Dutch, and people of other 
nationalities have all at different periods been 
welcomed to our shores and have been incorporated 
and assimilated into the mixed English race with 
great advantage to the nation as a whole. 



CHAPTER II. 


Life in an Early English Village. 

Village life in England from the eleventh to the 
. thirteenth century was so different from the village 
An early to-day, that it is difficult to 

English realise what it was really like. Any 
village, present-day visitor to an early English 
village would have been struck by the fact that 
: the land was not then divided into fields by the 
hedges which are so ch^alcteristic and pleasant a' 
feature of our own irrpjpj[ar English landscape. 
Such barriers as were n^essatfy to keep the cattle 
,, from the ploughed lands would be temporary and 
\ artificial. The* whole of the cattle of the village 
wpiuld be seen grazing tbgether upon a large open 
.pasture or common, and enclosed grass land would 
i- be rarely seen. All the village houses would be 
found clustered together along the village street as 
the labourers’ ljouS?e^ often are to-day, but in 
those days there WOTe vno farmer||.fliomesteads 
dotted about the cult^at^land as were are now, 
j .foi* all grades of villag^ then lived. in these houses. 

-great difference^.; a^: these poi]^&6 a sj^stem 
^hl;.Chffrteulture very i|nl^e our mSi^rn system. 
V&t us see what niethops Were in vogue in England 
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in thfcse earlier centuries, and how they changed 
as time went on. 

In these centuries England was divided into 
more than nine thousand divisions called manors, 
jjjg the majority of which were co-extensive 
manorial with single villages. Each was in the - 
system, possession of an overlord who might 
hold a number of them, especially after their re- 
distribution by William I. to his Norman followers ^ ' 
and as each manor was a convenient unit for 
estimating feudal services, the lord of the manor 
became more and more a feudal overlord. The 
king himself, too, was a manorial lord and the 
possessor of a number of manors on which he had 
to depend for his food supplies, for in these days 
the king was expected to “ live of his own,’* 
These manors varied cojasiderably in size, value,, 
and population. Some <^the largest measured as 
many as 8o or 90 hides, a hide being about 1 20 acres ; 
others were as small as- 30 or 40 acres. ‘But these 
are extreme cases, and it was more usual to find 
manors of from 4 to 10 hides. 

Each lord of *a manor possessed certain rights, 
over the rest of the villagers, who lived by cul-i'-' 
Inhabitants tivating the lands they held from him,'; 
of the Some of these holders, especially in the ■ 
manor, eastern counties, were freemen who were’ 
_free to dispbis^ of their lands under certain con- 
ditions and leave the manor if they thought fiti 
The majority' of the villagers, however, held their 
lands from overlord in servile tenure, that fe|, i" 
in rrturn for^meir holdings they were expected t^b; ; 
work upon his portion of the manor for a fixed ■ 
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t^humbw of days per week (week-work), and^for a 
. ntimlier of days at periods, such as times of carting, 
N ploughing, arid harvesting, when extra agricultural 
labour was required (boon-work), they might 
have to make certain fixed payments in money or 
more often in corn, honey, eggs, or other produce ; . 
they were not allowed to leave the village without 
their lord’s consent, nor could they, without licence 
or fine, marry their daughters or get education for 
tliifir sons. Many of these serfs held on an average 
about thirty acres of arable land ; these are generally 
termed villeins. Others held a cottage and from 
five to ten acres, these were the cottars and bordars. 
In addition, there might be in a manor one or more 
bondmen or slaves who were entirely dependent 
upon the.will of their lord. 

There was always plenty of woodland attached 
to each manor. This ^provided the inhabitants 
The land' with wood for fuel and for building 
of the - purposes, and for the manufacture of 
manor., their rude agricultural implements, as 
Well as with pastur^e for their pigs. The 
.reniaining land was' ;divided into three por- 
tions : common pasture and uncultivate'd waste, 
arable, and a small portion of meadow land. All 
’the people of the manor, including the lord, had 
the right of grazing a certain limited amount of 
stqck upon the comitfion pasture and waste, and 
the ineadow land wa| giesierally so divided as to 
giy^ to each tenant |the opportunity of getting 
(gqwi^pay every year. rTI|e arable land was al(ptted 
villagers in s|ri|s whiofi were usually a 
;%rlorig in length, apd itwo, or sometimes four. 




Threshing with flails, winnowing, and carrying away the grain in December.. 


EAKLV ENGLISH AGKICULTURB. 

# 
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polf&.Widei the area of each strip' tHUs being; eit^r 
half an acre or one acre. The strips belonging to 
any one villager were scattered widely over different , 
parts of the manor so as to allot to each villager a 
portion of the good land and of the bad, an'd access 
to them was obtained by narrow, unploughed>' 
grassy strips or balks along their length, and by 
broader balks or headlands at theil- ends. , 

The customary method of- fanning was a threfti 
course rotation of rye or wheat, followed in the ' 
System of next year by oats or barley, while in 
farming, the next the land lay fallow. Roots, 
artificial grasses, and potatoes were unknown. 
Wheat or rye was the chief grain crop ; 
beans, peas, flax, and hettip were also some- 
times grown. The rye or wheat was sown in the . 
autumn on the fallow portion. The early months 
of the year were occupied in clearing away the 
wheat stubble of the previous year’s crop and in 
preparing the land for the barley or oat crop. 
After this barley had been sown, the fallow was 
cleared of the preceding year’s barley stubble, and 
ploughed two or three times. Then followed the 
hay harvest from the meadow land, and the corn 
harvest from the cultivated strips. The fallow- 
portion was then reploughed and wheat was sown. 
Threshing with a flail, thatching, and other work 
occupied the remaining months. As each portion ■ 
of the meadow and arable was cleared of its crop, 
it was opened out into the common, pasture, arid 
the cattle roamed over it at will. 

TJie- ploughing was performed by means of 
oxen, and much of the work was of a co-operative 



l^jifture, for the villein rarely possessed nipre tli^. 

the eight oxen generally considered 
■^ Methods necessary for a ploughing team. Each 
; , manorial lord usually had his own 

f .^ough dhd team of oxen, but his ploughing ,was 
^:.don0 by the villeins, and sometimes they were 
3 ) (Called upon to provide the oxen and even the 
f ;plpu^. This implement, with its large wheels and 
r rshbrt handles, was very different from our modern 
|vt|>lpugh. Harrowing was done with a hand imple- 
•; iiient little better than a large rake ; ' the clods 

■ were broken down by means of a mattock. The 
“^• corn was cut high in the stalk, the s^raw that was 

■ ipft might be cut later for thatching, or be ploughed 
^ under for manure after the cattle had used the 

fields. . Ordinary open field land was worth an 
' ; hnni:^h|ient of about sixpence per acre (or twelve 
‘ shilli^# *Qf. our money), its saleable value per 
acre was about five shillings. Three acres were 
• weeded for a penny, reaping cost fourpence per 
acre. It took five men a day to reap and bind two 
?icres. ^ ' 

..The stock was one of ^e most profitable parts 
the farming, though! t|ie loss from disease was 
stock great.; Oxen were in general 

1% '. **°*^ working purposes, horses were 

;|)^ely used. Cows wei^ kept for dairy purposes, 
f lS^th the oxen they mkde up a large number of 
and the pastures were consequently always 
jylopre or less bare. Tje lifBsence of roots and 
i^rcity of hay made ?it impossible to keep all 
iJliiScsfock through tfie ^inier, and at Michaelfoas 
^[f^exce^ cattle, now ffir^ well nourished by the' 
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meadow aftermath ,and corn stubhle, were killed; 
{^d salted down for winter, food. Nq attetnpt 
was made to fatten stock for food ; part of the 
preference for 6xen over horses for draught pur- 
poses was that the oxen could ultimately be 
eaten. The meat obtained was consequently very 
poor, and the horn, hoof, and hide represented a 
large proportion of the value o? an ox. Sheep, 
were kept especially for the sake of their wool, but 
they were small in size, and their fleeces were very 
light. Winter and disease prevented much im- 
provement in breeding. Pigs were kept in ''large 
numbers, and ran together' in the woodland and 
waste during the greater part of the year, under 
the care of the village swineherd. Everybody 
kept fowls, and eggs and poultry were therefore 
cheap and plentiful. 

It has been estimated that about f^te^lj^ion 
acres were cultivated in this way. This is about 
Q . _ five-twelfths of . the land at present 
of land under cultivation. Nearly half of this, 
under .given up to wheat .or rye, and a. 

yield of one quarter per acre was con- 
sidered satisfactory. About one-third of the land 
at any given time was fallow, partly because root 
crops were unknown, •partly because of the absence 
of any regular- system of manuring. 'The only 
attempts to improve the land or restore to it the 
material taken away by the crops were by spread- 
ing .over it lime, or marl, a clay containing some 
salts of lime ; or by allowing the cattle to roam 
ovei;the land after the crops had been garnered.. '' 
It is obvious 'that such a system left the holders 
yot. I. — 2 



^iyittle scope for .enterprise or originality^^ ' 
^tcbnapeiled to farm according to a commdn' p&n. 

Weaknesses Strips were so greatly inter- 

f: of the mingled. Each man had to sow the 

< ■ manorial same kinds of crops as his neighbours, 
system. them by a given date • and 

- owing to the mixed ownership of the strips the 
clean worker might find his ground continually 
choked with weeds growing from seeds carried 
from the holding of a careless neighbour. His 
cattle, sheep, and pigs also ran with his neigh- 
bourV, and one careless or incompetent farmer 
might spread disease and pestilence throughout 
the manor. 

. Work lasted from sunrise to sunset, and much^ 
field work was done by the- women and children. 

The work There is still in existence a Latin 
' of*thfe ' dialogue written by a Saxon teacher 
^ manor. . wished ,to provide his pupils 
with a large vocabulary of words representmg 
things in common Saxon use. In this dialogue 
each boy is supposed to represent a worker in 
some trade or*occupation and to answer questions 
about his craft. This is what the ploughman 
says : “I work very hafd. I go out at dawn to 
drive the oxen to the field apd yoke them to the 
plough. However hard the winter may be, I 
d^re not stay at home for fear of my master. ' When 
I have yoked the oxenland made ploughshare and 
coulter fast to the plough, IJtave to plough a whole 
here or more every day.,;; I have a boy to drive 
the oxen, with the g<^d| and he is hoarse ^With 
cold and shouting. ICha^e also to fill the oxen’s 



tkem^Water, and ‘1;a|£e 
oiut their litter. It is very hard ^rk, for I.atn 
not free-” The shepherd says : “ the early 
morning I drive my sheep to their pasture, and 
watch over them with my dogs, whether it be hot 
or cold, lest the wolves devour them. I lead them 
back to their folds and milk them twice a day 
and move their folds I also make cheese and 
butter, and I am true to my lord.” 

So the work went on from day to day,, except 
when holy-days and festivals gave a welconte 
i holiday. Each manor was self-saffic- 
manor a mg; the villagers grew the cocn and 
self-sufficing other produce for their own use, little 
■ of it went outside the village, aftd 
a failure of the crops might mean famine. 
As a rule each manor possessed sufficient crafts- 
men to supply its needs. These men received^ 
from the villagers a fixed amount of prodfice dH 
labour yearly, irrespective of the work performed* 
' by them in any given year, and the swineherds 
. and other common helpers were recompense in 
similar fashion. ■ • • 

A portion of the land was enclosed for the 
exclusive use of the lord of the manor, who abp 
jjjg had a ^share in the common lands.- 
manoriai The owner of a number of manors 
officials, yisited them in turn with his followers, 
and stayed at the manor house while the produce 
received from the villagers was consumed. Then 
he went to his next manor, and so on. This com- 
bination of manors under a single lord led to the 
development of a System of officials who nianug0: 
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various majors in the absence of the overiOrd. 
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fficers the ‘chief was the' seneschal' oi - 
was often resiSonsibre for the mahage- 
■inent of several manors. He acted as his lord’s 
jvrepresentative and ^ adviser, and, as such, was 
■.expected to know in all its details the value of 
V the manor, its stock, the work to be performed on 
I it; #nd the duties of the other officials who were 
subordinated to him and into the performance of 
y whose, duties he had to make inquiries. Next in 
■ impoj’tance was the bailiff, who managed a single 
estq^e, saw that the work on it was done, well and 
completely, collected the various dues, and managed 
^ the estate generally. . Closely associated with him 
. was the reeve, who was at first elected by the 
villeins from their own number, and checked 
their work, for which he was responsible. At first 
he was supposed to act in the interest of the vil- 
' leins by whom he was chosen ; as time went on 
his office became more like that of a bailiff, and 
he •.jvAched Closely the interests of his master. 
Oti^P^^rvants included the hayward, who was 
r^paasi^P for the ploughing, haymaking, and 
hai^S^i^ ; the woodwatd, shepherd, oxherd, and 
, swihehei^, whose duties are obvious. 

This manorial system continued in England for 
; several centuries. We must remember that in the 
< twelfth centiiry England Was essentially 

an agricultuilal country and therefore a 
: ■ EnglMd country of yjlls^gfe. Of towns, in the 
sen^ the term, there were 
1;:? V very few ; |he;^atority of the places 

!^;!iirhich were , making pi^g^ss towards town life 
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<vere still little m 6 re than overgrown villages> 
farming was still the main occupation of the people, 
in them. And even this farming was carried on 
for subsistence only, and not for markets or profits. 
There was little intercourse between different parts 
of the country, except along the main lines of 
communication such as the old Roman roads #nd 
the pilgrim routes. A much larger proportion of 
the cultivated land was arable than is the case 
to-day, and most of the people were engaged upon 
the land, for the small amount produced per ^cre., 
and the primitive methods employed, add^. con- 
siderably to the number of workers required. Very 
few persons were engaged in manufactures, and 
these were employed almost entirely in producing 
goods for local consumption. * 

The farmer as we know him to-day scarcely 
existed at this time. Nowadays the tenant 

Differences for Ws holding a rent 

between which is based upon the value ^f^ his 
™Mid*** land in terms of its prodjj^ilif^^lty, 
modern accessibility, and so forth 

s^tems fond which coni^^i^s & 

ys ems. either specially ffifti'tful. Or 

is conveniently situated with respect to areas of 
dense population, or is near a good railway, 
or possesses some other advantage. Rent paid 
upon such a l^ipsis is generally spoken of af economic 
rent. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, on 
the other hand, an occupier’s payments depended 
upon the relation in which he stood towards his 
lord. A man whoil^as free might be able to obtain 
good land for little service oi 


' payme^^ ^^other, 


, THS ^amaKR'SMM MtSSI'JN 
»N5Tir 1 0#. 
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Ip^ose obligations to his lord were greateri migltt. 
ftfee rendering greater service for poorer land. Nor 
;v^ere these occupiers tenants in our sense of the 
j^tferm ; they were all landowners, whose holdings 
^ descended to their children, though the holders 
■ could not leave the manor, nor could they dispose 
• bf their lands by sale. 

Further, we have to remember that capital 
; hardly entered as yet into agricultural operations. 
Theffe was no investment of money in land, nor 
wastl^nd taken up from this point of view. The 
two gteat essentials at this time were land and 
labour : the lord exchanged land and protection 
for his serfs’ labour ; the serfs gave to their overlord 
labour and produce in return for the land by and 
on which they lived, and the protection he aiforded 
them ; and the lord’s income depended upon the 
' way in which his manor wgiS' stocked with men and 
cattle. Strictly speaking, the serf could not be 
dispossessed of his holding any more than the lord 
coul^be robbed of his land ; the undertaking was a 
mutual agreement with privileges and duties on both 
Sides ; iC’^nabled both to live, though it afforded but 
ffew opportunities for progress, and life dragged on in 
a daily round which was varied only by the change 
of season or the vagaries ^pf climate and weather. 

In spite of all this, however, important changes 
: did take place. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Ch-mees prosperousf allies upon the whole, 

ip the True, there years of famine in 

" ' T^^et^ which the vi|ia^e jpopulation suffei>ed 
severely, for fittfe provision was made 
, ftttijre needs, and wh^hlr the next year would 
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be St year of fasting or of feasting depended generally 
upon the harvest of the preceding yOar , alone. 
Yet improvement is visible in the condition of 
villein and cottar alike. As early as Domesday 
Book there are instances recorded of men who were 
free from servile conditions and held their lands a.t 
a rent, and during these centuries the number of 
tenants of this class increases steadily. A lord of a 
manor, for instance, was sometimes willing to let 
a portion of his own share of the land for a fixed 
rental in money or in kind, for in this Way he gould 
count upon a certain income in each year which 
would be independent of harvests good or bad. In 
the towns the burgesses were finding their servile 
condition very troublesome ; in the midst of their 
own pressing labours they might be called upon to 
do boon- work or other service at the request of^ 
their lord. They were naturally very anxious to 
get rid of such services, and there were many 
lords of manors who were willing to commute of 
change them for money payments. ^ 

This system of commutation spread throughout 
the country. The Wttars, whose smalklholdings, 
Commuta- them ample time to work tor others^ 
tion of developed into, a class of labourers who 
serv‘“?. were soon able to buy themselves free 
from serfdom and sell their services to others at a 
fixed wage. Such service was so much more. valp» 
able to the lord than the less willing servile work/ 
of vUlein or cottar, that, so long as he had a plentiful 
supply of it at his disposal, he was glad to allow 
his serfs to purchase freedom from their services 
'and use the free labourers instead. 
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Hence thrbu^hout this period we find an increase . 
in the number of free tenants and free laboiurefs, 
Degrees though the degree of freedom varies. 

of Some have managed to get complete 
freedom, freedom, others only partial freedom. 
•Boon^work has a tendency to remain longer than 
week-work. Some are compelled to give services 
br pay money according as their lord demands, 
and there are still many who hold land solely 
under servile conditions. In many cases there is 
free4om from services while tenants are still unable 
to leave the manor to which they belong ; a man 
may be paying in rent for his holding and yet 
remain a serf in social standing, another may be a 
free tenant with a holding requiring services as 
payment in whole or in part . But , generally speak- 
ing, this principle of commutation extended so 
widely that at the clo^je of the thirteenth century 
it seemed as if servile tenure would come to an end 
in a fairly short time and be replaced by the newer 
system of wage-paid labourers. 



CHAPTER III. 


Early English Homes : Castle, Manor-House, 
AND Hut. 

We have seen how our forefathers worked in thB 
fields, let us now go to one of their villages and 
visit their homes, the houses that 
early cluster together along the single vil- 
EngHsh lage street. Each of these houses 
is within its own toft or yard, fenced 
off from its neighbours by quickset hedge, or 
stone wall, or more commonly by wooden fence 
and ditch. In part of this enclosure is a garden 
in which the owner grows his onions, leeks, mus- 
tard, peas, beans, and cabbage ; and an orchard 
with apple, pear, cherry, and plum trees ; there 
are also a number of rude straw and rush bee- 
hives, for honey is practically the only sweetening 
substance available. The house itself is miserable 
enough and worthy only of the name of hut. It 
is a rectangular structure with high pitched roof 
thatched with reeds or straw, and the low, wide 
eaves reach to within a few feet of the ground. 
The walls are loosely built of wood or wattles 
(closely interlaced fiazel boughs), overlaid vntii 

mud and plaster. Some of . the poorest houses 

•s 
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||hi^ 01 ( 1 ^, ;a, roagk covering .- 

- Narrow openings in the walls serve as windoWg'.' 
.,*Eh|ese are without glass, and are provided with , 
; '^titters, and a piece of coarse cloth str^died ? 
.across them protects the, interior from the , 

. weather. , ■ ■ 

The horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry are all 
under the same roof as the dwelling-house itself, 
its In the best houses . they are usually 
interior; separated from the dwelling-place by ' 
tke threshing-floor, which is often the main 
entrance to the house ; but in the smaller huts 
there is only the separation afforded by a line of 
hurdles. The house-place itself is a single room 
which serves as the living, dining, and sleeping 
room of all the family. A wood fire is burning 
on the hearthstone in the middle of the floor ; 
the smoke passes up |o the sooty rafters of the 
open timber roof, and t^roUgli a hole in the middle 
of it which serves* as .^chimney outlet. The jrest 
of the floor is simply jthe earth which has been 
trodden hard with fijpquent feet, and may be 
covered with straw or j rushes for the sake of the 
•- Wso^th they give. 1 The houses are dirty, and 
verminous, for the sttaW and rushes are not often 


-changed, and the pi^,and poultry Vun jn and out 
v;when the door is opeh. r. At night the light is pro-?* 
vided by the fire, or t|iere may be a rushlight 
candle placed upon 4jca®«i|lestick or in a lantern. 

• ,5ut' with the dark met peasants go to bed, and 
J simpty % ^ii^ (down upon a h^nch 

( :0E. up6h the dirty st|a^; and riches which cover 

'I, • ^ v . 
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^ i^ but tittle furhitiile. '/r^e^ 

eeat$ are merely stones, 6r rough stools, or bencti^ 
its without backs; the table is a boa^ti 
. furttture. placed upon trestles and moved away -; 
when the meal is finished. Around the room ate- 
one, or two rough chests or coffers which serve hs 
receptacles for salt, meal, flour, and other articled 
of food and general use. There are various pans 
for cooking purposes, an iron tripod for hang- 
ing them over the fire, a kettle, some jars and 
other crocks of earthenware, drinking horns and 
wodden bowls and spoons for use at meal times. 
Other articles are a besom or broom made of a 
number of birch twigs bound together around a 
short pole which serves as handle, some baskets , 
of woven willow and osier, the distaff and spindle 
for - spinning, a simple loom for weaving, and 
various implements of husbandry.* 

Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, and . vegetables, 
especially beans and peas, are*the usual articles 
Food food. The bread may be either white 
of the bread or mixtil, a dark coarse bread 
peasants, jjj^de of a mixture of wheat, barley, 
and tye flour . Bacon is the commonest kind . of 


meat, and all through the winter the meat is salt. 
Very niuch of the food is boiled over the fire, and 
there is little variety. For dnnk there is water, 
milk, and buttermilk, cider from the apples, mead 
from the honey, or ale made from ehe barley mult, 
but 'withput any hops. ^ 

'Ihe' peasants' clotileB i^e woven and made at 
home; The nian has a - tuidc or smock froc^ 
eparse linen^ embroidered bn sleeves and breast, • 
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, $ttd in \(#h gir(ile jbf rpp»e, leather, or foldefd . 

; didth ground his waist, ahd possibly tightlyi fitting; 
j Dress breeches reaching below the khee ; the 

of -ttie woman has a tightly fitting uridCT- 

: -peMants. garment with long loose sleeves and - 
a; loose short-sleeved gown above, which is alsO', 
girdled at the waist. Many of the peasants go ' 
without shoes, and what shoes there are,, are 
clumsy, hard, and patched. Most of the peasants, 
too, ar^ bareheaded, though some are seen wearing 
a conical hood-like cap. 

As the villager lived under such , household 
conditions as we have described, it not surpris- 
Life spent as much time as 

out of possible in the open air. His days 
doors, passed in the fields, where also his 

wife and children often shared his work ; his 
summer evenings in the' iqhurchyard or other 
recognised place for the occasional bearward and 
performing bear, or for the ipinstrels and gleemen, 
who visited the village and t(^d news of the outside 
world. But on working, <|ays labour occupied 
thb hours of daylight, and sl^p the hours of night. 
Reim from toil came with iSi|ndays and holy^days, 
of which there were a considerable number ; it 
chas been estimated that, Resides Sundays, about 
’eSight Weeks in every year ^fero free from work. 

V Xhristinaa and Easter w|re jthe most important 
;bhlidays,v and were tin)ies|bf|i»uch feastihg and 
merry-making. I'lie villagers, too, had 
feast i or ll^oh-alos, when thc^pi 
; ii|tji^[iii^the ,chnrch ho specially built for 

^ On* ibe# ^oasiohs there \ir€»re 



'■ ale, followed; -fey ■ . yanous'^-' 

pamhioners jprjiivlded ti» ihat^eiw of 
> feast in the shape of mutton, beef, and ale. Oh 
Plough Monday, the Monday on which work was 
resumed after the Christmas holiday, the men drew a 
plohgh round to the houses and collected money to 
spend on these church-ales, or on other amusements.. 
The women’s great day was at Hocktide, the 
second Tuesday after Easter, when they had the 
right of holding a rope across the roads and bridges, 
aiid demanding toll of all men who passed. .The 
boys and girls looked forward to Childermas or 
Holy Innocents’ Day, for then they chose a boy-? 
bishop and attendants from among themselves, 
and went the round of the parish collecting for 
their feast. Sometimes the boy-bishop read in 
the -church a sermon specially prepared for him. 
There were frequent children’s parties at this time. 
May-day was another holiday, and there were also 
recognised merry-makings associated with the. 
finishing of the different kinds *of work, such as 
the end of ploughing, or hay-making, or the. 
completion of the harvest. Some of these were 
the gift of the manorial lord, and were lookfid 
upon by the villagers as among their spe<|ial 
rights. 

The manor house was the .most important 
dwelling-place in the village. It was situated 
The within a much larger enclosuiie than 
manor the houses of the villagers, arid . ^neir 
; houses . it vvere church and mill. It was nbt.;, 
ail^ays thei hcane of thts lord m^riri hp^iyevi^^;! 
He might pobess a numb^. j^f’ijianrirs, arid would;.: 




i only at c^rtaiia seasons of thVy^ii ^ 

[iRiencathis particular manor might be in thfe-<k<^-; 
f/f^tion of his steward or bailiff. V7&^* / ^ i ; 
V'.'^^e manor buildings generally Occupied 
,ij3des of a rectangular enclosure, witbvgardpnj 
orchard, and possibly vineyard beyond. The 
y'hall stretched along one of the longer sides of the 
yard; the barn, granary, oven, and malthouse 
yrere at right angles to it at one end; the shads, 

. stables', and sheep pens at the other. Some of '} 

. these bams were very large ones, especially those 
built in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

, The whole was enclosed by a stockaded emWnk- 
ment, with sometimes a moat in addition. The 
,hall was the main portion of the building ; we may 


, judge of its importance from the fact that even to- 
. day we speak of the whole of a large 

’ country residence as the Hall. But 
• in these early days the ijall was the living and 
■ dinii^-room of all the ihpusehold, and also the 
. sleeping-room of all except the lord and his family. 
, It was a rectangular buij(^ng open right up to the 
y.high pitched and pinnated roof, and was gener- 
‘■'ypUy built of wood, thop^ the lower part of the 
;:wnll8 was sometimes, oi stone, and stone became 
^fmbre general as time \|lent.on. The roof was of 
..■' tWlcli or , of wood shiM%, narrow over-lapping 
of %ood nailed toptl rafters. ‘The windows 
pfeped high in th^^iiSj and were n 3 »de too 
to admit a m^| though on the inside 
w^ splayed, thgliM yndened .out to 
light. They <^ui<| b| strongiy.shuttereftahd 
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(;’at nee‘|i ^ Tiii^ d^r, ilso, > \4udi 0];)eneid'; ^ 
^j^waitds' and was wide open during - 

’ iin’e daytijne to show the hospitality of the owM^,>: 
; W^' thick and iron-bound or studded, and cotitd 
he securely fastened when necessary. 

I From the twelfth century onward these halte :! 
were often sb wide as to make it impossible , tp ’-; 
carry a single roof across them. They had there»v 
fore tiQ be built with central nave and side aisles, ' 
the side aisles having lean-to roofs after the manner; 
we now associate’ with a church. There' is a ; 
splendid specimen of such a hall still in existence.' ; 
at Oakham Castle. It is 6$ feet long and 43 fept 
wide, and the central portion of the roof is carried 
on stone arches supported by stone pillars.. 
Smaller places with lean-to roofs were also built 
around the great hall, to serve as store-houses or' 
for other purposes. 

The part of the house reserved for the use of the 
lord and his family was at the end of the hall , 
opposite the entrance. Here a slightly, 
raised platform or dais stretched across 
the hall, and behind it was the solar or sollers. . 
; This was a private room which served as a retiring , 
room, bedroom, and audience chamber. It cQnV 
tained chests for clothing, perches or wbbden 
frames on which clothes could be hung, and box- 
like bedsteads, with overhanging canopies and rich 
coverings. Towards the close of the twelfth 
century the solar was built as an upper stoi^# 

, and the . apartment below it, generally enterbi^ . 
frbni outside the building, wi^ used a . < 
vkhd''s;t6rehouse. v.; • '■> ?,'■■■■ 


the solar ; 
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. the otifer end of the; hall were^.thfe leitehaA ^i^d ~ 

rooms for the servants^- Tliese roonjis increased 
, the kitchen in number until they included the 
Quarters; buttery, or Storeroom for beer, aiid 
ywhe ; the sewery in which the table linen, 
provisions, and other table furniture were kept 
the larder, where the meat was salted and 
stored ; the pantry in which food was kept repdy 
for use ; and the laundry, the place for wa^ng 
the' linen. The cooking was done in the kitchen 
, oV^r all open fire placed in the centre of the room, 
though at first much cooking was performed, in 
the open air, and finally large stone kitchens 
with big fireplaces in each corner were, built. 
A large screen was fixed at this end of the hall to 
keep out the draught and to hide the kitchen 
quarters ; two openings in it allowed of entrance 
to the hall, and it was roofed over to form a 
minstrel’s gallery, for there ^was often music and 
other entertainment at meal times. 

Near the centre of the 1^11 was a large stone 
~ slab which served as fire Helrth, and over it was 
inside a hole Or a loUvried opening in the roof 
this hall, through whichj |;he smoke escaped. 

: Th6 floor was strewn with rushes. Whitewash, 

. colour-wash, and plaster ^ere freely used both 
' within and without the| house, and tapestry 
' and curtains were also|’ Employ e<i • to , cover 
on important ic^sions. These were 
left hanging arouncf; t^e* dais, and in , the 
; sd!^, where everything wa!feof|the best, and where 
l^aj^l^place was provided ai aii early date. . Step? 

p,:tke 
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an3 hall was pierced by on'e or ' 
t^p 'iihaU^ order that the lord or his 

laidy might see all that was happening in the halL 
• The' life of the manor house went on with but 
little variation. To dine in private was looked 
upon as unmannerly and. boorish. AIT 
in a. were therefore present at meals, which 
' manor took place in the hall and consisted 
puse. breakfast at five or six o’clock, 
dinner at nine or ten, and supper at five or six. 
The lord and his family sat with the important 
'guests upon the dais ; the retainers occupied seats 
according to their rank at tables placed lengthwise 
along the hall at right angles to the high tables. 
The seats on the dais were carved settles or chairs 
with cushions or other coverings, benches served 
for the retainers and inferior guests. As in the 
hut, the tables were movable, though in Chaucer’s 
time the “ dormant,” or fixed, table was beginning 
to be introduced. There was generally a service 
in the chapel before breakfast. The, important 
guests were provided with water for washing the 
hands before the meal began ; a neces- 
in the sary precaution, for, though spoons were 

hall. provided and sometimes knives, fingers 
had to serve as forks, and often each man had to 
use his own knife or dagger as well. There were 
many choice dishes, such as cranes, boars’ fieads^;^ 
and peacocks, and various kinds of drinks, inellSd- 
ing mead, morat, or honey flavoured with the 
juice of mulberries, and pigment or piment, which 
was wine sweetened with honey and highly spiced, 
^bine of the dishes; wefe carved by the squires, 











the roasted joints wfrie se^ oh spits; v and 
each man cut from the joint What he 
Plates were uncommon, and trenchers wei^ h^^^ 
instead. These were large round pieces of coarse 
bread on which the meat could be cut, and, after 
•the meat was eaten, the trenchers were pfaced 
in an alms-basket for the poor, or were thrown 
on the floor for the dogs to eat. 

■ , ^fter breakfast the men went to their allotted 
tasks, Tyhile the women occupied themselves with 
their household duties or attended to 
Amusements. pet dogs, falcons, parrots, or 

magpies. The boys played out of doors with 
tops or ninepins, or at various kinds of touch 
games and ball games ; the girls enjoyed dancing 
and hoodman- blind and other games. Hunting 
was very popular with both men and women, 
and good dogs and falcons were highly prized. 
Boys and men were trainipd in the use of the 
sword, bow, and other weiporis, and shared in 
the wrestling, running, arid^ boxing, which helped 
to make them strong and hardy. They also 
indulged in bull and bear* baiting when oppor- 
tunity served. The ladiei spent part of the 
day in weaving, embroidfrjr, and tapestry work, 
and were fond of li5|;ehing to miisic and 
story telling. At night ^e hall was lighted, by 
torches or candles, and the knights played chess, 
; (dice, and draughts. Stc|^;|%|illing and singing 
: ^ to pass the time, o|. entertainment was pro- 
^ yided by some wandering %tid of gleemeh an^ 
Mft^lers who were pass^f that way ; ■and , it 



whose rough Jokes added to the m!rth.- At nine 
o'clock the lord retired to rest, and the servants 
and retainers slept together in the hall on . the 
benches or on rough straw mattresses. It was . 
usual at this time to undress completely, wrap one- 
self in a sheet, and then lie down under a covering 
of rugs and coverlets ; the custom of sleeping in the 
hall in this way lasted until the time of the Tudors. 

The dress of the nobility and gentry was elabor- 
ate and costly. The men wore richly embroidered 
Dress fastened at the waist with girdle- 

or belt. Their legs were covered with 
short breeches and tight-fitting hose, or with looser 
bandaging, bound to the legs by cross gartering. As 
time went on hose became the usual wear. Stock- 
ings of wool and cloth were common, as were boots 
and shoes, which fastened with one button over 
the outer ankle. Caps were also worn, and cloaks 
with hoods became popular, especially among' the ' 
lower classes. When the Weather was bad a clo^ 
was worn which fastened, over the right shoulder 
with a large brooch. Among the richest nobles 
these cloaks were lined with furs of the finest 
quality, and afforded opportunities for vain dis- 
play. Women wore an under-gown with lor^ 
tight sleeves, covered by a looser outer garment in 
which the sleeves were long and wide and 6ften 
richly embroidered. This gown was fastened at 
the waist by a girdle, which might be jewelled or 
otherwise richly adorned. Before the Conquest 
married ladies wore a long piece of linen or sUkj , 
known as a head-rail, wrapped round the head eyfl 
shoulders ; in the thirteenth century a goii^et iP 

1! 
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‘wiiatiple (a §Hk*or linen covering for the neck,;eiiin>. 
arid sides of the face) was generally word by 
married ladies, and then, as now, was a usual 
portion of a nun’s attire. 

At certain periods the extravagance shown in 
dress called forth the indignation of both priest 
Extrava- and satirist. The reigns of Edward II. 
gMcein- Richard II. especially ^furnish ex- 
Sumptuary amples of this. Sumptuary laws, that 
laws. is^ laws regulating the quality, shape, 
and cost pf the dresses to be worn by the various 
grades of society, were enacted, but were unable 
to stop this evil, and it spread to all classes. It 
showed itself in the use of costly materials, Italian 
silks, fine Flemish cloth, velvets and furs ; in 
flowing gowns whose richly embroidered sleeves 
and skirts trailed the ground ; in boots with long 
and pointed toes which were sometimes fastened 
to the knees by gold or silver chains, and, in the 
case of women, in elaborate and costly head-dresses. 

It was in such dwellings and under such con- 
ditions as these that the English manorial lords 
The preferred to live. They loved the open 
Castle, air and open spaces both in peace and 
war. The only castle mentioned in Domesday 
Book as existing in England before the Conquest is 
Aruridel. After the Conquest, however, fortresses 
began tp be built to hold the people in subjection. 

At first these were only stdekaded earthworks 
strengthened by ditch and n:^af,^ut they soon 
took the form of strong stoi^ Castles or keeps, 
^uch as the White Tower of thb "jl^bwer of London, 
^e first keeps were not solid rectangular struc- 





The large and prominent square building is the Norman Keep, generally iq;>oken ot as the Wlute Tower* 
i^Froni an engraving by JV, Hollar ^ eirc. x66o.) 



turia^of this ki^il/howfivei*, but wefe shell-keejp»» 
that is, areas surruunded by a stifongly built w^Ji^ 
;whi<£ih tb^k the sha|)i6 of the' hillside or rising grobhd' 
selected as the site.’ Even then these keeps were/ 
only-, used in time of need. The barqns looked;: . 
upon them as. strongholds and not as . dwelling:* 
houses, and remained in their manor houses ih/i 
times of peace ; and they were encouraged in this 
by the fact that the Norman kings always looked ’ 
upon the castles as royal strongholds to be garri- ! 
soned by themselves. It was only in lawless times, 
such as the reign of Stephen, that unlawful, or adiil-,', 
terine, castles were built by the nobles as centresV 
pf plunder and rapine, and these were speedily . 
demolished or confiscated when peace was restored. 

Some of these keeps were very strongly built,' 
as, for example, -the White Tower, and those at 
Norman Norwich, .Rochester, Rockingham, 
castles; Newcastle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere./ 
They were capable of holding the owner and his 
family with all their dependants. The entrance- 
was placed one story high and was reached by 
stone steps. The basement, which served 
storehouse and stables, and contained thewell- 


which every keep possessed, had, no opening in , 
its walls until later times, when a sally-port, or 
door from which a sortie could be jnade, was 
sometimes introduced. On the raised ground 
floor was , a large hall fcorresponding to the hall of ' 
the manor, and generally also a Chapel and a witH-' 
dravring room. Above were other rooms, apd 
prpund the roof were overhanging platforms f^^ * 
lyhich stones, boiling water, and lead, and flaming 



toreh<^ could !l>e thrown .down upon the 
irhe whole was v6ry strbi^ly built, the whllb, Iroih 
8 to IS feet in thickness, were broad enough 
to contain the passages of the buildings, and 
sueh a castle was quite impregnable gainst 
twelfth-century weapons as long as food held out. 
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A FORTRESS OF THE ^IDDLE AGES. 

(the tower O^ ^NDON.) 

(The dates give approximately the da^s of building. The more modern 
buildings arooihitted.) 


With the conquests of l^dward I. came the need 
.. of frontier fortresses to l^ld in check, the partly 
Elantagenet conquered W^h, and there was a 
Kcasti®?. change from Norman strong- 

holds to castles built uppn.|concenti?ic lines and 
providing permanent respej^ces for their opctt- 
pi^nts, seeing that they vi^r^ liable to spiprise at 
jilpy time. These new ca|tl^ covered large areni 




pf with lofty . battlefcaented'WHs hi'^i*^ -/ 

;|^jit>jeGti^ baslaons or small round iowets at y 
intervals, and were surrounded by a wide aind;y 
deep moat. There was only one enttence,^^d‘:;>: 
this was prUtected hcross the hidaf by a barbipil? ^ 
or tower. Behind this was the drawbridge.' 
gatehouse was guarded by flanking towers froms''-; 
which the drawbridge could be raised or lowered, ': 
and the entrance was further guarded by one or 
more portcullises, heavy gratings ,of wood and iron ? 
with spiked ends to the shafts, , These could be 
dropped from their resting-places in the to^^e^■ 
above the entrance, and so protect it even after the 
gate had been forced. 

Inside the gate was the forecourt or outer bailey, 
an open, space within the walls. Around it,, 
wooden buildings, built against the w^^lls, served 
as the honies of the retainers, or as stables.i.ppd, 
storehouses. It was necessary to pass 'a se^hd* 
barbican and gateway to enter the inner bailey,' 
whose battlemented walls could still be defend^d:- 
after the outer bailey was lost., Within this inner.., 
courtyard was the castle dwelling, with its chapel^' , 
its long and lofty hall, and finally the.donjon or : 
keep, the massive stronghold to which the people, 
retired when- all else was lost. The remains '.of ' 
many such castles are to be seen in various pai’tsf:: 
of the country ; the mode of life in them 
like that of the manor house. But even 
fourteenth century the manor house was $t2f § 
preferred' to the castle by the English rib,bitij||F|| 
though there was a tendency for the manor ho^e^ 
t<^be crenellated > that is, built with battlements j and'v 
* ppteibljf a after the fashion of the castle 



The Beginnings of the Towns. 

"-'.s 

fit, we have spoken only of agricultural and 
f'^iiage life ; it is time now to turn our attention 
i:;''The first to, the towns and their trade. The > 
■ ' early English preferred to live in the 

/ .and open country ; they were, mainly occu- 
boroughs, pied in agriculture and had little 
ifneed of towns. Even the towns of Roman 
. •Bfitain were left d^serte^ by them. Yet the 
; wordi^ lozm and borough are English words, 

. though at first they had I different meanings at- 
;/,tached to them from wh^ they now have. To 
Vpur early forefathers a /«M|was simply an enclosed 
such as that formjn^ a villager’s house and 
Htbft, or a manorial lorp’l hall and lands, or a 
:;/|jtUniber of. such houses 'Surrounded by an earth- 
' ^ork ; in fact, in sonae-^parts of England aiid 
ilj'Bcotland people still sp^hiJ-O^ o farm, and its out- 
/^■.huildings as a farm-towili ^The word bmh, burgh, 
on the other denoted that a place 
fortified or protect#, !)^ether the place was 
:|:;fi^le’s house, or villag«pi any other stronghold,. 

of , the rriost iinpfei^t of these, 

^^l^^hire .boroughs pt whiph 
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the grbat ^ntres of defence in the various shfi^ ii *• 
These were generally under the control of the , 
king, and were not necessarily manors. 

• The earliest tun or township was just such a.i 
little cluster of farmhouses as the ones we have > 

Growth ^ preceding chapter, ’ 

and surrounded by a mound of earth havii^ y 
dweiop^nta palisade or hedge on the top, and ’ 

' ‘ possibly a ditch- or moat around it. on .’' 

the outer side. The continual strife,' and the • 
insecurity of earlier times, made it advisable for ;.l 
the villagers to live together so that they could ^ 
the better defend their homes ; much of their 
agricultural work too was done co-operatlvdy/ ., 
and it was well for the common helpers to live 
near one another. Many of these early > town- 
ships have always remained villages or hamlets ; : 
others have grown into the larger centres of popu-' 
lation which we speak of as towns to-day.- Their 
growth, however, was very slow at first ; Doma^.y 
day Book tells us of the existence of about eighty 
towns. But with one or two exceptions, such aa, 
London and Norwich, these were places which we, 
should look upon as overgrown villages, and ‘most; 
of the people living in them were engaged in Open- 
field agriculture. Of course there were craftsmeii 
who w.ere engaged in making articles of iron,., 
wood, etc., for the use of their fellow-townsmenj ; 
but these craftsmen did not display their article|.; 
in shops ; the goods were produced as they wei^ 
ordered, and each man knew within a little! J^tow. 

- many orders he qould reasonably expect in a jre^/' 
•and from whom those orders were likely to cOiiiei 
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' ' Nbr must we use the word “ growth 'fin such a 
jyway as to suggest that these places developed into 
Reasons simply by becoming bigger than 

fOTthc neighbouring villages. Special Acts 
: '^ev^opment were necessary in order to make them 
> y p owns, towns, as we shall see. Nor did 

i^ihes'e towns all develop from the same reason. 
'^pne important cause undoubtedly was that of 
:*;|rade. Even when each community was practi- 
. «^lly,;self-sufficing, many of them must have 
depended upon the outside world for a few useful 
articles such as iron and salt. When nearly all 
the winter’s meat supply had to be salted down 
. at Michaelmas, salt was a very important article, 
and a trade in it must have commenced at a very 
early date. Now some places were better situated 
for trade than others. Villages that could be 
reached easily, or that iB^ere situated at cross 
Toads or along the banks of navigable streams, 
soon became market centres, the earliest articles 
exposed for sale being agricultural produce. The 
same is true of foreign trade. London’s situation 
as thie centre of a corn-growing district near the 
, head' of the tidal waters of the Thames, and far 
enough inland to be reasonably free from the 
' attacks of pirates, early ensured its importance. 
.This was also the case ^th other places such as 
•; Brfetol, Norwich, and Chester. Favourable spots 
'for crossing rivers also pe^«ie places of import- 
j ance ; the names of mahy |English towns contain 
•the 'suffix "ford.” Soni^ti^es a town sprang, up . 
Vpedt ' ail older Roman j^ tqlvn, for the material 
^dphtained^^ in the ruins ? wfc^ useful for 
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purposes ; much of the cathedral at* St. :■ 

i? built , of old Roman bricks from Verulamium>.- 
Albans too shows us that the relics of some famous' ;v^ 
saint might cause a town to develop around ^^he 
monastery or cathedral which contained ' them 
other towns might spring up along the route taken 
by the pilgrims who visited the saint’s shrine. The,,;4 
castle of some famous and powerful noble might 
also cause people to collect beneath its walls, 
at Dudley, Ludlow, and Norwich. 

The Danes and Northmen helped in the developi- 
ment of the trading towns. They were noted as 
_ . traders wherever they went, and Chester 

aiS especially benefited by its trade with 
Eng^h their settlements in Ireland and the Isle . 
of Man. Foreigners also shared, in 
England’s trade; London always contained a. 
number of people of various nationalities, so much 
so that it was not at first the capital of England. 
There were Normans and Flemings in London before 
the accession of William I.; when the Normans’ 
ruled England large numbers of continental artisans, 
came and taught the English many useful arts. 

But wherever trade developed in the townships ' 
it was subject to the control of the lord of the 
manor, and he desired his share of the 
toTirasmen Prosperity that came from- it. Hence 
bought the townsmen were subjected to many ' 
regulations and exactions. They might 
have to pay passage, a payment on y 
goods passing through a manor ; or- stallage, )- 
a payment for setting up a stall or booth'in ^the^ 
tpmket ; or pontage, a payment to be made .-for' ■ 
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goods acfoss;A bri^ej so bnf fin 
|4di^bn> they were still bound to perform tfiie: 
osual' services of week-wOrk and boon-work in 
teturn for their holdings ; - and there were other 
WubleSome feudal services and dues which 
prevented them from pursuing their industry 
Successfully. As long as they were serfs they 
iy?ere at the mercy of their lord and his ofl&cers and 
:his courts. There wOre also royal charges to be 
met, for the king claimed certain fines and taxes 
for 'National purposes, and his officers must be 
Ibribed and cajoled or the township might suffer 
^sbverely. In many cases tfie king was also the 
lord of the manor, and then all the dues had to be 
ipaid to him or to his representative the sheriff. 
These royal charges were often the most trouble- 
some ones, for the sheriffs were guilty of extortion- 
ate overcharges as well as of keeping back the 
money paid to them for repairing roads and ■ 
bridges. It was therefore a great gain to the 
• townsmen if they coul4 Jobtain the privilege of 
^ collecting the dues themselves and becoming 
collectively responsible for their payment. They 
' were, commuting their labour services for money 
; paynient wherever they Could do sq, and in the 
Ismne way they began to -buy from king or manorial 
^lord exemptions from the dues levied upon them. 

; It was fortunate for England’s future that very 
Jbfany, important towns |^#e on the royal estates, 

leaking, ft was easier 
it from the king than 
inorial holders.. fThe 
id his ^spciation with 


t Rjg^teaad. *o*'» generall 
, to gain this,. 

: other I 

pot a resident^ 
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the manor was therefore less close and strict. In ' 
the time of the Crusades, when lords of manors 
required ready money to equip forces for the war,, 
many towns gained their freedom ; the craze for 
dress and fine living helped in the same direction. 
The grant of freedom took the form of a charter 
obtained either by an immediate money payment 
which freed them once and for all ; or by an 
immediate payment or fine followed by additional 
annual payments. The possession of a charter 
added greatly to the dignity of a township. It 
was now a town which managed its own affairs 
and possessed very definite rights and privileges ; 
it had become a liber burgus, or free town. The 
whole body of the citizens was now responsible for 
its good government, and for the dues which had 
to be paid. Hence the township was a corporate 
town. Those who owned houses and land, and 
were therefore in a position to pay their share in 
the dues to be collected, were burghers or freemen 
of the town. At first there was a tendency to 
admit burgesses freely. Wealthy traders and 
draftsmen, aliens and freedmen, were enfranchised 
in public meeting, on paying the necessary fees 
and naming townsmen who were willing to act as 
securities for them. And the privileges to which 
they were admitted were no small ones. They 
gained the right to trade on very favourable 
terms as compared with the outsider, terms 
wtiich* only citizens could obtain, and such rights 
as, these were eagerly sought for. On the other 
’hand) there were duties to perform which were not 
always pleasant ones ; they had to share in the 

VOL. I. — ^4 







lr>F0tection of their ^ ! 

w^tdunen in keeping; ^ifieace ; to serve on t^e: 
juries and attend the ; even to aet .a^ tax, 

collectors if calle^^pnfto do so, and beresppnpble 

for the money 'tPjbia cdlteeted. * " " 

These early jtoi^^SjVm^uld, of course, j^pear 
small as compared'Y|ith;Our mo^^i) -fact^, towag, ; 

. Most of mhabftants %?r8 holders' of; 

the early land Qn tkie common fi^ds around the 
towns. , tpwijj/ and sent out ,t^^r cattle ^and 
pigS^daily to the Qommon paEstures.; Lohdoni^th; , 
something like 25,000 inhabitant,, wa^ quit? 
exceptional town, and correspondingiyr inipoFtant 
in the government of England.” i-'Vork and;]^.^^!!. 
may- have had about 1 0,000 inhabitants, bjit the. 
ordinary town was a small one with a population 
of only sonae.'2poo to 4000 peoplp-.. ^ 

E With iiid^pendence,; however, whether partial 
or; 80,mplete f * some scheme of dpoaf government 
A was obviously tiecessary-^ the earliest 
days .the tov^smep had attended to, 
goy|rnpent. busineSsi-at .their tpwn meetings 

f, Or bOrough-moots, whi^l^met tyrOi Or thp^tii^ 


■^ maayoy iaMQrd. and- wherever there-iifvas^aemarket, 

“ ri t^e portifieevp, Jiq^ after the 

ts of the king. ^e towns were 

established 

^madi: tl^-pvSprlalp #to^ 
igpijeri^^t of their#oroughJ 
tlade^ft administration .9)^ 
ite» defence enemies, apd the 






j)l6a4iiigS in its courts of justice. \^eh a new:, 
towB required a constitution it generally .copied 
the regulations of some existing corporate town ; 
thus many towns, including Oxford and Win- 
chester, modelled themselves on London, others 
upon Oxford or Winchester ; London probably ' 
owed its system of government to the example of- 
Rouen, which had in turn copied from elsewhere. 

During the twelfth century these independent , 
boroughs were freely established. The great 
TTngiigi, increase in the trade in wool gave 
towns or , fresh life and additional importance 
communes. many of them,, and in the thirteenth 
century we find that many English towns have 
become communes, or self-governing corporations 
under the direction of a mayor, portreeve, or other 
chief officer. He is aided by a number of aider- 
men, and to these are added at a later date a 
number of common councillors. The chief officer 
presides at the meetings of the burgesses and in 
the local courts ; he js also the representative and 
spokesman of the town, on all important occasions, 
•^he aldermen are his assistants, and, where the 
Ipwn is divided into wards for its better defence 
dnd government, each alderman becomes respori- 
sible for the control of his particular ward. 

Wh^ii freedom had been thus obtained, the 
burgesses were yery anxious to prevent outsiders 
A»^ve ill fh® privileges for which 

#ti?!Bli^®iiiselves were paying. Now 
11^ oiM :’^eat idea of the Middle i^es is ' 

‘ the idea' of corporate . responsibility^ 

i jof^mbiiiing together to get what is wanted or to 
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keep to oneself that which is already obtained. 
Such combinations had always been popular 
with the English, The old English had. had their 
religious gilds or associations in which they had 
united for charitable purposes, collecting fees 
which were spent in helping members in times of 
sickness or other need, or in paying burial fees 
and ensuring the performance of masses for the 
The ilds Such gilds had also their social 

^ ’ side, and members could meet together 

for feasting and social life generally. These non- 
industrial gilds remained throughout the Middle 
Ages. In addition there were Frith-gilds, or 
gilds for the maintenance of peace (Old English, 
friff, peace), whose members became collectively re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of all the gildsmen, 
and paid fees which were used to help members in 
legal troubles. 

In similar fashion we find the traders and 
craftsmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
The Gild combining into gilds for the protec- 
Merchant. tion of their special interests. Before 
the end of the eleventh century the gild mer-^ 
chant, which had for its object the protection 6t 
the trading interests, of the townspeople, had 
become a feature of English town life. Through- 
out the twelfth centuijy the charters of the towns 
granted to the burgesies their right to such gilds 
merchant, in the int4^fes^of th|^, trade. ^These 
gilds controlled all thi biiying aii# selling ^thm 
the town, except the ^ale in food, /which was left 
free of tolls and ch^rgls. Their president and- 
His fvardens and council |?atched carefully over all 
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the t6wn trade in the interests of the gild members. 
They prevented illegal transactions such as fore- 
stalling, that is, buying goods on the way to 
market in order to get them more cheaply ; re- 
grating, buying up all the goods in the market, 
to sell them again at a higher price ; and en- 
grossing, or holding back goods for a rise in prices. 
They watched over the transactions of foreigners 
or men from other boroughs, and aliens or traders 
from other countries. These could only trade 
between certain hours of the day and must first 
obtain the necessary licence and pay the tolls 
demanded. They also entered into treaties with 
the gilds merchant of other towns, granting to 
their members privileges of trade in return for 
privileges received ; and they looked after the 
recovery of debts and safeguarded the interests of 
their members when they were trading in Other 
towns. 

Nor did they forget that, however exclusive 
they might be in dealing with outsiders, they were 
themselves a brotherhood. Social life was not 
neglected. Meetings were preceded or followed 
by feasting and drinking. Any member who made 
a good bargain at the expense of the outsider was 
expected to share it with all the other members. 
Money was paid from the gild chest to help the 
sick and needy . Any member who had met with 
losses from ii^ess or fire or other mischance would 
feceive a grant of money to start him again . Fines 
were inflicted for breaches of regulations, and in the 
last resort an unworthy member was expelled, ft 
was one of the most honourable ambitions ^f. the 
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citizen to obtain a position of impprtatice in his 
gild and among his fellow-citizens. 

Gilds possessed df powers such as these naturally 
became very important organisations, for they were 
strong enough to compel any one they wished to 
enter their fraternity or be ruiiied in his trade. At 
last gildsmen and burgesses became for the most 
part identical, and the officers of the gild were in 
many cases the officers of the corporation. Hence 
ther^i was a tendency for the two bodies to become 
closely associated, gild rule and corporate rule 
were not always distinguishable, the gild-hall might 
become the town-hall, and town business be trans- 
acted there. If an overlord still retairied much 
of his authority, as was sometimes the case in 
towns under ecclesiastical control, the gild was 
often the only organisation which could do battle 
on behalf of the townsnien’s liberties, and so it 
gained considerably in importance in such town- 
ships. 

The primary object of the gild merchant was the 
protection of the trading interests of its members ; 

The and the term merchant included every 
Craft Gild, one who traded, both great and small. 
Craftsmen were freely admitted to the gild, for 
the craftsmen also were traders or merchants who 
bought the raw materialjof their particular industry 
. and sold the finished propuct in their shops or stalls. 
The only craftsmen wh(| we«»> likely to be excluded 
were the bodies of alien; immigrants settled in 
some of the towns un^r '|he direct protectioiji of 
the Crown for the develcijpn&nt of certain industries. 
As industries developed and became more ,and 



rtiorie Iperad^^ei^^ . -Ihie - crsitsmefi.' 

Ji'aMcular industry’ to fonii5|^^^^^‘dt*'t^iiE' 
We first heaf^^'feese crai^|l^S ' . 
isvelfth century, tlie oMest are ^sl - 

it niay be that the earliefet of theni werii Ibrme^y 
the companies of aliens, especially Flemings, ^ijrao 
Settled in England during the eleventh and t'^|||Plh;.! 
centuries and developed our woollm- indu^ii^5i‘ 
These aliens were under the king’s special prcn 
tectioh wherever they lived, and coul(i[ easilj^^^t 
a charter o^ gild incorporation from him; It is 
characteristic of the earliest craft gilds that they 
were not part of the administrative machinery of 
the town as the gilds merchant were, but 
associations with charters often granted only 
for a limited period, and depending upon the 
payment of a yearly sum of money to the 
Crown. ^ 

It has been suggested that the origin of the craft 
gilds is to be found in the exclusion of craftsmen from : 

the gild merchant by the more prosperous 
^betwecn° nierchants. But though this is true of ' 
Merchant some of the cities of the Continent, 
Craft Gild, there seems no evidence to show that 
it is true of England. There was no 
rivalry of necessity between these two types of 
gild. The merchant gild looked after the general 
trade monopoly of the town ; the craft ' gild 
attended to the interests of the workers in a special - 
industry. In many cases the craft gilds came intoi? 
existence' as branches of the merchant gild, in , 
some cases they ultimate^ replaced the ^ ^li^ 
p^erchant bjl’ a general gild in which all the eraft' 



■ , \ ; '* ' '' 

\jjfratwniti^ were; represented. Tiftey, developed . 

rapidly jlh England, and by the fourteenth centiiiy 
Were doing much of the work done, formerly by 
the gild merchant. All had to be chartered 
, gilds, for adulterine, or unchartered; gilds might 
be suppressed at any time. Some got their 
charters from the king, others from the civic 
authority. 

Each gild confined its membership to the one 
group of craftsmen it represented, whether weavers. 
The work cordwainers, skinners, glovers, or work- 
of the ers in some other craft. Membership 
Craft Gilds, open at first to all who could do 
good work, members of the gild bearing testimony 
to their ability. In time all new members were 
expected to. have served an apprenticeship to the 
craft before admission. The interests of all the 
members, whether members, journeymen, or 
apprentices, were watched 6ver, strict regulations 
governed, their work, the hours of labour were 
fixed, the quality of the material and of the finished 
product was “ overlooked ’? ; a fair price for the 
completed article was fix^ ; warden^ were ap- 
pointed to see, that, all the r^ulations were properly 
■•lurried out. Nor were the gilds only interested 
craftsmanship and craft products. , Here also 
iithe idea of brotherhood iwas a living one, there 
>was money for the old ^nd, the sick, there were 
’■pOfijsfOBis for the widows, nnil^neral expenses for ^ 
l^hbse who died poor. T|os| who fell on eyil days 
helped to a fresh sta|t, |nd if a man fell ill. ip 
^the middle of his task |ie|could rely upon fi\s 
ibi^other gildsmen finishi|g |iis worlfe so that hq , 





ihpuld riot lose the jirofit of what he had alrei^dy^ 
doner. Gild meetings also helped to cultivate sbdirit 
life and good fellowship. But we shall see som^i 
thing more of the working of these gilds in succeed- 
ing chapters. 



CHAPTER V. 

A Mediaeval Town at Work. 

* • 

Let us pay a visit in fancy to some English town, 
of the fourteenth century, that we may see the 
^ townspeople at their daily work. We 
fourteenth- approach the town through the meadows 
century and cornfields which belong to the 
tovra: ijurgesses and are being farmed on the 
open-field system. The cowherd and swineherd 
have already collected the oattle and pigs of the 
townsmen and have driven them out into the 
fields for the day, and some? of the men and women 
are at work upon their pie^s of land, for town life 
' is not yet divorced from agriculture. The distant 
, toWn presents a pleasing picture as we ride towards 
i iti The plastered houses Save been whitewashed, 
: i^nd there is little smoke ^6 blacken them, so that 
• air gleam!^ white in the, sunlight, and the high 
;’>pitfched roofs and gableS'of the houses, and the 
• 'Vbhurch towers and spires f jrip an inviting spectacle. 
• •;:Nq ^Glider that Londoneil i ifi<iigo6 tried to .prevent 
iiihe use of coal because the nuisance of its dirt 

smell. • I- f ' 

get nearer we sm tfiat the town ^^alled, 
:®^d“ ife for us tj^t|it is davtiii||||For at 








su«$0 the gates arfe shut and are then kept /iddi^ 
MjfcU Sunrise., .. There are no lanterns to li^t JOTe "• 
streets, the curfew rings at eight or nine o'cldcfei 
and after that no one should be out of doors >; the ; 
ale-houses are closed and the townspeople go , t0‘.. 
bed. Other people besides ourselves are moving - : 
towards the town gate, for it is market day. There 
are merchants with goods upon pack-horses and 
pedlars with their packs upon their backs ; country 
people are bringing their' cows, pigs, sheep, and 
lambs for sale, the country women are carrying 
baskets of eggs and butter on their heads. All 
these will have to pay toll at the gate before they 
are allowed to take their goods inside the town. 

But now we have crossed the drawbridge over 
the moat or ditch, have passed the strong gate with 
its overhanging portcullis, and have been 
1 s s ree s town. We are in no 

hurry to reach the market, so may look around. 
The streets are narrow and very dirty. They seem . 
to be the usual place in which to throw all kinds of 
rubbish from house and shop. Here' the butcher’s 
waste has been thrown out ; there a carpenter has 
been at work in the streets and has left his rubbish 
behind him. Dogs run about and play the part of 
scavengers ; pigs, too, are allowed to wander at 
large and feed upon the garbage; indeed, .they 
became so , great a nuisance in London that aien 
were appointed in 1 292 to kill all found loose in the 
streets, except the pigs of St. Anthony’s, Hospital^' 
for these were still exempted for the sake of charitjli . 

Thuxoadi are in a very bad state, though thisfjS ; 
are ]^|||||||p, and tolls |o provide the means of repfjir;5 





an<i the burgesses are sonietimes called out tu ^Ip , 
; ih,*Kibhding them. There are no pavements for thb 
Tfopt,. passengers, and only' the niost important 
streets are paved with large stones. The road 
' slopes both ways to an open gutter or kennel 
hlong the middle, or there may be such a gutter 


on each side. Down these the dirt is carried, and 


, a' heavy shpwer of rain is a great boon, for it 
gashes away the dirt to the town ditch. Hence 
it is hot surprising that plague is frequent in dry 
s^sons. Luckily there are still plenty of gardens 
and other open spaces within the town, and no part 
of it is far away froih the open country, or serious 
plague might readily result. 

The houses vary considerably in size. In the 


narrow back lanes are huts of wood and plaster or 
mud, thatched with reeds or straw, 
ouses. g-j-g of pQQj.est people, 

who live in misery, squaloi?, and disease. These 


houses are generally of ope story only, though 
some have a solar apprc^ched by an outside 
stair. Wherever there are upper rooms these 
-project over the lower pnfes,' and the roofs are 
always high pitched. The lower and upper rooms 
are often separate tenemients. Glass is still very 
rare and the windows ia^ shuttered. As wp 
. jhove along we pass the Ihouses of the craftsmen 
I Whom we can see busy kt| their work. Men of 
live tog^^^ the same street. 
W very helpful to Bim wardens of the craft 
their supervisi# ® rendered ej^ier apd 
effective. Here isfB^wyer’s Row, there is 
^^ii(^||i/ick' Street, farth|r "pn-aire Tanner^. Lane’-' 








.'■Sireest'li ;' T|ie ■ • houses her© ari?; ^ •b^f •>■ 
^th the gable ehd l^ard the street, and ^-ha^ 
blit a narrow frontage^ The ground-floor ife’ dftbii. .. 
raised a foot or two above the level of the street,, 
and. is approached by stone steps running 'alotigC.: 

^ the wall. Here the craftsman and hiis ' - 
craftsman’s journeymen and apprentices are at . 

home, work, and, found the room are some of 
the finished or partly finished products of their- 
craft. The large window shutter has been let 
down and forms a counter on which some of the 
goods are exposed for sale. But much of the work 
is done to order, and the customer in many cases 
supplies' his own material. Thus there is no great ' 
quantity of goods on show, though the craftsman 
may have some completed work by him, which he 
is intending to take to market or fair to be sold. 
Under his shop is a large cellar, to which access 
is obtained from the street. It serves him as a 
very convenient storehouse for the materials of 
his trade. His large living room is either at the 
back of his shop or else above it the apprentices 
and journeymen may not only work in the shop . 
but may have to sleep in it too. At the back of 
the house is his garden^ and the well which provides ., 
water for the family. There is no public water 
supply, and we may meet with water-sellers callings, 
out their ware before we leave the town. 

Notice how large a part the hand plays in the 
Work that' is done. There are few machines v.:; 


vpaffsme^ - This work is really handicraft, and ,the- 
; ; at work. ; crdftsmah is evidently proud of , iit ahil4 
^eatl^ interested in it, for he directs our attention ^ 





good specintens, aiid points "dtte'i -theijf:^) 
l e^Cjeltence/ There is sonfething; artistic aboutlhi^ . 

; .pripdjttcts j and there is; plehty of evidence of ptigin^ C 
- ^iity aud skill. Each n^aij, too, is making ah ^tire^ 

■ hfticie himself, or nearly, so ; division of labiohil^i 
has not yet reached the stage in which one map is 
.constantly engaged in making orily a small portionn^’ 
of a whole. At any time the wardens of the 
craftsman’s gild may visit the house. When they 
come they inspect the material the craftsman /is 
using, Examine the goods he has made or is making, 
and inquire into the hours of labour of the workers , 
and the prices at which the articles are sold. All 
these things are under the control of the gild,^nd 
it is their duty to see that gild regulations are 
carried out in all respects. 

The hours of labour are long . They last generally 
from sunrise to sunset, with’ intervals of half an - 
' Hours of breakfaSrt:, an hour and a half 

labotir; towards midday /for dinner and' sleep, 

: , ”1^' and half an hour in the afternoon for 
■> < ’ refreshments. ' Efot in the town as in 

; .the village there are freq\|e|it holidays and other 
/ forms of relief from work, artisan can eam as 
,>tnuch as sixpence a day,|iBUt holidays cause so- > 
^/l^uch loss of time that Ip^tisual yearly wage is 
about four ppundsL, /^he real purchasing, 
l^swer of this money seen from the .fact,. 

in London in IM| buy a fat dx fpr; 

^^nty-four shillingsi;^^i^#ipr twenty pence, W .., 
for twopence two - chickend,/,pr ; 

pigeons, or twett’^ ^ |#|gs for a pehtty.- 
we^must h'nrfy.if^^|^ the. shops. pf..thfe„;-|; 



-■.f; 





■ pepperers or. poc6i», and tlve j 
Here are ftaer shops than those .we? 
j ' . before, for these men ^e. more con^^J 

. - ^ cerned with selling than \¥ith makinj|;f^ 

ilie ground floor forms the shop, and the shop front? ’ ; ' 
are built under the projecting penthouses of the ; ;; 
upper floors. Many of them are little more tK^ 
covered sheds projecting in front of the hpuse, wi^^ ' 
the wares more or less exposed to the weather 
benches placed across the window space; :Ali. 
have their signs to tell us what the occupants sell,; 
and the law has ordained that, in the interests, bf 
horsemen passing along the streets, the projectii^ 
penthouses and shop signs must be at least , 9 
feet high. The mercer can supply us with haber<< 
dashery', combs, mirrors, knives, toys, spices, oint- 
ments, and drugs j the goldsmiths show us metal 
flagons, cups, dishes, girdles, mirrors, purses, an^,, 
knives ; at the pepperers we get pepper and 
The shopkeepers are busy to-day, ^ome are ' 
to display their wares to best adyantagey 
are bargaining with customers., and the noi^. 
apprentices with their “ What do ye lack t 
do ye lack ? ” stand at the doors, watching t]^ 
windows and trying to persua<^e;folk to buy t 
goods displayed in them., , JT^ep houses are 
largest we haye seen as ye^^j^ the side a staSsi 
case leads to the large sleepjM -apartment 
the upper room prqyid^. back of 

hbbBe;is a large hall or .Ib^^f EC ^y^and probabi^^i 
kitcben ajso. Here vtop ;is a^^d story,; 
projecting crane shp^^^t ibpj^d like 
■ a storehquse -for 





;■; : Some, of the houses are imposing mansions wth' 
. .Extended frontage and large halls, but there are not 
i Famous ^any of these in a single town. The 
. merchants next century will see much rebuilding 
at home, enlarging in this direction. These 
largest houses are the homes of the most important 
merchants, such as Sir Richard Whittington, mercer 
' of London ; or the De la Poles of Hull ; or Henry 
Picard, vintner. Lord Mayor of London in 1357, 
and the entertainer in 1 363 of the kings of England 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus at a feast held in his 
house. Such merchants have among their appren- 
tices the younger sons of good county families who 
are seeking a fortune in trade. Men like these are 
beginning to be traders on a large and important 
scale, merchant princes who will rise to positions 
of great importance in the government of the 
town and the nation, and will .ultimately join the 
ranks of the nobility and country gentry. 

In the best of the houses ;the party walls are 
built of stone to the height of 16 feet, and only 
The danger the upper story is of wood. This 
of fire, better building isl useful against fire, 
one of the greatest dangers of the mediaeval town. 
In I..ondon special precautions are taken against 
; fire. The citizens are encouraged to use stone ; 

baking and brewing at night ^e carefully regulated ; 
•h; tubful of water is kept b|foi^ each house ; and 
, in fevery ward the alderman 'is'^provided with a 
. proper hook and cord for p^lliig down the houses 
',;f:phr:'fire,.' , . f 

; ,V ;.!Let US now join the pep^le^who are hastening 
MO the market-place. Notic| h|w they are dressed. 
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' tafttfot tail to see the deygy* Iriars, and tnoh^iii; 
ihoving amid the throng. We may chance to se4?s 
Dress y the ah alderman in red robe lined with fur; / . 
towtish«opl«. his diver girdle holding inkhorn, purse; - 
and rosaiy; or some craftsmen going to a meeting , 
of their fraternity in their gild livery, of which both 
they and their wives are very proud. The silver 
ornaments bn their knives, girdles, and pouches,, ' ; 
show that these are no common workers. The / 
townspeople generally have long gowns of various . 
colours, girdled at the waist, and all carry a da^^t 
or a sword. The commonest head covering is a r 
hood, but some of the merchants have large ' 
Flemish beaver hats. Their costume includes a 
long tunic embroidered at the edges, and having 
flowing sleeves. Their boots are good and neat and 
. made, of best Cordovan leather, and over all is a 
long flowing cloak opening to the right to leave the 
right arm free, for brawls are only too frequent and 
one walks prepared. Poorer men have short tunics, 
and long hose, and their heads are capped or 
hooded. The colours of all these garments are 
( brighter and gayer than men wear nowadays. . 

The women often have long trailing dresses with ‘ 
flowing sleeves, especially those whose husbands 
are becommg of importance in the town. Poorer 
women are content with gowns reaching to their , 
■ feet and shorter tunics over them. The long 
plaits of hair and the wimple are passing away , 
before more fantastic hair dressing aiid kerchiefs 
! ^d, gold lace : • Chaucer’s Wife of Bath had finely , , 
^ wbven-ikerchiefs under a hat as broad as a shield* ^ ,r 
The market-place is a large open space dose /by , 


voi. I.— 5 



tl^ .paHsh" church. Mhny of the earliest inar&ets 
fairs were held in the - churchyards until 
^ , ..an Act of Parliament of the reigii of 

. esm c I. prevented it. The large 

iharket cross marks the place, and some of the 
biitter-women are seated around the base of the 
cross with their baskets opened on the ground 
before Vhem. The weekly market is of great 
Importance to the town. Already it is displac- 
ing the annual fair, for it is much more con- 
venient to be able to buj'^ goods weekly than 
Chly once a year. These markets were originally 
the king’s property, though 'he generally granted 
the rights to some lord of the manor, or abbey, 
or to the town inhabitants themselves. Whoever 
possesses the rights obtains a considerable sum of 
money weekly by way of market tolls. We can see 
the collectors of the tolls ipoving among the stalls, 
and near the centre of the market is the toll-booth, 
where the chief officer sita. 

Some of the merchants have booths or wooden 
sheds in which to displays their wares, others have 
stalls- others,>again, have spread their 

goods upon th(fe ground. But all have to ' 
pay a toll for their stand ; though the members of. 
the gild merchant will get their stand free of toll if 
the town is the owner lof the market rights. All 
' sellers of the same kin|^ bf goods collect together 
,ip one part of the mai|kei|. •-In London the great 
n^rket or Chepe occulie^ the open space to the 
of St. Paul’s Qiu^h^rd, along both side| of, 

' the modern Cheapsid|:; |nd the names of , the ^ 
^ranching from|hi| highway. Bread Street, 



Ilift Stareet, Honey I^mej Wood Street, Ironmpng;^ 
I^e, Old Change, aiid so on, still remind us of thie 
lines of booths and stalls. 

Another important feature of the market is the 
public weighing machine. This machine, which 
public probably in the form of a weighing 
weighing beam or steelyard, may even be affixed - v 
machine, q£ ^j^g church. It is the ’ 

Standard weight of the town, and whatever weights 
the townspeople use, whether metal weights or 
large stones, must agree with it, as must their 
measures with the official yard measure and bushel 
kept with it. It is one of the duties of the mayor 
to see that the weights and measures used in the 
town are regularly tested and adjusted. 

The mayor too had important duties connected 
Avith the sale of food. The price of victuals was 
^ , regulated by Acts of Parliament , and the 

of the mayor had to see that these Acts were 

sale of enforced. Assizes ^ of Bread and Ale 

attempted to fix a scale of prices 
at which these commodities should be sold and the 
quality at which they should be supplied. The 
price of bread was to vary with the price of wheat, 
of ale with the price of barley and malt. When 
corn was dearer the farthing loaf weighed less than 
when corn was cheaper, the change being made 
in the weight of the loaf and not in its price. Any 
attempts at adulteration or the production of 

1 Assize (from Old French, assise, the act of sitting) means (x) a 
sitting ; ( 2 ) a thing settled, an assessment, the decree or edict 
made at a sitting. Hence its use here as equivalent prsmticaHy to 
statute. 



^ inferior quality were heavily punished. A hafe^r 
' Who ■ gave short weight was drawn through the ' 
streets on a hurdle with his loaves tied round his 
heck. The seller of bad ale or wine might be 
Compelled to drink a part of it, and the remainder 
: was then poured over him. Many of the alehouses 
; were merely basement cellars and their keepers 
generally women. Each ale-wife brewed her own - 
nle. The official ale- taster or ale-conner came to 
test il;, and if it were of inferior quality she could 
be fined or placed in the pillory. The usual price 
of ale was from fd. to i|d. per gallon for the best, 
and Jd. to id. per gallon for the second quality. 
Wine taverns were always separate establishments 
from the ale-houses. Sometimes the mayor, especi- 
ally if he were associated by trade with the sale of 
food-stuffs, did not perform his duties honestly and 
the people suffered, and there were often feuds in the 
the towns between the victualling gilds and the 
people generally. ' 

There are plenty of cook-shops too at which we 
may buy food, cooked meat or fish.or fowls ; in fact, 

' , ^ . there is every opportunity for the towns- 

Hostelnes. i . x . -x ..i. 

people to buy for home use if they 

. happen to receive an unexpected visitor. Here, 

again, there are careful reflations ; butchers are not 

allowed to sell cooked m^ts, nor is h possible to 

buy wine in the cook-|hops. But these cook- 

shops are now being rep|ac^d#by hostelries whpre 

. guests may be lodged anp sfipplied with food and 

Vidpev Fish is an impor|an| article of diet, aqd 

' tliere^^^^ two distinct ^ld| of fishmongers— the 

;< 3i^t :filshmongers who s^ll'l the fresh fish, and 

.'v f: 'X. ' ' , • 



the stock fishmongers who trade in the dried 
varieties. ^ 

The gild-hall or^ town-hall, as the case may be, is 
not far from the market-place. It is built of. wood 
The or of stone, and, after the church, is the 
town-hall, most imposing building in . the town. 
There may be both town-hall and gild-hall ; in 
the, largest town the more importarit gilds may 
each possess a separate hall. There -are shops 
along the ground-floor of the hall, and the chambers 
of the gild corporation are in the upper Story., 
Occasionally we may find the town-hall over one of 
the gates of the city, as at Lincoln ; sometimes, 
as at Canterbury and Warwick, there may be a 
church on the -wall at the gate, or the gate may 
be used as a prison, as Newgate in London was. 

Some of the largest towns were chosen by the 
king to be staple towns, that is, towns to which 
The staple staple (or principal) commodities 
' and staple of the realm had to be brought for sale or 
towns, export. Wool, woolfells, that is, sheep- 
skins which still retained their wool, leather, tin, 
and lead were England’s staple wares at this time, 
and certain merchants, known as Staplers or 
Merchants of the Staple, had the sole right of 
exporting them. Government regulated the trade 
and directed its course, partly perhaps to help by, 
bringing buyers and sellers together at appointed 
times and places, but especially to ensure the 
collection of the customary duties. At times the 
staple town was on the Continent, in 1341 it, was 
fiied at Bruges, in 1363 at Calais, At other times 
it was in England ; ten towns were named as staple 



l{|fcpWns^ in 1353/ including Newcastle, i^orwifih, 
'/ Westminster, and Bristol. 

Under Edward I . and Edward III. much was done 
to encourage foreign trade, and alien traders and 
- . Alien craftsmen were welcomed by them. 

‘ merchants. Xhe craftsmen were settled in various 
f owns. under the king’s protection, the merchants 
were often granted settlements where they lived 
under their own rules of government, free from the 
ordufary regulations of the town. They elected 
a governor from among their number, and settled 
■ their own disputes and protected their goods much 
as a merchant gild might do. The most important 
settlement of this kind was the London Steelyard, 
a settlement of merchants from the German towns 
which formed the Hanseatic League. The Steel- 
yard was situated on the banks of the Thames, 
where Cannon Street station now is, and the 
Hansards^ brought there for distribution wheat, 
lye, and other grain, cables, ropes, masts, pitch, 
tar, flax and hemp ; and exported wool and cloth. 

In fact, much of the fexport trade was in the 
hands of German, Flemish, and Italian aliens, who 
Exports brought into England the finer Flemish 
and cloths, or the silks of Southern Europe 
imports. Qj. spikes of the far .East. The 
'merchants of BordeaViX< brought wine and corn 
■ attd took back wool, herrii^s, and lead ; Sipanish 
traders brought fine C<irdpvan leathers, better and 

'' ' * (from Middle Hi^ %amm, hanse, a fellowslilp oi‘ 

v.'lsi^atioa) was in current ^ ^ the Middle Agra to signify; a 
> (tomj^yor gild of merchants,' ‘^us the Gild Merchant of a town 
/: /is ^aieiimes spoken of as the ^a^. 
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ko|tfer€tfeahi i£>ur ;E^^ tanners could produce; 
Some English towns also were now fainous.^M 
their waresj and Lincoln scarlet cloth and’Kehdal > 
green, Norfolk worsteds, Shefeeld cutlery, andr^ 
English gold and silver smithing were becoming: -: 
well known everywhere. . , 

Much of this trade was carried on at the great " 
annual fairs, which were older than the marketSr 
and had been of great value in extending 
annual commerce. They seem generally to have 
arisen in connection with religioui 
festivals, and occurred in many cases on or near 
the feast of the patron saint of the parish churdt.' 
Like the market they were often the private right 
of some individual or corporation, who took the 
tolls; the shopkeepers were often compelled to . 
close their shops while the fair lasted, so as not to.; 
injure its trade. They were often held outside the 
town on ground specially preserved for the purpose : 
Winchester Fair was held on St. Giles’s Hill; the. 
famous Stourbridge Fair in the open fields outside 
Cambridge; St. Bartholomew Fair just outside 
the wall of London in Smithfield. 

The fair was like a very large market except 
that it lasted continuously for a given number of 
days, and tended to attract certain classes of, 
goods. Winchester Fair was noted for wool and 

woollengoods;StourbridgeFairattractedmerchatt^ 

and produce from all parts of Europe ; Barthplom^ 
Fair was famous for its sales of cloth. ^ *The 
opehi^^ the fair was proclaimed by the rmgih|; 
pf -tiie tpwh bell or the blowng of trumpetji 
special courts were set up, while the fair lu^tedi 
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law in all jclisputi^ 

ttadters. . 'These courts were presided over ^ the ; 
I .bailiffs W other officerebf the fair, and were known - 
: as Courts of Pie-powder, from the French /uVd- 
■^oudreux, dusty-footed ; wayfarers and itinerant 
: iherchants being often spoken of as dusty- foots. All 
C classes of persons visited the fairs : merchants of 
. many countries, brought goods for sale and took 
' English goods away with them ; shopkeepers 
obtained at them their supplies for the next twelve 
months ; many non-buyers, both rich and poor, 
cahie as spectators ; and minstrels, jugglers and 
other entertainers were present to provide them 
with “ all the fun of the fair." 

Such markets and fairs were helpful alike to 
buyer and seller. Merchants and craftsmen could 
display their goods in safety^ and buyers were 
encouraged to buy whejj the transaction was a 
^ public one. Buying in open market, or in market 
overt, gave the customer some confidence that the 
goods were genuine and that the seller had not come 
by them dishonestly.' .• One difficulty was the 
presence of bad or debased coins, frequently those 
of foreign nations. A silver penny was , the 
English coin most generally used, but Edward III. 


introduced gold nobles and florins into circulation. 

; Money changing was] an important occupation 
4 and a difficult task whip foreign money of doubtful 
yalae was freely us^d. * #ifficulties also arose 
the custom of clii|piii|g and sweating the coins 
i- ^Jrjaad .SQ. reducing their ^'alue, and heavy penalties 
vlVwere inflicted for these br^ches of the law. 
if: !• :' of all |ra|^backs the.mau’kets and 



thirtei^nth centuiy alone there were royal grants'' ■. . 
of no less than .3300 fairs and markets, and: 
1560 more were added during the fourteentll 
century. 



CHAPTERVI. 

A Medieval Town at Play. 

We have now shared in the work-a-day life, of the 
town, but we must not be led to suppose from what 
The town we have seen that the life of the citizen 
at play, ^as one of all work and no play. 
Boys and girls, apprentices and burgesses, all 
had thefr times of relaxation, their holy-days or 
holidays when work was put aside and amusement 
arid revelry became the*order of the day. Nor 
was this revelry always of a refined nature, for our 
forefathers were inclined to be harsh and even 
brutal in their amusements. The presence of an 
open space known as the- Bull Ring in some of our 
towns to-day bears witn|iss to the extent to which 
bull-baiting was practised, and men and women 
alike enjoyed such spectacles as bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, boar-fighting, Qpck-fighting, and the throw- 
ing at cock and hensi loosely attached to stakes 
fixed in the ground. I ^ 

: But all their amuseme^?%vere not pf this type, 
liany of them were Isii^ilar to those we have 
vj^oii^ay already des|ri&d in speaking of .viHag? 

■ life, and w^e, Similarly associated with 

^gidl Jchurch festival^ o| vjdth special seasons of 
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the yeaf . Most towns and villages had their owe; 
•celebration of the vigil or wake of the feast of the 
saint to whom their parish church was dedicated* 
Hock-tide was observed in town and country alike^ 
though in the towns it had sometimes to be pro- - 
hibited. Shrove Tuesday, Corpus Christi, and 
other church festivals were carefully observed. 
On the morning of Shrove Tuesday the school- 
boys took their gamecocks to school and spent the : 
morning in cock-fighting ; after dinner they,' 
went out into the open fields and played games 
of football and other sports. The girls went out 
to skip and dance ; ninepins, battledore and 
shuttlecock, hoops and tops were also popular 
and many of the older people found enjoyment, 
in watching the young at play. There were days 
too when football might be played in the town 
streets,, all the youth of the town sharing in the 
struggle, as is still the custom in a few towns to-day. 
But in the larger towns this speedily became a 
nuisance and had to be suppressed. 

The defence of the town was always an important 
matter, especially if it was a coast town, and all 
Military able-bodied townsmen were expected : 
sports, to share in its protection. The Fridays 
in Lent were used to practise the arts of war,, 
sometimes by shooting at the butts with bow and 
arrow, sometimes by organising sham fights . Every ' 
Sunday the citizens were expected to spend some 
time -in archery ; laws were passed ordering them* 
to leave their football, tennis, and such amusements, 
and, practise archery instead. Twice every year, a- 
muster-at'-arms took place. All the townspeople 
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•; assewibled in the market-place or other a:pjpdihted 
: spot* armed for the fray with as good armour and 
Weapons as they could afford, from the poor man's 
axe or hammer to the richer citizen’s coat of mail, 
sword, and bow and arrows. All through the. 
summer, while the boys whipped their tops or 
played at bat and ball, the youths played games 
which helped to strengthen them and fit them for 
military service, their games including jumping, 
dancing, wrestling, casting the stone, quarter-staff, 
and archery. Sometimes valuable prizes were 
given, a silver horn for the best archer, or a ram 
for the best wrestler. For those who could afford 
td fight on horseback there was the quintain — a 
beam of wood revolving round a pivot on top of a 
post, and having a shield at one end and a bag of 
sand at the other. Each rider tilted at the shield, 
arid the careless tilter, Who failed to hit the shield 
squarely, was laughed at, while he that was slow 
of pace was hit by the' bag of sand as it swung 
round under the force ,0f his blow. Horse races 
were another favduriie amusement, and the 
* wealthier men and wpnien rode out into the 
country to 'hcunt 'and hawk. Tournaments also 
were attended by the people of town and country 

oMke. f ■ ■ ■ 

At Easter, especiallir, London youths were fond 
,/ bf tilting in boats upcp th|^Thames. They either 
Water engaged id;nffimic battle or tilted at a 
shield huij^ pn a pole fixed in mid- 
•itream. -A youth 4*"^^ with a lance ^ould 
.enter,, a boat without Jbars and allow himself 
to ]be‘ carried down py Ihe current towards the 




A SCKNE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Notice the dresses of monks and nuns, and of the people generally. The 
rims of the cart-wheels are protected by means of projecting nails. The archers 
are using the crpss-bow, not the usual English long-bow. 
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object" l(S®3 , tp break )ii3 la»ee ;;ljy 
stfii^jig the shield full and clean, and failure to ^ 
this often resulted in his being jerked, overboard* 
to vidle great amusement of the spectators who 
gathered on London Bridge and along the banlcs; ' 
In \^nter the presence of ice allowed of much ' . 
sliding and skating. The earliest English skates 
were made of the shin bones of animals, and the ; 
skater helped himself along by using an iron-shod . . 
pole. Another favourite amusement was to use 
a large and smooth piece of ice as a seat, on which. : ', 
a boy or girl sat, to be drawn along by a number ol 
companions who ran across the ice hand in hand, t . 

The vigils of certain feast days, such as St., : 
John’s Eve and St. Peter's Eve, were also observed. 

The townspeople decorated their doors ; ^ 
east ays. house fronts with green boughs^ 
.festoons, and garlands of flowers interspersed with 
oil lamps. These lamps were lighted in the even- 
ing, when sweet bread and good ale were placed \ 
out of doors before the houses for all to share. vW 
Some of the summer vigils were made occasions ; 
for bonfires, which also served the useful purpose^, ' 
of fumigating the streets of the town. On Mayp^f 
day all went out into the open country '■ - 
ay- ay. |jg£Qj.g dg^n “ to 'fetch in May.” 
Flowers, green boughs, and hawthorn branches;. .> 
were gathered, and were brought home at day;< 
break, amid joy and merriment, to decorate tto 
houses. The May-pole was set up with much- : 
rejoicing in some open, space, and the day was 
spent in archery, morris dancing, and other pu.Sr ; 
times and amusements. r - ; 



p Qhce every year came the importarit cereim>oy/ 
;vofs‘:h€a,ting the bounds. The common lands. 

' j^ating around the town were very valuable 
y the property, and it was necessary to see 
, ^tk^nds. jjjg landmarks were not removed, 

v3^nd to establish the town’s right to its teriijbory. ^ 
jftehce each year on Holy Thursday the town 
.^ officials, the priest, and many of the people 
•:imarched in procession around the boundaries of . 

■ th^town or parish, and saw that all were correct 

■ au4 duly marked out. This event, like so many 
fUth^s, would also furnish an opportunity for the 

-.citizens to spend a social evening together, 
^probably in the form of a supper or at the very 
least a "drinking.” The gathering in of the 
^arvests too meant change of occupation if not 
Ipiioiiday for many of the townspeople. Appren- 
, ,tices and servants who epuld be spared from their 
' crafts were compelled by law to help in this work, . 
'•and the long vacation dr summer holiday of the 
universities was probalfly arranged to allow the 
.students to share in the|task. 
f - ^airs and tournamei|ts were also holidays for 
,^^^any of the people,;|and jugglers,, acrobats, ' 
v iy&e fTin of jesters, anp priinstrels were present to 
.amuse th|;' -spectators. There were 
...,.'y?4tnen who could balkhde themselves head down- 
with the palmf- ^ their hands upon two 
’ sword points, others |y^«ebuld perform feats of ;' 
yHiUji^ihg. and' balancing Jwhile walking on stilts, 
■5i^^|i.e^e'':’Vvere'also tie |ver welcome.' stoiy-tgUJess^-? 
;; j^ilad singers . ^ll^kinds of food and 
• obtained, afd |ome of the fairs beeahie} 
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noted foir soifte ^jpecial kind of cake or other fohdr ^ 
'stuff.' ' 

Minstrelsy and ballad singing were popular 
everywhere. Many towns supported „their own 
minstrels, harpers, pipers, or sin|[er3,' 
ins re sy. these stajred at home through the + 

dark winter days and helped to amuse the citizens. 
But when spring came these entertainers left their 
homes and journeyed from town to town and from. 
fair to fair. Wherever they went they could count ; 
on a warm welcome, and they were often rewarded . 
at the public expense for their efforts. 

Pageants and processions of all kinds were 
extremely popular. Coronations, royal marriages, 

„ ^ the births of princes, visits of royal' 

■ personages, news of victories*,^pr eyen ? 

the appointment of a new mayor, all offered'ofjpor- 
tunities for shows of this type. The streets were 
decorated and a procession was formed in which 
the municipal officers, in all the glory of thfeir 
robes of office, took a very prominent place, while 
the. gildsmen in their liveries, and carrying 
pictures or images of the patron saints of their.- 
gilds, were also an important part of the spectacle. 
The- gilds too had their own special festival 
days, and after 1311 when the great festival of . 
Corpus Christi was firmly established in honour 
of the. consecrated Host, this feast day became 
in England the great opportunity for gild displays 
The:|estiyal was held about eight weeks after- 
- East^efV and was therefore always riear. .jftijdrv 
' svuhffiigr,- when long days ahd wju’ne ' we^thfei' 
‘iiiypuld .help to niake it a success. The 
v:-:' :-..yQL.,i.^ 
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was celebrated with biusic and prdceMion, flbw^rs 
were, strewn along the streets, and the citizens 
decorated their houses. In many towns there- 
, was a special I gild, the gild of Corpus Christi, - 
' composed of the most important citizens, to 
^ manage the procession, in which the churches 
also shared. 

The performance of outdoor plays dealing with • 
religious subjects was also associated with the 
^Miracle Corpus Christi and the preceding 

and feast of Whitsuntide. In early days 
the clergy sought to impress important 
P * religious truths upon the people’s minds 
by means of simple tableaux or dramatic repre- 
sentations, just as they used wall-paintings and 
i stained glass windows for the same purpose. 
These simple representations were associated with 
the special festival concerned, a tableau of the birth 
of Christ at Christmas, the placing of the crucifix 
with a portion of the Host within a specially built 
iieiulchre at Easter, I a representation of some 
}i|neident associated with the life of a saint upon his 
special day, and so ori. As such they w'ere solely 
the work of the priests and their assistants, and 
were performed within the church itself or in the 


churchyard. 

- In England, however, these representations 
y passed out of the hands of the clergy and became 
vpne of the duties ofi the^ilds -of the town. These 
: ^^ed the work o^. preparation and the cost of 

- /pi^uction. , This d§dslon of labour resulted in the 
! <i#elopment of the$p^formances into a sequence 

Jdifplajrs upon Bi|>li|al snbjects, which might' 



commence With , a represiehtation of the creation of 
the world, pass in revieW the chief events of the 
Old and New Testaments, and conclude with the 
spectacle of the Last Judgment. In the fourteenth 
century such plays were of two main types, miracle 
plays which illustrated some event in the life of a 
saint, and mystery plays which were associated 
with Scriptural history. 

We are fortunate enough to possess play cycles^, 
belonging to the towns of Chester, Coventry,, 
their York, and Wakefield respectively, and , 
preparation; it jg interesting to know that there was 
a representation of the Coventry cycle as late as • 
1580, when Shakespeare was sixteen years of age 
and lived not far away. Each individual play 
was comparatively short, and the total number in^,. 
a cycle varied with the number of gilds. The 
plays were allotted as much as possible in terms 
of the work of the gilds ; thus we find that the 
shipwrights of York presented the scene of the , 
building of the Ark ; the fishmongers and marip^s 
were responsible for the play of Noah in the } ' 
the goldsmiths and moneylenders staged the viat, 
of the Kings of the East with their presents to the 
infant Christ. No expense was spared in making 
the plays successful, and the gilds vied with, one 
another in their respective shares of the production: 
The stage properties were made of good material, 
and were carefully painted and gilded. Splendid 
dresses were worn by royal characters, and the : 
whole presentation was made as realistic as 
possible. 

Many of the plays combined the greatest reyer- 
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! ehce with rude fun und coarse buffoonery, which 
'Servied to relieve the situation from too tragic a , 
severity, and kept it true to life in its passage from 
jest to earnest and from laughter to tears. Certain 
.scenes and characters were always expepted to 
provide amusement: Noah’s wife is a terrible' 
scold and causes the unlucky Noah much trouble ; 
j Herod is represented as a vain boaster and ranter ; 
the building of the Tower of Babel gave splendid . 

' opportunities for farcical misunderstandings. 

Such performances were among the most popular 
amusements of the mediajval town. The plays 
and were presented on movable stages of 
presentation, tyvo or three stories which were drawn 
through the streets to appointed stations, such as 
the open market-place or the public green. The 
spectators took their stand at the station most 
conyenient for them and remained there through 
the day. Scaffolds and stands were often erected 
for their accommodation, and the windo\^'S of 
houses commanding a view of the stage were also 
filled with onlookers. 'J'he first act commenced 
about six o’clock in the n^brning at the first station. 
Its stage and actors w^e then moved on to the 
second station to repeat the act there, while at the. 
first station the seconcii act was played, and so on 
tilT the cycle was conjipleted. The performances 
lasted with intervals throughout the whole of the 
long midsummer day, and^ tfiere are recorded per- 
‘iormances of the Gild o:^Lohdon Parish Clerks which 
^cupied three and ^veh" eight days for Jheir 
*xbinplete representation, ,|ind were patronised by 
^tjbe l^hg and queen andbn^ny of the nobles. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Church and Monastery : Clergy, Monks, and 
Friars. 

Religion played so important a part in the life of 
mediaeval society, that no history of the Middle 
^ .. . Ages would be complete without some 
and definite reference to its work. There 
mediaeval were few if any undertakings, from the, 
socie y. grave, that were not , 

associated with it, and the Church united all classes 
of society within its one form of worship and belief 
in a way we can scarcely realise to-day aihid 
our various religious sects and parties. Within 
the Church all were equal, and the service of the 
Church was one of the means by which men belong- 
ing to the lower ranks of society could, and did, 
rise to the position of rulers in Church and State. 

The unit of this ecclesiastical life was the parish. 
Each parish had its church and parsonage, and 
, ' the parish church was a very important £ 

e pans . village life. At firs|t^ ; 

most of the parishes seem to have contained a rector pr 
a priest whose duty it was to guide the people i^?; 
matters religious . His parishioners supported hiifi. t 
by their tithes and oblations. The latter were volun^^’?, 



tary offerings .and paymenibs made for spedal 
sepdces, such as baptisms, marriages, and burials ; , 
the tithes were payments of a tenth part of all 
agricultural produce, or of the profits of trade and* 
business. Out of .these payments the rector was 
expected to maintain himself, provid'e for the 
; needs of the poor in his parish, and exercise 
f hospitality towards pilgrims and other passers-by. 

The manorial landowners had rights of patronage 
whfeh gave them the privilege of bestowing the 
Rectors benefice or living on whom they wished ; 
and vicars, and after the Norman Conquest, the 
livings were sometimes handed over to the monas- 
teries. The duties of rector were then performed 
by a vicar or deputy, who received only the offerings 
. and a portion of the tithe, 'the rest going to the monas* 
tery. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
benefices were often bestowed upon foreigners, who 
also employed vicars or chaplains ; and there were 
also many cases of pluralities, that is, of several 
rectorships being held by the same person, who 
was, again, compelled tq; seek the services of vicar 
, or chaplain in some of his benefices. . 

' The clergy came from all ranks of society. 
•Some were the younger sons of landowners, others 
(kades the sons of middle class townsmen or 
of 9*®‘*gy- small coui^ry freeholders, others the 
siphs of serfs. A len^tl^^ourse of preparation 
necessary in ordef ta become a fully qualified 
H^patj and many n^vef completed the course 
Kiit; t'ern'ained alwaysiin |minor orders. BetVeen 
^e;-ages of seven aijd |ourteen a boy intended 

through the four minor 



; <iird#s until he be<sa:^ an acolyte, when his chief 
duty was to wait upon the priest arid help in 
the preparations for the ceremony of the Mass. 
After this he could enter, the university if he 
desired, and after a four years’ course would 
become a sub-deacon. At twenty he became a, 
deacon, and at twenty-five a priest in full orders. 
At each stage there was a distinctive dress arid, 
special symbols of office ; for example, the . 
acolyte wore a close fitting linen garment and 
white tunic, and carried a napkin, a pitcher, and a 
taper ; in addition to the insignia of the lower 
offices, the deacon could wear a stole, or narrow, 
embroidered silk band, over his left shoulder, 
and carry the book of the Gospels ; the priest wore' 
the alb or long linen robe, and chasuble or cloak, 
which belonged to those who were entitled to 
celebrate Mass, the distinctive office and mark 
of a priest. Out of doors he would be recognised" 
by his closely ^tting tunic or cassock, his gown, 
and his tonsured or shaven head. 

As time went on other types of clergy developed 
in town and country. The rector or vicar might 
have curates or assistant priests to help him iri' 
his work ; gilds often maintained one or more' 
gild priests or chaplains to look after the religipus 
necessities of the members ; domestic chaplains 
were attached to the private chapels of noblemetti 
and gentlemen, whom they often served in secula?.;' 
as well as in religious matters. There were alsw 
a large number of priests attached to the chaira 
f tries which came into existence towards the eni3| 
* of the thirteenth century,. These were the gift^ 



of private individuals, and^nsisted pf- be^tiests 
of land or money to mafmain a. priest, one of 
•Chantry, whose duties was to offer masses. at • 
priests, one of the church altars for the repose 
of the soul of the founder and any other person 
mentioned by him. The portion of the church 
containing this altar was often formed into a 
separate chantry chapel, either by means of a. 
screen or by building an addition to the church. 
Ihl, the fifteenth century very few churches were 
.without a chantry, and some of the wealthiest 
town churches had as many as ten. The chantry 
priests often helped the rector in the work of 
the parish ; they also acted in many cases as 
schoolmasters. Generally speaking, their duties 
. were much easier than those of the country 
parson, and there was a tendency for country 
priests to seek the towns to enjoy such offices 
as gild chaplain or. chantry priest, and to leave 
their parish duties to be performed by vicar or by 
curate. But these were exceptions, and the 
.majority of the' clergy performed their duties 

i ' well. They traversed- the parish at all times of 
Me day and night, and in all weathers, to carry- 
lonsolation to the sick or administer the sacrament 
lo the dying. , 

Each morning at fiye or six o’clock the morning 
Mass was celebrated for “ such as be travellers 
' Church by the w'pyj'’^hile the Sanctus bell 
I' services, warned worllers of the time of con- 
l^iS^dfation of the eletnefits and enabled thfm t^o 
' Jmeei .and share in i^e| service. Simila^y twifcl^V 
' a , at four in the n^j^ing and niH|||n this evening. 



in siiiiMjilier, and at A and eight in winter, ‘tii6 
Ahgelus bell reminded the people of the duty of 
prayer to thd Virgin. The church 'was also open 
throughout the day for private devotion. On ' 
Sundays there was* morning service or Matins at 
six or seven bMock, and High Mass at nine or tpn, 
preceded by the blessing of the holy water and 
the aspersion or sprinkling therewith of church 
and congregation. The rest of the day was spent " 
in rest or relaxation, except that during the ■ 
afternoon many of the people attended Vespers or 
evensong. 

The eastern end of the church, the chancel, 
which contained the altar, belonged to the rector,' 
and it was his duty to keep it in 

^ish good condition ; the rest of the church, 
the nave, was the people’s, and .they 
were very proud of it and willingly spent money 
on its decoration and repair. From the four-, 
teenth century a beautifully carved rood-screen ; 
of wood or stone separated the chancel frmn 
the nave,. Above it was a loft or gallery, which 
might contain the organ if the church possessed! 
one, but which always had in it a large rood 6^ 
cross bearing a figure of Jesus, supported on either|| 
side by statues of the Virgin and St. John^'^ 
Churciies without the screen had the crucifix .< 
suspended from a beam, the rood-beam, which 
occurs as early as the eleventh century. The 
choir sat in the western portion of the chancel > . 
the eastern was occupied by the altar, the. sedilia 
^df/seats for the clergy, and tlie piscina, a small ; 
.Itone basi# usOT foi* washing^e holy -vessels afteB; 
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litie Cfilebraition 6f^ the, M^s/ In front 6f anil" 

, a^ve the altar hu^g the pyx, a box coVeted with 
a richly embroidered cloth, in which the reserved ‘ 

f ^ijrtion of the sacrament was kept. Near the 
estern end of the church was the ■ baptismal 
'foftt, and in the porch was a holy water stoup. 
At first the sermon was delivered from the steps 
^ of the altar, afterwards the pulpit was introduced 
and was placed at the chancel end of the nave, 
^ere were few seats in the churches, some stone 
. or wooden benches along the walls were used 
by the older and weaker parishioners, but the 
majority of the people stood or knelt, as the case- 
might be, upon the rush-covered stone flooring of 
the nave. . . 

. The walls were covered with paintings. One 
, of the most important of these was a picture of the 
©ay of Judgment on ‘the wall above the chancel 
atch. There were generally other altars in the 
church, especially at; the ends of the side aisles- 
' of the nave, and above;each was a picture associated 
with the saint to wh^m the altar was dedicated. 
ii.'Each church also possessed valuable vessels and 
I vestments for use ih the services. These were 
|the presents of zealous parishioners, and no cost 
Pwa^ too great, nctf workmanship too fine for 
^ them. Many of thi vestments and altar and wall 
/^orations were wepk^d .with thp embroidery for 
whi^ England was fan^dlSs, and combined with the 
, paintings and ^t^n§d . glass windows , to give 
, J^nghtness and colo|r |o ^ejchurch. Gifts to the 
alsQ|taie the^ iotm of , land and 
'^iipiises', or flocks au|;h|rds. j^ll these possessiq^^^^ 



wefe the, property of the parishioners ahd . were ^ 
carefully watched over by the churchwardens j 
who acted as the people’s trustees. 

Very different from, the parochial clergy were the^; . 
monks, whose monasteries sometimes flourished afi^^ 
the expense of the parish churches, part’ i ' 
The mon . tithes being appropriated for 

their use. The priest had taken holy orders ; the 
monk might be a layman. The priest lived and 
worked in the world, the monk in seclusion. Monks 
(and nuns) were members of communities of men (or 
women) who had devoted themselves to God’s ' 
service, and to help in that service had bound 
themselves by vows to obey definite rules of life. 
Each community lived a common life within the 
walls of a monastery ; it was thought that by 
withdrawing from the world it would be easier to 
rise to higher ideals of thought and conduct. The 
day was arranged in a sequence of prayer, worship, 
and work, and no period was left without employ-' 
ment. The rules of different communities varied 
in detail, but the underlying principles were the 
same in all, and involved the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

Christian monastic life originated in the' East, ’ 
notably in Egg^t ; from thence it passed to Rome, 

^ , , apd Western Europe. Its forms 

monks: wcr^^^verej and its strict discipline, 

the rigorous Wts, and other mortificatiorfs 
Benedietmes; j. iu i. j i- ' 

were uns|^®V to the harder climatic 

conditions of Wes t^^^ ds. In the sixth century 

St. Benedict inst|^^ a. new. rule involving a, 

^omi^^ife under the control of a governor^ a^' 
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this soon became the recognised form of Weston 
nipnasticism. The Normans were responsible for 
great extensions of the Benedictine rule in England, 
where it was always popular. Westminster, 
Canterbury, St. Albans, Durham, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Glastonbury, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Winchester, Worcester, are only some of the 
Benedictine houses in England. The Benedictines 
were popularly known as the Black Monks. Their 
Cuter dress consisted of a white woollen cassock 
covered by a flowing black gown and a black hood. 
The nuns of the order had a black gown and veil 
over a. white under-garment, and a white wimple 
which covered the neck and came closely round 
the face. 

The history of a monastic order is generally one 
of decline and reform. Success brings wealth, 
the wealth brings relaxation of the rule, 

Cluniacs; and this leads to the institution of a 
reformed order, which calls men back to the devo- 
tion and austerity of the original rule. The first 
reform of the Benediptines originated in the tenth 
century at the abbey; of Clugny, in Burgundy. It 
strengthened the discipline of the religious houses 
by making each house responsible to the Abbot 
of Clugny instead :of only to its own abbot as 
heretofore. The d^ss of the order remained like 
that of the BenedSitiiies. This Cluniac rule was 
rifcver very popularfin Eiigland, though there were 
i]^portant houses It Bermondsey, Lewes, North- 
ampton, and Pontefra^. • * 

- ;• At the beginning j^f fhe twelfth century an order 
'^tablished by . an Englishman, Stephen Harding, 



tried once more to restore the i^ule of St. Benedict 
to its earliest observai^ce. Harding was the abbot 
the of Citeaux, in Burgundy ; this new order 
Cistercians; Js therefore known as the Cistercian. 
Its popularity was largely due to the nobility of 
character and energy of St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairyaux. The rule called for a greater simplicity . 
of life than monks were then observing. Its 
monasteries were built in secluded valleys, away 
from the haunts of men. The buildings were 
plain, and the churches devoid of ornament except 
such -as was absolutely necessary. The members 
of each house were divided into two classes, the 
monks proper, and the lay brothers or conversi. 
These latter never took holy orders, and spent a 
large portion of their time at work in the fields 
of the monastery. The Cistercians were known 
as the White Monks from their white cassocks, 
gowns, and hoods, over which a black cloak was 
thrown when they went outside the monastery. 
The order was always popular in England ; Beau- 
lieu, Furness, Fountains, Tintern, Netley, Rievaulx, 
and Valle Crucis are some of its English abbeys.' 

The strictest order was the Carthusian, which 
was founded a few years before the Cistercian at 
the Chartreuse, in the south-east of France. 
Carthusians. Its rule of life was too austere ever to 
be popular, and there were never more than nine 
Carthusian houses in England. The most im- 
portant of these was the Charterhouse in London. 
The life was a solitary one. Each monk had a 
separate cell, and only met his brethren at certain 
oFthe church services, and at dinner on Sundays 



HiaacJ feast, dajre. The monks never, tasted in^at 
’had' only had onfe meal n day. They were the 
:: noblest of the monks, and right down to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries maintained their rule 
y in all its strictness. Every member of the order 
’ wore a shirt of horsehair next his skin ; his outer 
garments were a white hood and cassock, and 
over the cassock a white scapul'ary, that is, a long 
apron-like piece of cloth which passed over the 
/ head and hung down from the shoulders before 
ahd behind, while it was joined at the sides below 
the waist by a band of the same material about 
6 inches wide. Also whereas the other orders 
had their heads shaved in a large circular tonsucss^ 
the Carthusians had their heads entirely shaved. 

The monastic day lasted from sunrise to sunset, 

; and therefore varied in length with the time of 
A day in a the year. It was divided into twelve 
monastery, equal parts, the hours ; and duties 
were assigned to each. portion of the day. Six 
times at least each (lay there were services in the 
monastic church ; after one of these services the 
ywhole of the monks assembled in the chapter- 
house, a portion of the monastery reserved for 
their daily meetings. Here a chapter of the rule 
of the order was read and explained, duties were 
■ allotted by the abbot or prior who governed the 
monastery, complaints of wrong-doing on the part 
of the monks w^re irgpeived, and punishments 
•^ ■awarded. In the |es| days of the rule there were 
:_hhly two meals a c]^y,|one after Mass, about eleven 
J tt'dlock, the secon<|; the evening. The tare was 
vj|I|in and whole|bii|e, and. the monks dined 



tpgetti^* in , a, large dinmg*hall known 
refectory or /rater. Duriiig the meal one of th^ i, 
occupied the refectory pulpit and read aioud tpi 
• the rest from the Bible or some other religiotii ", 
book. The rest of the day was spent in work and ' ' 
meditation. The sleeping place was a long and . 
lofty room known as the dormitory or dorier„''< 
The beds were arranged in rows along the walls', 
and some dorters were divided into cubicle^. ; 
There was a long and important, service in the. 
church at midnight in which all the monks shared. ‘ 
The monastery was planned to allow of the 
work and service we have briefly described. The 
the church was usually placed to the . 
mon^tic north so as to keep off the cold winds. . 
buildings, cruciform in shape, with nave 

and chancel, and transepts which formed the arms 
of the cross. A space around the back of the high ' 
altar (the ambulatory or procession path) allowed 
of the processions, which were an important part, 
of the ritual. On the south side of the nave were 
the roofed arcades or cloisters, in which the monks 
spent their days. They were built around the' 
four sides of an open grass-covered space or garth. 
The chapter-house was in the east cloister, near .: 
the south transept, and next it was. the dorter. 

A passage led directly from the dorter into the 
south transept to enable tfle monks to enter the 
church at night without passing, into the cloister. 

. There were two entrances to the churqh for day , 
use, in the east and west cloisters respective)^. \ 
The north side of the cloisters was the home of ; 
*the oldest tnonks. Here, they kept their boote ih: 



$ ;^es ilong the walls, and here they studied, wote, 
illuhiinated their books. Some o^ the most 
i ;^^prtaht monastic books were prepared, in a 
- special room, the scriptorium or writing-room. 
; Ih the north-yvest cloister was the monastic school. 



PLAN OF A rORTlONi'oF A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY. 
{Based upon a plan 0/ Westminster Abbey.) 


The refectory was parallel to the south cloister in 
Benedictine houses! a.t right- angles to it in 
■Cistercian; in both|c^e^as far away from the . 
:i. church as possible, ^h^n there were the cellars; 
grmiaries, and oth^ |tore-houses, ' the ajpbot's 
■ ho^se, the infirmarjf wpere old and sick monks ■ 
^l^!^,with some rela3i|iti|n of the rule, the common 
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fobin; iW cSkfactbry in which a fire* was. kepjt> 
throughout the winter to which the monks mights 
• go at intervals and warm themselves, the almonry 
where alms were daily administered to the pooir, 
the guest-house where pilgrims could spend the 
night, and many other buildings, together with 
the curia or open courtyard with its large gateway 
giving ingress to the monastery. The whole was- 
shut off from the outer world by a high stone wall. 

Some of the guest-houses (or hospitia) became 
places of refuge for the sick. In them the sick, 

. lame, and blind, the lepers and the 
” ■ insane, were specially catered for ; that 

is, they became hospitals in the modern meaning 
of the term. The care of the sick was looked upon 
in the Middle Ages as a religious obligation. Hence 
these early hospitals were associated with the 
religious houses. 

Such an establishment required a large staff of 
officers. They included the abbot, who was head 
Monastic and father of the abbey ; the prior, 
officials, vpho came next in importance in abbeys, 
and was head of the priories ; the precentor, who 
arranged the church services and was mainly 
responsible for their conduct ; the sacrist, who 
attended to the relics and ornaments of the church ; 
the cellarer, almoner, kitchener, infirmarer; and 
fraterer, whose names suggest their duties, and 
niany others. There was also a large staff of paid 
I servants to help in the work of the place. 

What has been said of the life of the monkS; 
s applies also generally to the life of the nuns, who 
Lliyed and worked under the government of abbess 
r - vot. l.-r^ . ■- 



the reli^ous offices of thW cjitirchw 
hiding performed by chaplains. Houses of Belies 
' ^ . dictine nun? were most numerous in 

unnene?. ^ fg^ communities fol- 

lowed the Cistercian rule. 

The clergy and monks thus formed two distinct 
religious bodies within the realm, and it was 
Regulars customary to distinguish them by speak- 
and ing of the monks who were separated 
.^^eculars. fj-Qm world as the regular clergy, 
and the clergy who remained in touch with the 
world as the secular clergy. Among the most 
important of the secular clergy were the parish 
rectors. The parishes were collected into dioceses, 
each of which was under the control of its bishop, 
who was one of the great landowners of the realm. 
Some of these dioceses were very large. That of 
Lincoln, the largest and most populous, stretched 
from the Humber to the Thames, and from Cam- 
bridge to Leicester and Oxford. One peculiarity 
of the English bislioprics was that many of them 
were closely connected with monastic institutions ; 
the monastic church : being the cathedral churdi 
also. Thus Chichester, Lichfield, London, and 
York were secular bishoprics of Saxon foundation ; 
. Canterbury, Durham, and Ely were some of the 
bishoprics associate^ with monasteries. 

Each diopese had its cathedral, the church in 
which the bishop \m6. ')xT» cathedra or seat. These 
The cathedr^ ittaturally became very im- 
nb^op’s portant |:cejatres of worship, ^nd. a 
4^^ number |of |lergy were chosen to aid in 
^!p^ormance an| i| the administrative duties 



(ii th^ diocese. ‘ In the non<monastic cathedrafe* 
these clergy, who were generally known as pre-' 
bendaries or canons, lived within the cathedral 
precincts or close. Hie head of the canons was the 
dean. They were supported by a share of the 
lands and funds belonging to the cathedral, each 
The priest’s share being termed his prebend, 
cathedral They met in the cathedral chapter 
chapter. j^Quse under the presidency of the dean 
to consider the affairs of the cathedral. As in the 
monasteries, the meetings were termed chapters, 
and the control of the cathedral was in the hands 
of the dean and chapter, for the duties of the 
bishop prevented him from exercising any close 
supervision over the work of the cathedral. 

Such a company of clergy formed a college of 
priests ; each of these cathedrals was therefore a 
Collegiate collegiate church ; there were other 
churches, churches too which were also collegiate, 
and were served like the cathedrals by colleges of 
secular clergy. St. Paul’s Cathedral, York, and 
Lichfield were cathedrals of this collegiate type ; 
Manchester, Ripon, and South wdl were collegiate 
churches which were not cathedrals ; and we 
still have two* collegiate churches in England, 
namely, Westminster Abbey and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The secular canons had rules for their govern- 
ment, but unlike the monks they were all priests. 
Canons they lived in contact with the world, 
Regniar: they were bound by no vows, and they 
enjoyed separate incomes and private property. 
«Bht this idea of collegiate life developed until irl 
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the twelfth century there were matty bodies of 
Canons Regular, who were very much' more like 
the monks or regulars than they were lijce the 
secular priests and canons. They lived a collegiate 
life under discipline, took vows and submitted to 
rules, but were not shut off from the world as the 
monks were, and served as priests in parish 
churches, especially in those belonging to their 
order. They became more monastic as time went 
on, and were often looked upon as monks. The 
two most important bodies of Regular Canons in 

Augustinian England were the Augustinian or 

or Black, and the White or Premonstra- 
tensian Canons. The rule of the former 
was supposed to be derived from St. Augustine of 
Hippo ; the latter took their name from Pr^- 
montr^ in France, where the order originated. 
The Black Canons wore long black cassocks, 
surplices, and amices, that is, fur capes or hoods, 
during divine service ; and out of doors black 
' hoods and cloaks bound with leather girdles, and 
a biretta, a square cap with prominent corners. 
They were always popular in England, their 
abbeys and- priories including those at Bristol, 
Carlisle with a cathedrkl, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Oxford, Leicester, and Aldgate Priory in London. 

Premon White ^nons were never so 

stratensian popular. Th^r approximated more to 
wSte White orf Cisl^cian monks, and 
V * ‘ ’ their discipline Was therefore seyerer 

than that of the Augu|!tiidans. They had inj- 
:^m*tattt houses at W^bC^, Halesowen, and 
: D^ehain. Their d^^^was a black cassock 
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with a White cibak and hood and four-squai^’, 

cap.’';-' .^ ■ ^^.,' 

Uftder the Augustinian rule and very much like 
regular canons were two military orders, the 
, Templars and the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Both were 
Knighte associated with the Holy Land and 
ospi era. Crusading spirit that developed 

there. The Templars were founded to protect 
the Holy Sepulchre, the pilgrims who visited it, 
and the highways leading to it ; the Knights 
Hospitallers, to provide for the needs of the pilgrims 
and protect them on their way. Both orders 
became very rich and powerful., so much so that in 
1312 the order of the Templars was suppressed. 
The headquarters of the English branches of these 
orders were both in London — the Templars in the 
Temple, which still contains one of their round 
churches, shaped after the fashion of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; the Knights 
Hospitallers at the Hospital of St. John, Clerken- , 
well. Both were dressed in the armour of the 
period, but while the Templar’s armour was 
covered with a white coat, having a red cross on 
the breast, and a long flowing white mantle with a ■ 
red cross on the shoulder, the Knight of St. John 
had coat and mantle of red and cross of white. 

Neither monk nor canon- did much to help the 
poor and wretched people, crowded together in the, 
The Friars dirty hovels and narrow streets of t^e. 
and their thirteenth - century towns. Even the : 
parish priest proved unequal to' fhe 
tas^ Sickness^ plague, and unbelief were spreading 
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' Everywhere when a neW religious order iaw^ to 
• meet the need of the time. Two noble enthusiasts 
' were responsible for this : the one, St; Francis of- 
Assisi, the son of an Italian merchant ; the other, 
St. Dominic, a Castilian. It was unbelief and 
ignorance which shocked St. Dominic, and the 
remedy was incessant preaching and teaching. 
It was sickness and poverty that troubled St. 
Francis, and the cure was the example and ministry 
of the begging friar or mendicant, trying, like the 
Master* he served, to seek and to save that which 
was lost. St. Francis gathered around him a body 
of brothers (Fraters or Friars) pledged to poverty, 
and pledged to labour in the world to save the 
bodies and souls of the poor forsaken wretches of 
the towns. St. Dominic followed his example 
with a company of preaching friars . Both preached 
to the people, the Dominicans often in Latin to 
the educated classes, the Franciscans to the common 
people, in the rough and homely vernacular of the ’ 
people themselves. Both came to England, and 
both were well received. They took up their 
abode in the poorest quarters of the cities and did 
splendid service there. Four greater orders and 
many lesser ones came mto being. Their houses 
or friaries were modelled on the plan of the 
monasteries, but they we^e only temporary resting- 
places. From them the Jfriars spread through the 
country, preaching in chi|rchesi, or in the open air, 

. eolle^^^ audience^ i^on the highwajrs, or 

round the steps of the mlarklt cross, or in the op^n 

friars or 


•spaces 01. the towns. 

, But \ike many of the 



orders these 




, became <^Hpt . From .being eagerly 

welcome^l as the missionary and revivalist helpers 
of the parochial clergy, they became objects of ' 
suspicion, the usurpers of the duties and offerings 
of the parish priests. Patriotic Englishmen like 
Wyclif, Langland, and Chaucer denounced them and 
their works. Yet in the days of their glory they 
had done very much for those to whom they had 
ministered so nobly. 

In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries they were to be met with in every town 
and village of the country. There 
orders Dominican, Preaching or 

distinctive Black Friar, dressed in white scapulary 
^eta’ which were completely 

covered by his long, black cloak and 
hood ; the Franciscan, or Minorite or Grey Friar, 
at first in cloak of grey and hood of black, but 
afterwards in cloak and hood of brown. He went 
barefooted, or at most was shod in sa’ndals, and his 
cloak was girded at the waist with a piece of 
knotted cord. The Carmelites or White Friars 
wore cloaks of white over a daf k brown tunic and 
scapulary ; the Augustinian or Austin Friars had 
black gowns with broad sleeves, black hOods and 
leather belts. These were the four great orders, 
and their dwelling-places may still be located 
in many of our towns as names of wards or districts. 
Besides these there were several lesser orders, 
such as the Crutched (or Crossed) Friars, and the' 
Trinitarians, but all these minor orders were 
suppressed in 1370. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Famous Buildings. 

> ,We hive seen that religion played a great part in 
the life of the people of the Middle Ages. It was 
Mediaeval ® period when people were greatly 
loye of interested in building, and the union 
building. these two interests resulted in the 
- erection of many of the churches and cathedrals 
we have to-day. Of course the buildings con- 
structed were not confined to churches. We 
have already spoken of th*e castles, town-halls, 
and gild-halls built by mediaeval Englishmen ; 
and examples of manor houses and barns, and 
beautiful half-timbered dwelling-houses are still 
to be found in many patt^ of the country. But 
some of the people’s greatest efforts were associ- 
' ated with their churches and cathedrals, and it is 
in them that their work can be studied best. 

, One remarkable thing -about these buildings is 
that' we know very litt|e about their builders, 
i iv.Medieval They were not c^ej[jilly planned in the 
y • baUders. vvay a mode^ ^architect commences 
■ his work. Much was left' tos the master workman 
/^^loyed on the structuif, i|nd he was essentially 
a v^orkman wh^h# learned, his craft by 



at it for a number of years. Similarly ^ 
the gecoration of the church was left to the carvers, • 
who expressed themselves upon the stone as best 
■ they could in accordance with the fashion in - 
decoration at the time. Much of the work was^ 
(^one with rough measurements, and we do not 
find the exactness and correctness of modern work ? 
much also was a matter of trial, and there were 
many failures. Towers fell down from insufficient 
support or weak foundations, and we are still , 
engaged^ in repairing their faulty workmanship.,,, 
But the inspiration was theirs, and this is never/ 
more visible than when we compare a modern 
copy of their work with an original example. 

All classes shared in the cost of erection ; the 
clergy and monks contributed their part ; 
parishioners were willing to pay for the improve- 
ment of their churches ; the pilgrims added their 
offerings to the fund. The churches were pious 
thank-offerings and sacrifices to God, and as they 
were God’s houses they had to be made worthy 
of His presence therein. Hence they were large 
and strong, mysterious in their long-drawn aisles 
and dim religious light, lofty and aspiring in their 
towers and spires and pinnacles. 

All through the Middle Ages church building 
and church planning continued to change and 
Mediaeval develop. -Each generation added 
church' something to the methods employed;, 
planning, main characteristics remainea 

very much the same. The church consisted of a 
long central aisle or passage extending from east 
to » west with,- smaller aisles on either side.- The 
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’ side aisles had low roofs, the main aisle Oftmed 
. high above them so as to get light from windows 
■ placed above their roofs. There were also windows 
ih the walls of the side aisles to light the ground- 
ijflopr, and in order that this light might penetrate 
‘ to the central aisle, the lower portion of the walls 
of the latter consisted of columns connected by 
; 'arches on which the walls were raised. The 
window space at the top of these walls is called 
the clerestory, between it and the lowest or aisle 
' sWry there is generally a space without .windows 
known as the triforium or blindstory. We thus 
get three stories in the greater churches ; the 
ordinary parish church usually has but two, the 
aisle story and the clerestory. The general 
shape of the larger churches is that of a Latin 
cross. The arms of the cross are to the north and 
south, and are called transepts ; the main beam 
of the cross has its upper portion east of the 
transepts and forms the chancel, its lower and 
longer portion is to the west of the transepts and 
constitutes the nave. 

By means of the clere3t<^ the builders solved 
the problem of lighting the dhurch, but roofing 
it was also difficult. It was possible to roof it 
with wood, but wood meant the danger of fire, 
and builders therefore tried to get inner ceilings 
of stone in the form of arched roofs or vaults, as 
;\they are generally tern|ed, jThis was possible 
; .'V^th the roofs of the lowjside a^isles, but not with 
the high roof of the centr|l ^sle. They could no| 
j^dily carry a stone robf'j^cross a wide space, 
stone was heavy and r^u^ed plenty of support . 





INTERIOR OF A NORMAN CHURCH. [U'. S, Campbell^ phot. 
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ftei^ much attentipn had to be paid to roofing 
or and; this had a great effect Upoft tfio? 

stylies of architecture evolved. • Iiet us see va hij^ ; 
these styles were, and suggest some simple mea»| 
by Which we can distinguish them. 

The early English .were not great buil^w;^ 
They were content for the most part with s^l^ 
rectanigular churches built of wood, 
rough stone covered with plaster. The i 
and windows were small, with triangular op,,' 
semicircular tops, the tower square" 
and crowned with a low roof in the; 
form of a square pyramid. Their successors, the 
Normans, on the other hand, were famous builders. 
They rebuilt the cathedrals and many of the 
churches, remodelled the existing monasteries and- 
founded many new ones. No country in Western 
Europe can show nobler planning and building 
dunhg the eleventh century than England can, 
in what we term the Norman, or, better, the - 
Romanesque style, for the style was derived from 
the methods employed by the builders of the later 
Roman Empire. 

The Normans built always for strength, their 
buildings were therefore massive but gloomy. 
Norman or Large cylindrical or octagonal columns’ 
Ronianesque and huge piers of masonry supported;., 
architecture, semicircular arches, and doors and 
windows showed the same characteristic semi-/ 
circular arch. The chancel was rounded off into ,a; 
semicircular end termed an apse : similar apses^ 
occurred at the eastern ends of the side aisles, 
\yhere additional altars were placed. Above the 
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^ ' ^ traaisepts a low square toyi^ 

; was often erected, there were also smaller twiu 
■ jtegivers at the western entrance to the church. 

. |TKe windows were small and narrow and splayed 
the inside ; the doors were generally made 
^ Imposing, and highly ornamented . Many attempts 
li^^re also, made to ornament the stone -work 
^.^fehin and without the church. As the tool 
,f»ws. an axe, this carved decoration is naturally 
lat and shallow, and the forms employed are 
often gfiometrical (zigzags, stars, diamonds, trellis- 
'work, and billets, that is, small blocks of stone 
with spaces between), though there are also repre- 
sentations of fruits and flowers, and of men and 
animals, often grotesque. There are plenty of 
examples of Norman work in England, for their 
cathedrals were sufficiently large and imposing to 
remain as the groundwork of subsequent builders. 
Gk)od examples are to be found at Canterbury, 
Durham, Peterborough, Norwich, St. Albans, 
Winchester, Gloucester, and Hereford cathedrals, 
and at the Temple and St. Bartholomew’s churches 
in London. < 

About the middle of the- twelfth century the 
semicircular arch began to give place to a pointed 
The great change led to much 

change to alteration in building, and introduced 
^thic the style of architecture known as 
Gothic. With |t tqgre came also a 
change in roofing. Wood l^dibeen used generally 
jforthe high vaults, and the lower side aisles and-^ 
•^he crypts beneath the churches' -had been roofed 
hy means of heavy vaults ^made of concrete. It 




INTERIOR OF A GOTHIC BUILDING. 

TheChapter Houses Lincoln Cathedral. Erected between laoo and 1250 A.D. 




was now found possible to make a much lightei: 
vault by carrying upwards a rib, or pointed arch 
of stone, from each of the four corner columns ’ 
or supports of each section of the roof, to meet 
in the centre of the space to be covered. These 
formed two intersecting diagonals, and the tri- 
angular spaces between each pair of ribs were 
filled with thin layers of very light stone, such as 
chalk or tufa. The high vaults could be covered 
in this way ; the ribs of stone were an added ' 
decoration, and their junction in the centre of 
the space could be covered by an ornamented 
stone or boss. Thinner columns were sufficient 
to support these ribbed vaults ; the buildings 
became lighter and more graceful, the walls were 
made thinner, and large windows were introduced 
and were soon filled with stained glass. These 
thinner walls were supported on the outside of 
the building by projecting buttresses of stone. 
The outward thrust of the main roof on the walls 
of the clerestory was counteracted by the use of 
flying buttresses, stone supports which extended 
from the sides of the clerestory wall above the 
roofs of the side aisles to the tops of the aisle 
wall buttresses. These w'ere lengthened to receive 
them, and loaded with stone pinnacles to make 
them heavy enough to resist the thrust. At 
first these buttresses were very- plain, but they 
became more and more ornamental as time went . 
on. 

The Gothic style continued in use during the , 
rest of the Middle Ages. We distinguish different . 
periods of its work according to thejr most marked 
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(^^racteristics, for the fashion in favour changed 
• with the lapse of time. We speak of the work 
Periods of about 1 1 50 to 1 200, when the 

Gothic change was taking place, as Trhnsi- 
architccture. . jjetween 1200 and 1300 is the 

, Early English or Geometrical period ; from 130Q 
to 1380 is the Decorated period, during' which 
Gothic architecture reaches its highest expression ; 
the period of its decline between 1380 and .1530 
is spoken of as the period of Perpendicular Grothic 
architecture. But it is impossible to limit these 
periods by hard-and-fast dates. Different styles 
occur simultaneously in different parts of the 
country, and the changes from one style to another 
come gradually. Also it is at special points in 
each period that there is great activity in building. 
The last twenty years of the twelfth century is 
such a period ; the next century closed with a 
similar outburst of building ; the years of prosperity 
which marked the opening of the reign of 
Edward III. were specially active ones. There 
was also much church restoration and rebuilding 
during the fifteenth century in the prosperous 
woollen towjis of the eastern counties. 

The Transitional and Early English or Geo- 
nietrical periods are marked by the great change 
in vaulting , already described. The 
thinner and i lighter clerestory and 
Geometeical triforium walls aroi»carried on graceful 
11^^300. columns competed by pointed arches, 
and being l|gh|er are raised mu^jh 
higher than in the Nor^ail churph. The loftier 
vaults add muph to thit l^eauty of the edifice^ 
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The columns are of various shapes, and are 
ornamented along their length with shafts of dark 
Purbeck marble which stand away from the main 
column, and add greatly to the effect of light 
and shade. This effect is also increased by the 
deeply cut’ mouldings of windows, doors, and’ 
arches which are characteristic of the Early 
English style. The windows at first are still 
narrow, but they are lengthened and are capped 
by pointed arches, so that their shape is that of a 
lancet. These lancet windows soon begin to be 
grouped in sets of three, five, or even seven lights, 
of which the centre is the tallest ; and the whole 
set is made to form one window by being sur- 
rounded with a pointed arch. The blank space 
thus left above the lights is then pierced by a 
tracery of circles or other geometrical forms, which 
is 'elaborated until the mullions or upright staffs 
of stone between the lights are carried up and 
interwoven into a series of geometrical shapes 
at the top of the window, and we have the beauti- 
ful and characteristic geometrical tracery of the 
windows of the later geometrical style. The 
fashion of decoration also changes considerably; 
for the replacement of axe by chisel made deeper 
mouldings and cuttings possible. The commonest 
decorations are the dog-tooth, a projecting orna- 
ment suggesting a tooth or pyramid, and the 
diaper pattern. The capitals of the columns are 
generally bell-shaped, and are decorated with a 
stiff and conventional foliage. 

At the same time the western entrance to the 
chureh was made more imposing, and spires were 








■ added to the low Norman towers. The chara^t^r 
istic spire of this first period is the broach SpireV 
so called because it has a base as lai^e as the 
top of the tower on which it is placed, and therefore 
' suggests a broach or spit. There were also great 
extensions of the eastern end of the church, which 

* 

was generally made square and not rounded as» 
in the Norman apses. During the Norman period 
the development of ritual and the increase in the 
number of relics and of pilgrims who came to see 
them had led to the formation of an ambulatory 
or procession path around the sides and back of 
the chancel. Smaller side chapels were placed 
around this as the number of saints and relics 
increased, and finally during the second half of 
the thirteenth century the increased worship of 
the Virgin led to the building of a large number 
of lady chapels which were mostly placed at the 
east end of the church, behind the high altar. 

' Splendid examples of transitional work may be 
seen at Durham and Canterbury cathedrals, and 
in the Tepiple Church and Lambeth Palace. 
Early English work occum at Salisbury, Canter- 
bury, Southwark, Ely, Lincoln, and elsewhere. 

During the next period, English Glothic rose to 
its greatest heights. There is an increased use of 
Decorated decoration, f constant striving for 
■ Gothic, beauty and effect in all direc- 

• ^ 1300-1380. The ^ometrical designs of the 

windows give place to ffowlng interwoven lines of 
V' tracery, the old Norman *wheel-shaped window 
, id^yelops into a beautiful r(^nd rose window ; the 
' - Window spaces become lar^r; and are filled with 
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stai^^- glass. The dpg'tboth ornament is suO’ . j 
ceqded by . the ball • flower, a ball resembling . a . 
small circular flower or a hawk’s bell. But the 
sjbafts which decorate the columns are no longer 
detached from it ; the mouldings are shallower, 
and the effect of light and shade is obtained by 
increasing the number of the moulds or cuttings.. 
The decorative foliage is less stiff and conven- 
tional. In canopies, windows, and doors the 
plain pointed arch is. added to by trefoils, or 
changed for the doubl^>curving ogee arch. The 
ribs in the ceiling vaulting are increased in number, 
and every joint or intersection of the ribs is con- 
cealed by a carved boss. Outside the church, the 
spires become taller and slenderer, and their 
bases no longer fill the whole of the top of the 
tower. Flying buttresses are more frequent and 
more highly decorated ; the wall buttresses have 
niches for figures, and both their walls and their 
pinnacles share in the general decoration. Quaintly 
carved and grotesque gargoyles are used as the 
ends of the .waterspouts which carry the roof 
drainage clear of the walls of the church. There 
are good examples of this period at York, with 
wonderful fourteenth-century stained glass, Lich- 
field, Wells, Exeter, and Carlisle. 

In the perpendicular period there is something of 
decline. The emphasis is now placed on straight 
Perpendicular^®®^ both vertical and transverse, and * 

Gothic, on the panelling which such lines pro- “ 
1380-1530. jm-e. This is best seen in the window ‘ 
and screens of the period. The mullions are now 
ca^ed through the decorated tracery to the very . 
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^ tops of the windows ; they are also, crossed at in- 
tervals by horizontal bands or transomes. The 
result is that the window is divided into a large 
number of panels, each of which can well be filled 
by a stained glass figure or by one of the heraldic 
devices that now become a popular ornament. The’ 
pointed arches become very much flattened ; this 
may especially be seen in the doors of the period. 
Soon too the windows and doors begin to have square 
tops, qr at any rate square hood moulds around 
the flattened arches. The ever-increasing ribs 
of the vault present the appearance of an opened 
fan from the large number of ribs which spring 
from each column, and we have what is known as 
fan tracery vaultings. The capitals of the columns 
are plainer, and the columns are panelled . The aisle 
story is raised at the expense of the triforium and 
clerestory, and the lighting of the church is made to 
depend more upon the windows of the side aisles. 

Towers begin to replace spires, but they are much 
higher than the Norman towers, and have highly 
decorated buttresses and pinnacles at their corners. 
Flying buttresses aye made still more ornamental, 
and the sides of roof and tower are generally built 
with battlemented parapets . Square and octagonal 
turrets are also used, and projecting windows known 
as oriels are added, espeqally in halls and Houses. 
There are many example^of the work of this period. 
The roofs of Henry VI I .’s (phap^Iat Westminster and 
of King’s College Chapef> Cambridge, are famous ; 
other examples are to jbe Jfound at Winchester, 
Beverley, Bath, Chest^, | Canterbury, and Sti 

! George's Chapel, Winds<^. | 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Days of Chivalry. 

The basis of the feudal society of the Middle Ages 
was essentially military. The barons repaid their 
Feudal overlord for the lands they held from 
society is him by personal service in time of war. 
military The leaders of every nation were there- 
in basis. essentially warlike, and made fight- 
ing the chief object of their lives in war and in peace. 
Success in battle, too, depended rather upon the 
personal valour of a leader than upopi'his skilful 
disposition and ijse of soldiers. Armoured horse- 
men were a very important element in every 
contest, and these chevaliers were often able to 
decide a battle by their charges alone. 

Among these warriors there developed that in-, 
stitution of chivalry which is one of the most im- 
Tnefitntinn POFtant of medisEval institutions. In 
of it was included the whole idea of a 
chivalry, gentleman, and its laws and customs 
became the guides of the conduct of every gentle* 
man’s life. It included his attitude towards war, , 
religion, and womankind. The main spring of 
chivalric action was service, but service jvhich 
h^d the sanction of religion and honour. The 



(it every, boy pf ^gentle b'^rth was regulated by 
J tiie thought of chivalry. His ambition was to 
' become a knight. Knighthood was the sign of 
nobility pf birth and character, the reward of 
valour, and the passport which admitted a nian 
to companionship with all other knights on terms 
of perfect equality. It was reached only by 
serving a hard apprenticeship and then giving proof 
of worthiness. 

Under ordinary conditions boys of noble birth 
’ CoinmenCed their education in chivalry at the 
Education seven. This education was 

in carried on in the courts of the feudal 
: chivalry, jords and in those of the highest clerics ; 

the most important nobles were able to place 
their sons in the courts of kings, where there were 
■ usually Crown wards requiring education. It was 
; the general custom for boj'S to be trained away 
; from home. From seven to fourteen years of 
^e the boys acted as pages or henchmen under 
the orders of a squire known as the Master of the 
Henchmen, and acquired the habits of obedience 
" aiid courteous service as they waited upon the 
ladies of the household. , At fourteen the page 
was made a squire. He exchanged his short 
■:da^er for a sword, which was generally given him 
with fitting ceremony, served in the household 
duties of his lord, and became finally one of his 
; personal attendants in |touri^ment and war. 
J5Some squires never mov^i hut of this degree* to 
; \ become knights ; the cost pf hnighthood was great 
ii.ehough to prevent it in ‘^^y (iases, and there* 
^| are many instances of de^s|of valour performed 





by squill which aris equal -to 'thfe idh^si’ bf tW:-' 
best of the knights. ' > ' ^ 

jA '^eat part of the education of these sqhireis' ’; 
was oht of doors, Where all kinds of exercises ahed.- ; 
games were practised. But its aims were mufch''; 
wider than this. It necessitated a careful train* 
ing in the use of arms and in horsemanship j it’; 
required a knowledge of modern languages and ^ 
their literature ; it provided a careful training iifc- 
all the recognised rules of behaviour In the court 
and in society ; it taught that bravery and courage! 
were two indispensable requisites in every gentle- . 
man. But it tended to make those associated with 
it look upon themselves as superior to any whe,; 
were not of noble birth, though, at its best, 
also impressed upon them the duties and obligat-;! 
tions associated with this superior station in life. 

The squire was only admitted as a knight aftef^^^'; 
he had completed his education and had shown , 
Knighthood worthy of the honour. Hia;! 

how ambition would be to receive the dis* - 

acquired; tinction upon • some notable occaaioh 
such as the eve of battle or after victory had been, 
won, or oh some great civil or religious festival. 
He would also desire to receive it from soiU? ■ 
famous person, such as the king 'or a famous 
knight . Since knighthood was a mediaeval brother- 
hood in which all were equal, every knight coiild 
confej: the honour, though in process of time the ^ 
right became restricted in practice to the sovereign,, 
and his representatives. 

The ceremony of conferring knighthood waS futf^, 
of g|gniiicanc«/ -though much of it had peif^Oi'ce!.^ 



^ be o^rnitted on tb^ battldfidd/ A ^uibe wfeo 
Viras about to receive the honour was divested by 
haw his fellow-squires of his brown frock, 
: , conferred, the appropriate dress of a squire, ^d 
bathed by them as a token of purification. He 
.was next dressed in the white robe of purity, and 
the scarlet doublet of nobility. He then' spent 
.. the night preceding his investment watching his 
’ arms in the church. On the morrow he made his 
Confession and was given absolution, after which 
he received the sacrament. He then gave his 
- sword to the priest; who laid it on the altar, blessed 
it, and returned it to him. Next he gave his 
sword to his patron knight and made to him his 
knightly vow. In it’ he swore to speak the truth, 
to maintain the right, to protect women, the poor, 
rand the distressed, and to be ever courteous, 
brave, and honourable. He was then dressed in 
. his complete armour, with the exception of helmet, 
sword, and spurs, and knelt before his patron to 
receive the accolade, three strokes with the flat 
of the sword on his shoulder or neck, accompanied 
.. by the words : “ In the name of God, St. Michael 
and St. George, I make you knight ; be valiant, 
■ bold, and faithful.” The rest of his armour was 
. .now fastened upon him by squires and ladies, and 
; .it remained for him to shpw himself worthy of the 
iivbonour he had received. By deeds of valour in war, 
s’tpurnament, or adventur|. ^ 
jl'&f.The arinour of the ki^ght varied with the ^e 
Itb .'^hich he lived, but fhelwas equipped in ajl 
with a covering of i|et|l which left him well- 
Very ffe^ completely armed 
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knights were killed in battle, their greatest' danger -V 
Was that of being Unhorsed and trampled to death J 
. Knightly or stifled in the press, for it Wfa:;t 
armour : difficult for a knight in full armour to ,!;■ 
rise once he was on the ground, and one of the duties ■ 
of the squire was to help him on such occasions . 

A Norman knight wore a hauberk or tunic iof . . 
chain mail formed of woven links or rings sewn ,, 
on leather, which reached from neck to ■ 

(a) Norman , and had the skirt slit to make 

riding easily possible. This was often continued : 
over the head as a hood, and over this was a 
pointed metal helmet with a guard for nose and 
brow known as a nasal. . His arms were a seven* 
foot spear or lance, a broad-bladed sword with 
cross hilt, a kite-shaped shield, and in some cases- 
a mace or knotted club. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; _ 
plates of metal were worn under the mail as addi- 

(b) 13th tional protection to breast -and back, 
century: and by 1520 the knight had become 

covered in plates from head to foot. At first 
these plates were worn where there were joints 
in the mail armour, such as at the elbow and knee, , 
then they were used as a protection for the arih, 
thigh, and lower leg. In the late fourteenth 

(c) 14th century we find the fully armed matt ■ 
century: wearing a haketon or quilteji body • 

garment under a lesser hauberk of mail, covered,;- 
by a -hauberk of plate armour. The shield, was' 
alsoi*educed in size and changed' in shape to receive 4 
the armorial gearings which then became popular^ 
Thii^ conical cap was replaced in the thirteenth. j 
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or cylindrical helmet 
, y^tli a mcKvable front. In the next century the 
■iihtiial h^d covering was a globe-shaped helmet 
.■or, bascinet with a movable visor in front and a 
:c^mail or fringe of mail at the back to protect 
-jihe neck. The armour was covered by a linen 
tunic or surcoat to protect it from rain, dust, and 
.sun. At first this was long and flowing. After- 
■v^rds it became a short and closely fitting tunic, 
; known ,jas the jupon. On it was painted the 
^kiiight's coat of arms. Each knight now carried 
ttlso a long narrow-bladed dagger, the misericorde, 
which would pierce the holes of the visor or the 
.joints of the armour, and enable him to dispatch his 
enemies , when they were di smounted . Finally , in the 
: iSth fifteenth century each knight becomes 

century, encased in plate armour. The shield 
-itnO' longer necessary, and disappears. The camail 
;/^ves place to a gorget of steel plate, the bascinet. 
■'completely covers the head. Horses are also 
^ainhoured on face, breast, and back. Tilting armour 
becomes even more elaborate than battle armour, 
arid we have tilting helmetsf with beak-like fronts, 
‘^fyom which the lance will f glide, and additional 
■'•protection for the left shoulder, the thighs, and 
.Mother exposed portions of the body. 
l^v.Such armoured knights, squires, and men-at- 
r;i^^s formed the backbone of mediaeval armies. 
7 ^; .The The Crusades I affoaded opportunities 
■ •’Crusades, for their displ|iy9|, of skill and valour 
as> wdl>4as for much in|is^iminate plundering^ 
with the Saracei^ ajfded in the develop- 
, chivalry by ^ri^shing opportunities 



for khi^itly exercis€fs, and by associating variouis V'; 
natiob^iiies in a common bond 6 f broth»hbc4» 'fj 
while much could be learned from the Saracens 
courtesy, art, and literature, as well as of offen-i^'y. 
sivef and defensive warfare. It was through the - "; 
Crusades, also, that England became more ihti^ V 
mately associated with continental, and especially ; 
with French chivalry. 

The tournament replaced actual warfare in 
times of peace. It consisted of military exercises ' 
The carried out for practice and display, , 
tournament, and not in any spirit of hostility, 
When only two combatants contended the en?? 
counter was, strictly speaking, a joust ; the . 
tournament consisted of a struggle between a 
number of combatants on both sides. In the. 
passage of arms a number of knights defended si' . 
chosen spot for a given length of time against all 
comers ; in the wager of battle a knight charged .. 
with wrong-doing tried to prove his innocence/ , 
by fighting his accuser. The most serious cont^t' ; 
of all was the niei4e, in which a number of champions 
on each side fought promiscuously. Blunt swords ; 
were used, and the lances were fitted with, a small 
crown or coronal instead of a point, but in the wager 
of battle and sometimes in the tournaments the 
contest was d Voutrance, and sharp weapons were r 
employed. 

The place of tournament was the grassy oufer 5 
bailey of a castle, or a meadow near it, or some , 
.. < open space in or near a town. We. 

e ists. tournaments taking place ..ip 

Ch^pside, on London Bridge, and at Smifhfield ;;^ 
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• in I<ondon. The ground was termed the listed It 
5 wi.s py^ in shape was surrounded by a barrier, a 

C^inde whiqh were ^ats lor spectators. Near the 
riddle pi one of the longer sides of the lists wctc 
fs^nds or galleries for the king and the nobles, 
djid also for the ladies, one of whom was chosen 
' asi; the queen of love and beauty of the tournament. 
She judged the contest and gave the prize to the 
victor. The awards were varied, the commonest 
■being (ajronets, or jewels, or chaplets of flowers 
or laurel. At the ends of the lists were the 
pavilions or tents of the competitors, each marked 
by its owner’s coat of arms. Only those of noble 
. birth were allowed to compete, and each competitor 
had to satisfy the heralds, who acted as masters 
oi the ceremonies, on this point. 

On the evening preceding a tournament the 
squires and ^young knights rap courses, the victors 
■ The day guiuing the privilege of sharing in the 
", of the next day’s contest. The tournament 
tournament, opened by proclamation of the 
hpralds ; and the knights entered the lists wearing 
Pn their crests the favours of the ladies they served, 
in. the form of glove, scarf, ribbon, or jewel. 
Challengers could ride arid tpuch the shields of 
t^ose with whom they wisl^ed to tilt. The heralds 
proclaimed the names of the , combatants and the 
' sihtj^Ie began. The first IcoUrse was with, lances. . 

■ Ai^riccessful knight struckmis; l«nce on the helmet \ 
l:. —^Orient, without being 
If a knight w|is |mhorsed or lost hi% 
j|(tirrui> he; Was beaten an4;h^d to retire. It was. 
^^4 t^^ripisp the stroke, or 4^ s^ike the lance across* 


rt^iJhtfeastplate of his 
uiihor$«d;. 
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tii^<tii^yf instead of striking with the point, or 
to hit below the girdle, or to strike the horse of an 
opponent. Sometimes the contest was only With . 
lances, in other cases the struggle was continued 
on foot with sword or battleaxe. The squires 
ran into the press to bring their masters fresh 
lances or raise them from the ground if they were 
unhorsed. The spectators followed the struggle 
with keen interest. Each knight could be recog- 
nised by the coat of arms upon his surcoat, or in 
earlier days upon his shield ; and the people had 
their favourites, whom they cheered and supported 
by special cries. 

Sometimes the knight rode forth in search of 
adventure. If one went al®e with a single squire. 
In search of he was knowiv^s a knight-errant, 
adventure, but the knights also went in companies 
of twb or three or more. Many tales are told of 
these adventures in the romantic literature which 
grew up in association with chivalry ; tales of 
gallant rescues of damsels in distress, of giants and 
other monsters subdued, and of wrongs lighted and 
injuries redressed. Sometimes knights would set 
themselves a definite series of adventures, such as ' 
victory in a given number of tournaments or the 
vanquishing of a definite number of knights, 
before they could return home to their friends. 
Many of these enterprises were noble and honour- 
able, but others were rash and foolish, especially 
in the days of the decline of chivalry. 

For the end of the Middle Ages saw the down- 
fall of this institution. New methods of warfare 
were ^putting an end to the predominance of the 
yOL. I.-r9 
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ifnight in full armour. From the end of the fourth 
century, when the Gothic cavalry overthrew the 
< ' The celebrated Roman infantry, the horse- 
■ decline of man had been all-powerful in war. 

chivalry. Companies of armoured knights, 
squires, and men-at-arms mounted upon heavy 
^warrhorses had generally been able to sweep any 
w^antry from the field. Even the close-packed 
. arrays of pike-men had not been able to resist 
them. • -Many battles were decided by the shock 
of cavalry alone ; and in such cases the leader was 
all-important and frequently performed tremendous 
feats of arms. Powerful knights, such as Godfrey' 
de Bouillon, a leader of the first crusade, or our 
own Richard Coeur de Lion, could practically decide 
a contest by their own skill and valour. 

But with the fourteenth century a change takes 
place. The despised archer. is coming to his. own. 

The baseborn churl proves more than 
of the a match for the knight. Longbow 
archer, crossbow oppose lance and sword, 

and the missile weapon gains the victory. Body 
armour may be improved ;to keep out the arrow, 
but the archer still finds the joints a vulnerable 
point. He can also stop the career of the knight 
by bringing down his horse, and once the knight 
is dismounted he cannot ^ope with quickly moving 
, light-armed troops. Ed|vard I. used the archer 
effectively at Falkirk, aijd JEfftvard III. at Cr^cy, 
and the introduction of gjinpowder helped to make 
the decline of chivalry rajjid knd complete. . * 

• i^is decline shows itsdf m the replacing of the 
by the hired main-iit-arms or mercenary 
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soldier who has to subject himself to training ani4 . 
discipline and do as he is ordered, while in the 
the tournament it shows itself in th&elabo^ . 
passing rate precautions taken to prevent injury 
of.the to the combatants. Barriers placed 
ournamen . along the lists separate 

the knights, the lance is held in the arm farthest 
from the barrier so as to make the stroke a crora| 
one instead of the more dangerous direct one, ana 
the whole thing changes from earnest fighting to 
mere pageantry and idle amusement. 

Yet though the institution of chivalry passed 
away> much of its spirit remained. In spite of 
Effect of the evils of knightly arrogance and- 
chivalry, love of plunder, it had come into 
western Europe to soften the barbarities of war- 
fare, to teach the duties of^ service, honour, and 
courtesy, to elevate the position of women, and to 
do something to succour the helpless ; and when its 
outer trappings had passed away, something at 
least of what was best in its spirit remained in the 
manners and morals of the race, and chivalry 
continued to be the code of every true English 
gentleman. 



CHAPTER X. 


By the Wayside in Merrie England. 

•# 

Let us journey together in fancy along one or 
other of the more important highways that ran 
through England in the Middle Ages, 
highway H is spring-time, the time of the year 
when it is most pleasant to be abroad, 
for the flowers of May have come in 
response to the wooing of the soft April showers, 
the birds are singing sweetly, the plentiful wood- 
land trees are putting on their leaves again, and 
the tender crops of corn have softened the rugged 
surface of the plough lands with a carpet of green 
to which the harsher yellows of the fallow afford 
a not unpleasing contrast ; though the absence of 
hedges and hedgerow trees makes the scene far 
different from that of a modern English landscape. 
The peasants are at work in the open fields, the 
shepherd in his rough shee^sldn coat, the ploughman 
. in tunic of coarse cloth imuch rent and mended 
and dirty with mire. ;h<»d is full of holes 
through which his hairf^p^trudes, his patched 
hose h^g loosely round |iis legs, and his toes po|> 
in and but of the holes i)^ his thickly clouted 
' shoes asvho follows the plo^h along the furrow. 
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liis wife goads on the four feeble oxen which are 
so lean that you can count every rib in their bodies. 
She has a long ox-goad in her hand, her coat is cut 
fulFshort to enable her to move more freely, and ' 
she has wrapped herself in an old winnowing sheet 
for protection from the wind. On the grass of the 
headland lie their two little ones, a baby wrapped 
in rags an'd a little child of two. They are aying 
pitifully as they lie there, though their father 
speaks to them each time the plough comes near. 

If we are on holiday we shall probably be pa 3 dr^ 
a visit to one of England’s shrines. This is the 

Mediaval ™ost popular method of holiday making . 

holiday It furnishes us with both excuse and 

making, objective, and gives a religious sanction 
to our enterprise ; a very important fact this, for 
religion enters very closely into the everyday 
life of England. There are plenty of shrines, too, 
all worth a visit ; the shrine and banner of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham, the shrine of St. Chad at 
Lichfield, or of St. Swithin at Winchester, the thorn 
tree brought from the Holy Land to Glastonbury 
by Joseph of Arimathea, or most famous of all .the 
shrine of the Confessor at Westminster, or the 
gorgeous and world-famous shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 

Not, however, that all pilgrims are merely holiday 
makers and on pleasure bent. Many of them 
journey in fulfilment of vows made, in hope of 
healing to be performed, in penance for sins com- 
mitted, or in thanksgiving for help rendered t6 
them in response to prayer and vow when they 
wer^ -iick or in distress j devout men, and women 
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of simple, honest faith who believe sincerely m the 
necessity and utility of their enterprise. 

But we must not set out alone upon this journey. 
Unfortunately there are many thieves and robbers 
Dangers ^po^^ tbe roads, men who often pursue 
by the their quest in bands, not infrequently 
wayside. retainers of some baron or 

knight. These men rob merchants of their goods, 
hold men and women to ransom, and maim and 
even murder those who oppose them. Indeed, 
so bold do they at times become, that there are 
occasions upon which they attend the sessions in 
force, out-brave the justices, and secure the 
acquittal of such of the band as have been 
captured. We may well thank King Edward I. 
for his Statute of Westminster, 1285, which ordered 
landowners on either side the highway to clear 
back all coppices and brushwood, and fill all 
ditches and hollows for two hundred yards on both 
sides the track, so as to leave no shelter for robbers, 
on pain of being held responsible for all robberies 
and murders committed near their lands, if they 
failed to do so. 

However, a company of travellers will readily 
be found. We may join such a set of pilgrims 
Travelling journeyed with Chaucer from 
in Southwark on bis famous pilgrimage to 
company. Canterbury. ^ it nearly all grades of 
English society are mixed together in frank and 
cheerful friendliness, an^ by their intercourse 
beguile the tedium of thetjoiiirney. Let us take at 
look at our companions. fjHere is a “ verray parfit 
jgentil knight,” who has? ji;^t landed from the 



wars against the pagans in the East, as the be- 
spattered jupon which covers his coat of maii 
clearly shows. He is making this pilgrimage as 
his first duty, probably in performance of a vow 
made in battle or a promise based upon his safe 
return. With him is his son, a well-built young 
squire of twenty, who is always singing snatches 
of the courtly songs of love. His short gown with 
its long, wide, and richly embroidered sleeves 
suggests that he is careful of his dress and follows 
the latest fashion of the Court. Accompanying 
them as their servant is a close-cropped, brown- 
faced yeoman dressed in coat and hood of green. 
His horn, his long bow and sheaf of peacock arrows, 
and the image of St. Christopher upon his breast, 
show that he is a forester, and he is armed also 
with sword, buckler, and dagger. 

Close by is a red-haired miller with spade- 
shaped beard, a sturdy, big-boned, broad-shouldered 
fellow, who is a splendid wrestler and a constant 
prize-winner in the village sports. He too has 
sword and buckler at his side, but he is now busily 
engaged with the bagpipes with which he hopes to 
play us out of the town. 

That white-bearded and red-faced horseman 
with dagger and pouch at his girdle is a franklin, 
or country freeholder, who is very fond of good 
cheer and keeps open house at home. There are 
also among others a merchant with forked beard, 
dressed in motley and Flemish beaver hat ; a doctor 
of physic in red and grey gown lined with silk ; and 
a Serjeant of law more plainly clad in a coat of 
mixed colours and girdle of silk. Very different is 
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the appearance of yon brown-faced beairded 
captain, whose riding shows that he is more accus- 
tomed to the sea than the land. He is dressed in 
a plain gown of coarse frieze which reaches to his- 
knees, and his dagger hangs handily beneath his arm. 

Another section of the company is associated 
with the Church. Here is a monk, somewhat a 
man of the world, as is shown by his soft boots, by 
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CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


his gown with its sleeves richly embroidered with 
fur, and by the gold pin with a love-knot for its 
head with which his hood is fastened under his 
chin, to say nothing of his| shining bald head and 
face, and his fat deep rollilig ejws. He does not 
seem to be very kindly dispiosed towards that friar 
whose gown and hood are <»f ^ood worsted cloth, « 
and who affects a decided li$p m his speech. Then 
there are a. pardoner, that >is,la cleric licensed to 
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s€iU papd indulgences, and a summoner, a man. 
whose duty it is to call offenders to appear before 
the ecclesiastical courts. The pardoner is yellow- 
haired, with long smooth locks falling well over his 
shoulders, and he carries a wallet before him which 
is stuffed full of pardons and relics. He is singii^ 
in a Small thin voice the popular “ Come hither, 
love, to me,” and his comrade the summoner, whose 



painting hy T. Siaihardt 


fire-red, pimpled, and scabby face, and the fact that 
he has placed a large garland on his head and has 
made a buckler out of a huge cake, would suggest 
that he is over fond of wine, is singing bass to the 
pardoner’s refrain. The smiling prioress is of 
another class. Her fair forehead and soft grey 
eyes, her well-proportioned nose and dainty mouth, 
mark her out as one of the fairest of the company, 
and sine tries to show that she is well-bred and accus- 
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tomed to courtly ways. She is dressed in spotless 
wimple and welLmade cloak, and with her she has 
a nun as chaplain and three priests besides. Then 
there are a plainly dressed country parson evi- 
dently not over blessed with this world’s goods, 
though his face shows him rich in holy thoughts and 
works, and his brother, a plowman, riding with him. 

The lady on the nag who is discoursing loudly 
of her previous pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Rome, 
Galicia, and elsewhere, is a cloth-maker of Bath. 
She is quite willing to make good fellowship with 
all, and her dress betokens prosperity. Notice her 
fine scarlet hose, her soft new shoes, her spurs and 
riding skirt, and the kerchief of fine texture with 
its heavy golden net-work ornament and the large 
hat which she has upon her head. That group of 
men in the distinctive liveries of their fraternities 
are evidently town burgesses,^ all rich enough to 
be aldermen, as is shown by their girdles, pouches, ' 
and knives, which are ornamented with silver. 
They have brought a cook with them to look after 
their food. The man on the grey cob who is bring- 
ing up the rear is a reeve or farm bailiff. He is 
slenderly built, clean shaven, and with close-cropped 
hair, and we notice that he has carefully tucked 
his long blue surcoat within his girdle. The thin 
and hollow-looking parson ’in coarse and thread- 
bare coat, and with a hor% as lean as a rake, is 
an Oxford scholar who is feeder ^f books than of 
money; very different in Appearance is he from 
that jovial innkeeper who ^ stout and lusty, bold , 
of speech, and a born master ojP men. Then there 
is Chaucer himself, somewhit like the innkeeper in 
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build; though his small, fair, intelligent face and, 
downcast, meditative eyes betoken him a man of 
different nature and ability. 

All the company are on horseback and the ladies 
sit astride like the men, for the side saddle was not 
Care'of introduced until the fifteenth century, 
roads and Nor are we surprised at the compara- 
bridges. infrequence of wheeled vehicles as 

we proceed along the rough uneven roads. The 
Romans had built a number of well-made military 
roads which still remained in the Middle Ages, 
roads which the owners of the adjacent lands were, 
generally expected to keep in good repair. Often, 
too, in England, as elsewhere in Europe, the main- 
tenance of roads and bridges was looked upon as a 
pious obligation and a work of charity. Offerings 
were freely made, and lands were left by will to 
support their upkeep, for at a time when the 
absence of a bridge might mean a journey of many 
miles before the river could be crossed, it was a very 
serious matter should one fall into disrepair. 

Yet there was very much neglect, the money 
was often diverted to less worthy purposes, 
bridges fell to pieces from lack of repair, roads 
were .left unmended. In times of flood the low- 
arched bridges could not accommodate the rising 
waters, and the larger rivers flooded the roads and 
tore them up. The, smaller brooks and streams 
always ran across the roads, and in rainy seasons 
turned them into lakes and pools. One of the 
parliaments of Edward III. was actually com- 
pelled to delay its opening because bad 'weather 
had* made the roads impassable. Still, the ever- 



trading inter-communications, and the 
in fect that the manors of nobles, bishops, and king 
' ^vere scattered throughout the country, did some- 
> thing to maintain the highways in a fair state of 
repair, though at their best they were very much 
inferior to our own tarred and macadamised roads. 

However, we do meet with some wheeled traffic 
as we go along. Here is a village cart drawn by 
Wh^ed dogs, oxen, or horses. The cart is not 
vehicles. , much more than a large heavy box with 
solid or latticed sides, fixed upon two clumsy 
wheels whose rims are protected from wear by 
the projecting heads of large rough nails. Very 
different is the four-wheeled vehicle we are now 
approaching, and by which yon knight is riding. 
This is drawn by a string of four horses driven by 
postilions, and is a long box-like carriage with 
'tunnel-shaped covering stretched over it upon 
v'hbops. The wheels and sides are richly carved 
the covering is beautifully decorated. The 
' t$J>estried and cushioned interior shows that it 
'belongs to some person of rank and wealth, as we 
may also gather from the rich close-fitting gown 
of the lady who is looking out of one of the cur- 
tained' openings which serve as windows. Only 
the richest in the land can affdrd such luxurious 
conveyances. Yet even with all their comforts 
the absence of springs makfes horseback prefer- 
able ; indeed, the accompanying. hwse-litter seems 
more comfortable than the qarriage, when we re- 
; member the wretched ;state of the roads., 

> * ®“‘ This litter is a hamihobk-like conveyance 

Blotched upon two long polei \^ich are attached 



tQ horses before and behind ; it b cdvered in mtc^ ; 
the same way as the carriage. 

*If.our journey is a long one we shall probably..;, 
fall in with the retinue of some manorial lord.^, 

Ttarf.n .>i travelling to one or other of his manors.*] 

.j .retinues. There he will stay for a time and con-i 
sume the produce of the estate before moving on 
again to the next. He is accompanied by his 
steward, by some of his clerks and other minor, 
officials, and by the various members of his kitchen 
•staff. His retainers all wear his badge, and many 
of them look like old soldiers who could fight well 
for him at need. They are followed by a long 
train of pack-horses and heavy wagons carrying 
the requirements of his household. Or we may 
meet with some bishop and his train moving like*, 
wise to one of his manors or engaged in a pastoir^^. 
visitation of the churches of his diocese. 
equipage is very much like that of the baron,’ ani^! 
there is something of a military air about the 
procession. 

The king also is generally moving through thd^ 
realm with a large and imposing retinue. He is 

A royal preceded by twenty-four stalwart 
. progress, archers, and accompanied by two 
marshals who arrange the movements and restii^- 
places of the company, and have power to arrest 
all offenders along the line of march. Then there- 
are the officials of the Court, and the nobles who 
are in attendance upon the king with their trains; 
He may also he accompanied by officers respons- 
ible for the administration of justice in certaii| 
casea. Notice is given to the sheriffs as to whe|& 



; tiif trials will take place, ^nd th^ attend th^e 
with tbe prisoners. ' "/:v ' 

. It was no easy matter to provide food and 
pmeans of conveyance for the royal train, and. the 
The difficulty was met by the recognition' 
right of of the king’s right of purveyance. Bjl' 
purveyance, of this he was preceded hy 

purveyors, servants who had authority to buy 
up food at customary prices for a space of two 
leagues oji both sides the road the. king was to 
follow, and to take all the necessary means of 
transport at fair prices from the people. Under 
unconstitutional kings such as Richard II. this 
right of purveyance led to grievous wrong-doing ; 
horses and carts and provisions of all kinds were 
seized, and only a wooden tally given in return, 

* ‘^n acknowledgment of debt which was rarely 
.redeemed. No wonder that on the approach of 
Mbe king’s retinue the wretched peasants, who 
fte abuse unable to escape by bribing theif 

^ oppressors, would sometimes flee to tbe 
'^woods with all their movable goods, and wait 
there until the king had passed. Nor did the 
, king always get for his own use the materials 
sensed, the purveyors would keep the best for their 
own use or sell them again at a profit, and there 
were even those who pretended to be king’s. , 
purveyors and so robbed th^ poor. 

» The king’s messengers, top, airewnoving through 
the country, carrying proclamations and sum- 
; menses to the sheriffs, nobility, apd clergy, or acting 
inessehgers in other waj^. iThey are known 
hemtds when they are sept abroad. Ill betide 



tl^ |>ejFSO|a ^ho hii^defe oa^ of them ., A kfalf^$! 
messenger * can elaim always to be se^ed first in 
j the inns and elsewhere, an^ he has t^e 

^ e^ngera. short-cuts j, h:e;'| 

fefiows of, even at the expense of the crops.’ Other’; " 
jBIssengers also carry letters and news from place 
. to place, serving as “ postmen ” for those who 
can afford such a luxury. 

Then there are companies of merchants travel- 
ling together for protection. We have one of 
Merchants these merchants in our company, but 
and pedlars, j^qw he is taking holiday. These we 
are meeting are moving from town to toWn in 
pursuit of trade, and are frequenting the various 
markets and fairs. Their goods are done up in 
large packs or “ males,” and with their servants 
and pack-horses they form a )arge company. The» 
pedlars, of whom there are many, are of lower 
grade. They travel on foot with their packS|p. 
of wares upon their backs. Some of them are fet ~ 
of very good character, but all are welcome in the 
villages for the news they bring, as well as for the* 
articles they sell. You may buy from them , 
many necessary articles of wearing apparelj , 
ribbons, girdles, pouches, purses, hats, gloves ,4ur, 
and other trimmings, which are not retailed in the 
villages in any other way. But it is necessary to 
watch some of these light-fingered gentry closely,, 
for nothing comes amiss to their pack, and somd 
of the things they sell have not been obtained by 
honest purchase. 

Far worse than the pedlars is the <^bwd ctf.,-! 
beggars and mountebanks who iOllow t^e ro^--; 
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f eafan easy means of livelihood ; the army of ‘ 
. ' peripatetic entertainers, jongleurs, or story-tellers 
V ',;|>eripatetic and ballad singers ; gleemen, mummers, 
^'.^tertainers. and tumblers, who are welcome wher- 
y e'^er they go. They will be well received in castle 
( hall and town market-place, on the village brieve 
and at the cross roads, or in the wayside inn 
where weary travellers are staying with nothing 
to occupy their time. 

The best minstrels are of a higher type than any 
of these. They are skilled in the use of various 
musical instruments, the harp, lute, tambourine, 
guitar, and vielle, a sort of violin, and can relate the 

Minstrels Stories of old romance so popular 

in the castle hall after dinner has been 
served. On many occasions they meet with a 
good reward for their efforts, but some of ‘them 
turn their talent to baser uses and sing ribald and 
shameful songs, though this is more often a charac- 
teristic of the jongleur, who usually adds tricks 
and buffoonery to his singing. These are more 
• popular with the common people, who prefer 
jugglers and conjurers, dancers and tumblers, 
actors and mummers, and some of these per- 
formers are capable of quite amazing feats. Your 
ballad singers and jongleurs can also be satirical 
and sing songs and tell ta^’ which attack the 
clergy and nobility and even jthe king himself. In 
:^act, this is one way of spr^dingp* discontent and 
rousing rebellion. j, - 

' There are also clever dbarlatans, after the 
'manner of our modern quacktdoctors, who are 
skilful, of speech and sell infallible remedi^ 
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foi ail Idnds of ills to the rustics who gather at 
market and fair. Then there are beggars of • all, 
descriptions; men with performing bears, blind mejtf 
led by' dog or boy, the maimed and incapable, a^d ■ 
those who are skilful in counterfeiting madiiess 
_ and various forms of illness to awaken 

ggars. onlooker. In all proba-» 

bility there will also be among them serfs who 
are escaping from their manorial lords, and seek- 
ing the refuge of a corporate town. If they can 
live there unmolested for a year and a day they 
will become free men and cannot be hailed back 
to servitude. 

Some of these serfs, again, may be in the ranks 
of the poor pilgrims, who, less fortunate than our- 
Poor selves, are compelled to journey afoot, 
pilgrims, moving through the country with scrip 
and staff, begging as they go. If they are pil- 
grims returning from their journey, they will be 
wearing in their hats or on their cloaks the leaden 
brooches and other signs of the pilgrimage they 
have made ; the palm branch from the Holy 
Land, the little flask or ampulla* sa popular at 
Canterbury, or the shells from the shrine of St. 
James of Galicia. They will tell you of the 
marvels they have seen and the perils and miseries 
they, have endured by land and sea, and will beg 
of you a farthing to help them on their way. 
Some of these, again, are but false pilgrims, for the 
life is not unpleasant to some people, and the dis- 
guise is a good one for those who are fleeing fropi 
justice. 

These latter, however, will be more likely to avoid 
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'■■■ the highways, and Seek the shelter of tlie forests 
- which exist in various parts of England. There 

Outlavirs themselves to the. bands 

‘of outlaws who move about the country 
. robbing the rich merchants and clergy, and living 
on the proceeds of the chase. Any criminal who 
escaped from justice was called upon at four 
successive county courts to present himself for 
trial. If he failed to do so, he was declared an 
outlaw at^the fifth. He then lost his civil rights, 
all his property was confiscated, and he could be 
slain at sight without any trial. ' He may not 
; have been so picturesque a fellow as Robin Hood 
and his merry men, but the harshness of the Norman 
forest laws ' made the poorer classes sympathise 
with him, and, so long as he robbed only the rich 
. and was not too greatly daring, he was fairly safe 
from capture. 

But now it is time to think of a resting-place ; 
for when roads are bad and robbers are abroad, 
it is only safe to travel in the daytime. There 
arc many places of rest for our different 
plMcsi travellers. 'Ihe king can turn aside 
castle, to the castle of one of his nobles, or 
monastery, night . as the guest of some 

nionastery. Only the most important members 
of his retinue will go there jwith hiin, the greater 
part of them will be quartered .in the houses of the 
nearest town. Monk and b^on affice welcomed the 
traveller of rank who passed| their way. There was 
always open house for him,^an| in return he gave < 
them news of the world anid ^ssip of the Court. 
The poor and needy beggai% ^d pilgrims at the 
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other ehd Of the social scale coold also find a night’s’ 
lodging in the guest hall of the monastery, where 
food and shelter were specially provided for them. ' 

Merchants and ordinary travellers’ like the better 
class of pilgrims could go to the inns which catered 
specially for them. Where there were 
many pilgrims there were sure to be 
special inns for their accommodation near the 
shrine. Also at intervals along the route, especi- 
ally at the cross roads, were ale-houses where the 
passer-by could get refreshment, though many of 
these were little better than huts, and some, espe- 
cially in and near the towns, were the haunts of 
criminals. The usual sign of a tavern was an ivy- 
bush' or tuft of foliage suspended from a pole 
which was not permitted to project across the road- 
way for more than 7 feet. There was also in many 
cases an additional sign in the form of a large 
garland, generally of three hoops placed at right 
angles to one another and decorated with ribbons. 

We must choose the best inn we can find and 
enter it at once. We can order what foofi and 
drink we require and 'pay for each article separ- 
ately. This food we shall have to partake of in 
a common room where all the travellers are con- 
gregated, and then we can go to bed for the night. 
Our bedroom we shall have to share with several 
other persons, and we shall be very lucky if the 
presence of fleas or mice or other vermin does not 
detract from our comfort. As it will also be 
necessary to take some thought for our goods, 
we can scarcely anticipate that our sleep will be . 
sound «nd undisturbed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Changes in Country Life. 

•* 

We have seen that the method of farming adopted 
in early England was the open-field system, a system 
based upon the co-operative work of 
tatxoi?of a number of land-holders, who held 
labour their land as serfs of an overlord, 
services, development of this system up, 

to the end of the thirteenth century has been 
traced, and the general tendency throughout the 
period toward commutation ^ labour services 
for money payments has beerf pointed out. It 
seemed as if serfdom would so^n die out and be 
replaced by a system of fije^ labour. At ' the 
same time the towns were deyi^ping their trade ; 
and trade brought more and^mpre money into 
‘circulation. The use of mone^ h^gan to enter into 
:the country districts, and the increase in the use' 
'of money for payments, instead of the older pay- 
^nients in kind, that is, in laSpi^ or in articles of 
food, etc., tended still moreito lthT coinmutation 
pf }nt>our services. I I 

r . B.ut all the changes thj®\^re taking . place 
^^l^nded for their success |ipn the continued 
'jiiesence of’" a sufildent n|m|ef trf' 



l^t^^uirers willing to work at the customary rates/ 
o|i>^9^es^ This in turn depended in great measure ' 
jj f of continuance of good harvests.: 

^ fatmne Famine and pestilence were never vtefy 
and far away from the people of the Middle 
p ague, ^gg jjj j 2 ^j^g harvest brought 
the people to the verge of starvation. Many 
died, and wages rose about 20 per cent., a warn- 
ing of what might happen in a time of serious 
plague. 

Unfortunately serious plague did come. Ftom 
the autumn of 1348 to the spring of 1350 pestilence 
raged in the land. This plague, now generally 
The Black spoken of as the Black Death, swept 
Death, across Europe from the East and 
I 348 -I 3 SO- ravaged the south-west, middle, and 
east of England, in town and country alike. The 
progress of the disease was extremely rapid and 
its power of infection very great. Persons seized 
with it generally died within two or three days 
of its onset. Men and boys were more subject to 
it than women and girls ; the poor, crowded 
together in their small and dirty houses', were 
!the chief sufferers. The unwholesome food, the 
dirty narrow streets, the lack of vegetables, the 
insanitary conditions under which the people; 
lived, all helped the progress of the disease. It 
is difficult to say with any exactness what the 
actual death-roll was. “ The fell mortality came 
upop them, and the sudden and awful cruelty of 
death winnowed them,” and in the face of so 
te^ble a disaster, the chroniclers were liable tb 
a^westimate the extent of the evil. Some gn so. 




far as to say that hine-tehths of the popolatiaa 5 
perished. But this is an exaggeration. Br. 
Jessopp has examined certain records in East 
Anglia, such as the rolls of the manorial courts 
and the diocesan registers of the institution of 
new priests to benefices, and estimates that some- 
what more than half the population in the affected 
areas was swept away. Some of his examples 
show us the extent of the evil as nothing else 
can. In 'Hunstanton 172 tenants died in- eight 
months, 74 of them without male heirs, and 19 
others without any heir at all. In a single year 
upwards of 800 parishes lost their parsons, 83 
of them twice, and 10 of them three times in a few 
months. 

Such a disaster was bound to have far-reaching 
results upon society. At first the state of affairs 
Hg was almost chaot 4 c. The ordinary 
immediate local courts could not be held ; lands 

results, left untilled ; harvests went un- 

reaped and rotted in the field j the cattle wandered 
' over the land, broke down the fences, and spoiled 
the crops. The surviving labourers demanded 
increased wages, and, as labourers were very* 
scarce, agricultural wages went up about 50 per 
cent. There was also a sudden increase in the 
'Cost of all kinds of articles, and especially of 
those which involved mu(^ labour in their pro- 
duction, for the scarcity o® ariisfhs had naturally 
resulted in a great increase in their wages too. 
Food prices also rose, thoi%hfnot to so great an « 
,;extent; I f 

, . The lords of the manors ■•teuflfered heavily. It is 

... f. 



true thut ' 

-Escheated or came back to them owing toV; 
the lack of heirs, and they receive^ ; 
flponthe also a large number of heriots, or gifts ; , 
people, niatje jjy heirs in succeeding to land, i 
and -fines paid by new tenants. But in many 
places there was not sufficient labour to work ' 
the land, and land without labour was useless. 
Beside^, the quit rents or payments made for , 
-commuted services were now insufficient to pro- 
vide the labour to replace those services, for the 
quit rents had been fixed in earlier years of labour 
plenty, whereas wages were now some 50 per 
cent, higher. In addition, rents, whether paid 
in money or in kind, fell considerably, for the 
supply of land now greatly exceeded the demand.. 
This benefited the freeholder who could take up 
additional land, and villeins who had commuted, 
their services were able to do the same. But the ' 
lot of the villein who was still subject to labour 
services was a hard one. His services were natur- 
ally very valuable to his lord. He was forced to 
work much harder than formerly, probably along--, 
side free labourers who were benefiting by the 
great rise in wages, and he could see that if he 
had commuted his services, he also would haye. ' 
been able to get work as a labourer at these rate^, - 
or take up land for himself. Many of the peasant 
moved about the country to where labour was- . 
needed most. They combined together, and ; 
demanded high wages and the best of good food as 
the price of their services ; failii^ which they refused / 
.|o work, and became beggars along the highwaysf,. ; 


bhey , gained larg^' quantities of l$ijd 
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^ : It was imperative that the Goyenpheat -shputd 
■ interfere, but parliament could not come Wgethef 
Efforts * 35 ° » owing to the presence of the 
. . of the plague in London. An attempt was 
Government. |.j^gj.g£Qj.g ^lade to meet the difficulty 
by, a royal proclamation. This ordered- that 
since labourers would not work except for exces- 
sive wages, and therefore the land was remaining 
untilled, any one whether freeman or villein, who 
had no other means of livelihood, was not tO' 

• refuse to’ Work for any person who offered him 
customary wages, that is, the wages paid in 1347 
and the five or six preceding years. No one ' 
was to give or take higher wages under severe 
penalties. Each lord was to have the preference 
in hiring men of his own estate, but no one was 
to have more men in his service than were abso- 
Tutely necessary. Also, as it was obviously im- 
possible for men to live on' the old wages when the 
cost of living had increased so much, an attempt 
w;as made to bring back the prices of food and 
the other necessaries of life [ to what they were 
before the plague occurred.^ [ 

• When parliament met in ,1351 it converted this 
. proclamation into a statute law, the first of a series 
of Statutes of Labourers which had for 
Statute of their object th^ regulation of wag^ 
^bourers. by Act of Parli^ent. To attempt to 
. regulate wages |a thii»way may seeih . 

strange to us, but it is quite ^ keeping with the 
Spirit of the times to which|>it, belongs. We have 
seen how the gilds regulated wages, hours of 
labour, and selling prices towns ; aixd how 




pariiamCTt interfered to the 

bread, ale, wine; and other articles of food and.) 
general uSe. VS(e must also bear in mind thai^- 
ih attempting to bring back wages to their fortnerf 
level, the authorities tried to bring back the cost " 
of living to a corresponding level also. But the 
attempt was a failure, and nothing shows this 
more clearly than the number of re-enactmentS ' 
of the statute. In 1357, and again in 1361, *the : 
Act was re-enforced with severer penalties for non- ‘ 
compliance, and there were periodical re-enact- , 
ments throughout the fifteenth century. 

It was a case of conflict between an Act of Parlia- 
ment and a great economic law or prin- 
its u 1 y. economic law triumphed 

over the clumsy contrivance of interested opponents, 
for the parliament was in the main a parliament . 
of landowners. Prices had been rising in the 
years before the plague, and the old wages had 
been insufficient even then. Now that the supply, 
of labour could not meet the demand, wages w«e 
sure to rise, for landlords evaded the Act and paid 
higher , wages in order to get their work done* , 
Men roamed the country as valiant (that ,is, 
strong or able-bodied) beggars, rather than work 
at the old rates. Many villeins escaped to the,;, 
towns; where labour also was sorely needed, and 
gained their freedom by living there free from 
their overlord's molestation for a year and a day. 
legislation was directed against labourers who 
broke their agreements, landlords who paid higher " 
W^es, towns that harboured runaways, andi; 
;hK^g^rs who refused to work j but all in Vain.: fov 
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y ’was impossible to restore matters to their forraier 
condition. Everything was affected. The Clergy 
, ■ , ' had suffered heavily, as the price of 

of the their devotion in the time of plague, 
plagne. 

new rectors and vicars were 

i inferior in education and moral calibre to their 

predecessors. The standard of morality in the 

. country was lowered. Education, art, and archi- 

' tecture all suffered a decline. A great social 

; , change was taking place which had been acceler- 

; ated by this great pestilence, and new economic 

' conditions. had to be evolved to meet it. 

■ - The landlord found himself in many cases with 

an increased estate, and there set in a tendency 

towards the concentration of great 

quantities of lands in the hands of 

■ : tenure: fewer landowners. But great quanti- 

' ■ (fl)St(Kkand^jgg q£ Y^^ere useless without labour 
• land lease ; , . ^ . 

and money, if the owners were to 

continue farming for themselves through their 

, sfewards and bailiffs ; and as the required labour 

. could not be obtained, many owners ceased to 

y 'farm their lands themselv^, and adopted one 

y^ bf two methods instead. One of these was to let 

:• iheir lands on lease to tenants who became re- 

y Sponsible for the supply of labour, and left the 

/' landlord with an assured ; yearly income in the 

y shape of rent. Many of t^e .freeholders and free 

labourers were glad to accept fhis offer. They . 

>. 'and their families could |>rovidfe the necessary 

labour, the landlord provided ^and and stock and* 

corn. Hence there developed a. stock and 

'yiland lease- system very i^u(|i like our modem 



tenant farming, except that the tenant nhwftnc^^ • 
the stock, and as the old stock died off and had td v! 
be replaced this also happened here in many case^. . 
The rents paid were very low, for there was plenty 
of land to be had, but these rents were no longer 
quit rents, or rents paid in quittance of services 
to be rendered, but economic rents, based upon', 
the commercial value of the holdings. The holdings 
were small, being generally within, the capacity 
of a single family, working very hard, to manage ; 
and the method of farming was still the open-field 
system. These farmers and the smaller free- 
holders constituted an important class of English- 
men, who proved to be the backbone of England 
in peace and in war for many years to come'. 

The other method was to convert large areas .. 
of land into sheep runs, and farm for wool. Such 
(6) sheep a method dispensed with all labourers, 
farms, except a few shepherds, and was highly 
profitable, for English wool was in great demand 
abroad. Much had been done to improve the 
English breed of sheep. The Cistercian monks 
had paid great attention to sheep farming, and, 
owing to their intercourse with the Continent, had . 
been able to effect considerable improvements in 
sheep breeding and sheep rearing. As the woollen 
trade developed, this sheep farming became in- 
creasingly profitable and popular, and reached, 
its zenith in the days of the early Tudor kings. ^ 
The person who suffered most from these changes 
was the villein.. The general commutation of services . 
had been turning him into a " copyholder," that 
*is, a man who possessed land, homestead, and 



grazing rights which were entered as his upon the 
manorial court rolls, land to which his children 
The plight of would succeed, and for which he was 
the villeins, paying a definite quit rent in lieu 
of services. But many of the villeins^ were still 
performing these services of week-work and boon- 
work which had become so valuable now that 
labour was scarce ; in fact, these services were now 
so precious that the manorial lawyers were engaged 
in finding, means to compel many who had really 
commuted them to go back to the older condition 
of things. Ever since the Conquest • there had 
been a tendency for the Norman lawyer to' depress 
the legal status of the villein, and now legal 
technicalities were allowed full scope, only written ' 
evidence of commutation was accepted in the 
manorial courts, and, wherever possible, exemp- 
tions were cancelled and labour services restored. 

Another serious outbreak of plague in 1361, and 
less serious recurrences in 1368, 1369, and 1370 
Oppressive made matters worse. The glories of 
taxation. Cr^cy and Poictiers were totally eclipsed 
by misgovernment at home, and the people were 
burdened by the cost of the war. Oppressive 
taxation followed. Poll taxes, graduated taxes 
which every person over fifteen had to pay, but 
.which pressed more heavi^ on the poor than on 
the rich, were levied in I1377, 1379, and 1380. 
These charges brought unider CBntribution many 
who had formerly escaped; direct taxation. They 
were not made any more accep^ble by the method» 
of collection, and much ^di^ontent .ensued. It 
:;was a time of revolution change was in the air, 
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the older condition of society was passing away. 
The preaching of Wyclif and his “ poor preachers,” 
seemed to many an attack upon the existing orders 

Discontent society. The Statutes of Labourers 
* seemed to be directed against the poor in 
the interests of the rich. The army in France was* 
suffering defeat, and two fleets were destroyed, 
one by the Spaniards, the other by a storm. 
Pirates plundered the coast towns. The corrup- 
tion of the Court lost it many supporters. New 
ideas of social equality were spread throughout 
the country districts by wandering priests and 
friars like John Ball, the priest of Kent, who 
preached to the people from the text : 

‘^When Adam dalf and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman?” 


Many popular rhymed messages were passed 
along the countryside in -the name of Hob the 
Miller, Jack the Carter, John Truenian, and 
others. These called the people’s attention to 
the ills of the time, and - incited them to 
revolt. 

Villeins, country freeholders, and townsmen 
banded themselves together for the redress of their 
wrongs . Their well-managed .organisations spread 
throughout south-eastern England. 

Peasants’ The poll tax of 1380 gave very bad 


Revolt, 
1381 : 


returns, and commissioners were ^ent 
through the country in the following 


year to find the reason and obtain a better yield. 


Their rough methods proved to be the last straw* 


^'♦and rebellion broke out in Kent, where a t^x 
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I iPoUector was killed by an artisan for an outirage on 
^ liis daughter. The country was soon in revolt 
’ . from York to the English Channel, and from Kent 
? to Devon, Various classes joined in the rebellion- 
from different motives. The wrongs of the villeins 
•cannot explain the rising in Kent, for villeinage 
was unknown there. Priests and friars, burgesses, 
freeholders, copyholders, and farm labourers were 
' to be found in the ranks of the rebels. The 
demand^ piost generally made were for the aboli- 
tion of vexatious tolls and dues, the exemption of 
lands from personal services, and the abolition of 
' serfdom. “ We will that you free us for ever, 
V US and our lands ; and that wc be never named 
nor held as serfs,” the insurgents demanded of 
the king when he met them at Mile-end. 

We cannot follow the course of the struggle 
. in any detail here. There were local risings in 
.. many parts of the country ; the towns- 

. people of Cambridge attacked the 

members of the university ; the tenants of the 
abbey of St, Albans broke into pieces the mil\- 
' stones of the abbey mill ; tlie people of Bury St; 

■ Edmunds murdered the prior of the abbey there. 

. l)he men of Kpnt and Essex marched on London to 


demand redress of grievances from the king, and 
to free him from the control of his evil counsellors. 
■:;X^ and destroyed as they went, though 

; ' they, plundered but little,| the destruction being 
' ".jSYpry where aimed at such legal evidences of their 
5: ^fdpm as the manorial jcoiprt rolls, and such < 
^ symbols of it as the manoidal mills at which they 
y^^ cotttpelled to grind their; corn at their over- 
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lord^s fate of charge3 . Ail lawyere who were seize^ftl 
were hiing, and other hated oppressors were 'ajfso' -.; 
jput;. to death. ' The rebels entered London in 
triumph. For a time it seemed as if they vfould 
be successful, and the young king granted their 
demands as the price of their immediate dis> 
persal. 

When they 'had received their charters of free- 
dom and pardon, the peasants felt that their 
object was attained and they began to disperse. ' 
But with their dispersal the nobles gathered : 
courage. The peasants were everywhere attacked ' ? 
and defeated and their leaders executed. Many 
of them died heroically in the cause of freedom, ' 
but resistance was in vain. The king’s charters 
of freedom were cancelled, and a parliament 
composed mainly of landowners refused to consent 
to any liberation of their serfs. 

Hence the immediate result of the insurrection 
was failure, though it hastened the decay of a 

its rtsult system which was becoming un- 

sound economically, and would there-' 
fore have died out in the ordinary course of events. 
The whole development of agriculture was making 
servile labour of but little value as compared with 
the work of the tenant farmers and free labourers, ■ 
and commutations were therefore frequent through- 
out the fifteenth century. The manorial courts ^ 
began to fall into decay, and the older obligations ■ 
of the manorial system were freely disregarded. 
Thus serfdom decayed in fact if not in law, and the 
villeins became copyholders and a part of the . 
krge number of small holders who were farming y; 
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the land of the country. Serfs did not cease to 
^ exist on the royal manors until the reign of 
Elizabeth, and a case involving the question of 
serfdom was pleaded in the law courts in i6i8, 
but serfdom had greatly decayed in fact long 
before this time. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Trade Developments and their Consequences. 

The changes that were taking place in England 
in the fourteenth ajid fifteenth centuries were not 
confined to agriculture ; changes in 
trade and commerce were also having 
Edwardian their effect upon the towns and town 
life. Edward I. and Edward III. had 
both striven to break down the ex- 
clusive privileges and narrow spirit of the corporate 
towns, and to reorganise commerce upon national 
lines. The first Edward’s reorganisation of the 
system of taxation, his improvements in legal 
administration, and his restriction of the rights 
of the clergy and baronage, all helped to foster 
a national spirit. Legislation was directed towards 
a national trade under centralised parliamentary 
control ; assizes of ale, wine, bread, cloth, and 
.weights and measures helped to replace local by 
natiptia,! standards of price, weight, length, and 
ijuajlty. Parliament began to take the place of 
th,e gilds in the supervision of trade. The Statute 
of ^Labourers, 1351, audits frequent revisions were 
. pational attempts to fix wages. Under Edward I., 
known, as an aulnager (Norman-French, 
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otilne, &a ell), was appointed .to see to tho 
out of the regulations of the assisie of ■ cloth i . 
Efforts were made to secure uniformity of uddth 
and length in the cloth produced, and to prevent ,- 
inferior quality and bad workmanship ; in 4I46 j.- 
the wardens of the craft gilds got national recog- 
nition that they might help in this connection. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries industries 
were subjected more and more to l^^slative. 
interfei'ence, and attempts were made to encourage 
them by restricting the importation of manu- 
factured articles. 

Under the third Edward commercial policy 
assumed an international aspect. Wars were, 
_ . . entered into to preserve pur trading 
® of associations with Flanders and Guienne ; 
shipping became of greater importance 
and the control* of the sea essential. 
England must now be “ mistress of the narrow 
seas ” in the interests of her continental trade. 
From the time of Richard II. attempts were made 
to foster native shipping by means of Navigation 
pjjgt Acts, which prohibited the carrying 
Navigation of merchandise in or out of England 
Act, 1381. except in English ships or in the ships 
of the nation to whom the goods belonged. 


Edward III. also fostered trade by encouraging 
skilled alien workers tol come to England under 
Alien Promise of iroyal^ protection. Many 
workers Flemings set^ed; in the eastern counties 
and^en to the great benefit of the wpolleh 
mere an industry thire^ others settled in 
Yorkshire and Westmbre^and. The king also 
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atitenti^Ced to gi^ ^eatet facilities to merchants ; ; 
to enter the country from abroad. Much of the :/ 
carr^g trade was still in the hands of continental 
merchants who came to trade at English markets 
and fairs. Edward I. granted freedom of trade and 
safe conduct to these merchants by the 
Mercatoria, Carta Mercatoria of 1303, which men- 
1303- tions Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Navarre, Lombardy, Tuscany, Provence, Aquitaine, 
Toulouse, Flanders, and Brabant as some of the, 
places from which the merchants came. But 
the efforts of the Edwards were rarely successful. 
The townspeople were so jealous of outsiders that 
they restricted the privilege of selling, granted to 
aliens, to a period of forty days, and made them 
reside during that period with a member of the 
gild, who became their “ host ” and watched over 
• all their transactions. In 1439 it was enacted that 
no foreign merchant should sell directly to another, 
on pain of forfeiture of the goods sold. Under 
Richard 11 . these merchants were expected to ,' 
spend half the money they had obtained in a town 
t^ore they left it ; in 1401 this was raised for a 
time into all the money gained, except that spent 
on necessary expenses. 

There ‘were many difficulties in the way of trade : 
dangers of loTsses by land and by sea ; difficulties 
Tracing of trausport ; municipal restrictions j 
difficulties, and coinage troubles. English mer- 
chants suffered considerably from the weak ad- 
ministration of Richard II. Piracy was rampant 
in the Channel, the south and east coasts were 
jillhndered, and trade was impossible unless mer- 
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ships sailed in flee^ for common protection, 
iPHvate enterprise sometimes atoned for national 
!i neglect; in 1378 a London citizen and, fptmet 
: mayor, Sir John Philpot, fitted and sent out a flec| 

. which captured a pirate who had robbed him, and , 
recovered his ships and goods. The question 
of the coinage was a very serious one. It had 
always been difficult to ensure its distribution 
throughout the country, though this had been 
• compensated for by allowing local mints in different 
parts of England. What was more serious was 
‘ that, with the increasing export of wool, much 
Coinage foreign money of inferior weight ,, and 
troubles, quality was coming into the Qoun|iy, 
and was driving English money, always |f gobd 
standard and weight; abroad. Edward III. tried' 


to check this by introducing a gold coinage along- 
side the silver one, but not very successfully ; 
he also lessened the weight of both gold and silyer 
coins, without tampering with their fineness, that 
is, with the percentage of precious metal they 
captained. This was probajbly done to bring them 
lilarer in value to the corresponding foreign coins 
' :ahd so prevent the exporting of English coins, 
■,biut much dissatisfaction was felt, and the in- 
: creased prices which followed from the lessened 
value of the coins was one of the causes of the rise 
Mn. wages of the years preceding the Black Death. 
The great variety of the icoinS^n circulation made 
^changing into English -mc^ey an import^t apd 
,'by no means easy busin^s^ which was rnmnly iin 
,,the hands of the goldsmi^s^ 

* In spite of all these c^a^backs trade ipereasied 
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s^d E^iiah industries developed. All the ^ 
was darefully regulated and protected ; the chief 
‘ exports had<to pass through the recogr. 

methods, nised Staple towns ; and most of the 
export trade was the monopoly of the Merchants 
of the Staple. This was in the interests of king 
and merchants alike. The developing trade 
required careful fostering. It needed to be safe 
rather than ambitious. It was to the interest of . 
the merchants that it should develop slowly, x 
surely, and safely. At the same time the king ^ 
gained by ensuring the collection of that part of his 
‘revenue which depended upon duties paid upon 
articles of export and import. 

The imports included French wines and fruits ; 
Flemish fine woollen cloth, linens, cambrics, 

, ijiiports tapestries, armour and weapons ; 
y ' and Baltic hemp, flax, timber, fur, and fish ; 
^exports, gjjjj once a year the galleys of Venice 
brought the silks, cottons, perfumes, dyes, pearls, 
precious stones, and spices of the East.x Export 
trade was chiefly in the staple goods, wool a^ 
wool fells, leather, and the tin and lead of whi^ ; 
England’ had practically a monopoly at this 
time. 

‘ But although exports were thus mainly raw 
mUteidals, manufactures were developing within 
■ England’s the^country. England was now pfo- 
*manufactnres;ducing the best wool in Europe. Even 
clijth, though the Fleinings were able to get 
qukhtities of wool from Spain, they found it > 
'f^e^ssary tO' mix English wool with it to mnke; ’ . 
j^d doth. The policy of fostering the immigrant . 
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: artisan helped in the wider production of ilhi^i^, , 
cloth ; and the customs returns show a eohstantly ' 
increasing export of cloth and a continually d^S'*’ 
creasing export of wool. At first much cloth had 
-to be exported in a partly finished condition 'to 
have the final processes such as fulling, or cleaning 
the cloth, performed abroad ; but less cloth is 
thus exported as time goes on, and better kinds 
are made at home. Lincoln and Stamford were 
already ‘noted for their scarlet cloths, and Norfolk 
for its worsteds, at a time when the greater part 
, of the country was producing coarse cloths known 
as burel, friezes, blanket cloth, and the like. By 
the fourteenth century the cloth trade had spread 
throughout East Anglia ; London was an im- 
portant centre of the industry ; much cloth Was 
. made in the north at Kendal, and in the west 
country at Salisbury, Newbury, Bristol, Gloucester, 

• and elsewhere. 

English workers were everywhere renowned for 
their skill in metal-work, and the religious houses, 

, cathedrals, and churches proved good 

metal-work, ^ x 

customers to them. In 1500 thete 
were fifty-two goldsmiths' shops in the Strand in 


London, and gold and silver plate was common 


in the houses of the merchants. England, too, was 
famous as a country of bells, which were cast in 


; , many different places ; a^d in Jh® fifteenth century 
?^';iiihhnon were produced London and Bristol ; 

^ centur;^ tl^s industry shifted to ■ 

J i^e Weald Of Sussex and Keht . The coal measurls 
; ;W^e being worked at the ]|ie^ning of the thirteenth 
If^tuiQr ? before the c^t|ry closed there seem 
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feeefl &ome mining operations ott each of 
our present coalfields. By 1400 the sea-borne 
t * inihing coal trade of Tyneside was assuming 
...and considerable dimensions, the coal 
srtelting. being ggnt especially to London and 
the Netherlands. Iron, too, was being worked 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in the. Forest of Dean ; after the middle of the 
fourteenth cehtury the position of the Wealden 
furnaces with respect to London gave them a 
great advantage in this industry. By this time, 
however, there was iron smelting in many of the 
wooded parts of England, charcoal being the fuel 
employed. Lead was mined in Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, and the Mendips ; Cornwall was 
engaged in mining and exporting tin. 

Continued attempts were made to direct and 
develop trade by legislative interference, but 
. . parliament had still to contend with, 

policy gdd exclusiveness. The more a gad 
prospered , the more exclusive it became . 
The wealthiest members formed an 
aristocracy within the gild ; an inner circle direct- . 
ing the gild policy in their own interests. They 
were no longer, craftsmen who were themselves . 
4t. workers ; and they used their influence against 
the ordinary craft master. By fixing the hours of 
gild meetings at inconvenient times, by 'making , 

. the wearing of a costly livery essential at all 
meetings, and in other ways, they ensured the 
alienee of their less fortunate brethren from th^^ 
,,'nieetings, and then made rules which curtailed-" 
li^ts and privileges within the gild. There ^ 
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soon developed % distinction betw^d thd^e .wii^ 
were “ of the livery ” and those who were nift j|K 
ahd it was those who had the right to v^ar 
livery who governed the gild. OutsWers 
pi^evented from entering by means of hea"^ ’ 
tees, measures were taken to restrict apprentice^ 
.sh^p to the sons of gild members or those of 
their wealthy neighbours. A long apprOTticeshi|», 
Iteherally of seven years, was made compulsoty-, 
*and tha number of apprentices was restricted’ in 
the interests of monopoly. 

The old hope of the journeyman that he would' 
become a master began to fade. Not only were 
Rise of a entrance fees purposely kept high, but 
permanent a masterpiece, which had to be apiece 
working-class.jj£ work involving much time, labour^ .. 

and expense, was also demanded as a proof ofr. 
ability from those who entered a gild. A per- 
manent working-class began to come into exist- 
ence, and we now hear much of servants, yeomen; 
or valets, who are forming fraternities or brother- 
hoods of their own, and against whoih the mastet^ 
are directing their gild regulations and invoking 
the interference of town corporation and national 


parliament. ‘ 

The increased circulation of money led to th^ 
repl^ement of the old^ customary prices by| 
- newer competitive, ones. Where tnoney/ 

is in use ther^ ii| ff tendency to 
it as a standard -|of value .(we ’sp^fl 
orse as worth £60,^ |ouse as worth 
o on), and this makeg| bargaining ^d 
g' of prices easily po^ible. If alsa^^ten!?^?; 


valued for its Wn sake' add 
thte .SQ^al- distiuctibn it- confers, and this leads^tH ' 
!the airiassihg of money and to its investment ’iii'v 
ffseifect different ways. Hence people began, 
Oo fr^e. now to buy products to sell again, and, 
whereas the early craftsmen had worked generally 
for known customers and to supply a known 
demand, the new traders began to buy in.anticipa-' 
tion nf a possible future demand, and to move the * 
gobds they had bought to different centres of 
‘dehiand. 

. This led to two very important results. First 
we get the “ clothiers,” men who buy wool, hand 
Rise of the it out to workpeople to spin and weave 
clothiers, into cloth at home, and then sell the 
finished product. This is a definite movement 
l|rbtn gild industry to domestic industry. The 
■difference between it and our modern factory 
system is that the workers work in their own homes. 
All the risks’ are taken by the clothier, who is a 
capitalist in the modern sense of the term. In 
1340, Thomas Blanket of Bristol set up machines 
therfe for the making of cloth and introduced 
'workmen to work them. Soon there were many 
clothiers, and they were helped by a migration of 
l^ny of the craftsmen from the corporate towns. 

exclusiveness of the gilds was working t^ir 
ios^vtuin. Workers left the towns and settleji ii 
pges which had no gild restrictions, anS t| 
corporate towns began to decay, 
government tried to check this, | 
jd vain. Dorset, Worcestershire, 

^re among the counties thnt benefite 

I--;:' r/i-v;.:;. ' ■ . . • ■ 
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sutlx towns as^Manche^W, Bokon, Bury/ tee^;. f 
and Halifax developed Wiliis way. In the second: 
half of the fifteenth century great clothiers Uk^ i 
John Winchcombe, or Jack of Newbury ,as he*:’ 
is often called, crushed the small independent 
cloth workers and reduced them to a position . 
of dependence. This John Winchcombe was de- 
scended from a rich London draper. He was 
apprenticed to a clothier at Newbury, and became^ 
one of ftie pioneers of the cloth trade. He is -said 
to have kept five hundred men at work in the ' 
production of kerseys, a coarse, ribbed, wool|en 
cloth. He certainly acquired great wealth in the 
trade. 

The second development was that of the modem 
merchant, who is a dealer only and not a crafts- 
Riseofthe differed from the clothier 

modern in that he was not at all concerned in 
merchant, making of the article , but only in 
its sale. At first these merchants were mainly 
engaged in the sale of articles which could not ‘be 
produced in England, suck as the silks and spices 
of the East, and they: Were combined in true 
mediaeval fashion into companies. Thus we get 


the Drapers’ Company,,' the Mercers’, and the 
Grocers’ in the fourteenth century, and finally 
conaipanies as the Merchant Taylors’, for the 
tai kad been amnngthe most prosperous of , 

^e tflediseval artisans, |je^J* in the fonrteeht^ 
Kpltky to encroach on ^e business of theiirn^i^ 
^^‘^sharing in the wholes^e irade. . ^n likh 

"finish ers of cloth, sud| a| the fuller^ or cleaners/‘1 
/ fnd the shearmen, who |u^ff tl^ siu^ncn 
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' to ; ^ a , Sihooth iistp, put capital; : 
i^tp tiieir bufeinesses, bought the' unfinished doth ' 
Outright from the weavers, and sold it again' 
after they had finished it. This introduction of 
capital into industry also resulted in an in- 
creased division of labour and in the introduction 
of machinery such as fulling mills to replace 
manual labour. 

Englishmen also went abroad for trading pur- 
poses and formed trading centres on the Continent, 
on the lines of the Steelyard in London, 
teaming They elected their own governor to 
centres control their affairs, settle their dis- 

OmtiMnt them to get justice 

in their troubles with the foreigner. 
The first of these settlements were in the . 
Hanse towns, but they soon extended to the 
towns of the Netherlands and elsewhere. Trade 
passed from Flemish and Italian into English 
hands ; we read of merchants such as Canynge 
of Bristol and Taverner of Hull who invest large 
sums of money in trading ventures. They are 
able to lend, large sums of money to the king, and 
even to entertain him nobly on occasion. ]^«pding 
to the kings had been the work of the Jew^;imtil 
their expulsion from the kingdom in i^QO,/;^en 
their place was taken by Lombards ^ . 

and other Italians, who lent to the kiiraii| ^me j 
security of the revenue and the Crowt^Biiites^- 
i^But Bdward III. ruined., the great Fl^Puin^ 
Inking house of .the Bardj by suspend^' 
promised repayment in . 1345, and from that tii^ ' 
the busine^ vfal iirpinly in English hands. 

b, . _ ‘ ' ■ ■ iit 
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^ naturally reacted oh; sofcisMif^. 

Some writers have lobked ttp6n ' thie 

Social life a period of great advahc^^, 

in the ment, others as a period of decadence 
fiftwnth and distress. There is probably tViith. 
cen ury. these estimates. To the areas 

engaged in the developing industries it was a 
period of prosperity, to some of the corporate 
towns it was 'a period of incipient decay. The 
cost of the French wars pressed heavily, and the 
Wars of the Roses injured many towns. There 
are many instances of towns that find it im- 
posrible to keep up their usual payments of taxes, 
and seek and obtain considerable remissions. Town 
houses underwent great improvements, 

’ ' though their general shape changed but 
little. The hall still remained the most important 
room of the house, but other rooms increased in 
importance, and the solar now became a withdraw- 
ing room. Bedrooms, too, increased in number, 
though not necessarily in size and convenience, 
being often placed at the, top of the house,, just 
.under the roof. Rich bed hangings, linen sheets 
arid bolsters, counterpanes, and night-dresses were 
introduced. Fireplaces : became usual. Carpets 
were used in the private' rooms, and some of the 
of the halls were nbw tiled. Tapestries arid 
^clpth of Arras covered tl^ walls. Cupboards were 
in general use, a sign o# an' increasing number of 
. valuable' articles of doi^eS^c use, such as glass, 
iarthenware, and silveil p^te. The old trestte 
table gave place to thefia^e dormant. Bench^^; 
and aeafe gmerally were ^f(#ided with ba<dcs. ; 



AU. this applies, of course, to the houses 'pf the: ; 
rich ip town and country. There is not the sai^ \ 
^prbvement in the houses of the poor, an^ the , 
narrow , alleys, sunless or nearly so from the pro- 
jecting upper stories of the houses, remained to • 
the end of the century and later. 

Much greater care was now given to the appear- 
ance of the town. The principal streets of the larger 
towns were paved, and sewers were built . 

It was a remarkable era of church 
restoration and rebuyding ; the gild halls became , 
important and imposing architectural features, 
and some of the houses of the merchant princes 
vied with those of the nobility. A merchant like 
Canynge or Whittington could entertain the king 
as easily and as royally as any nobleman could. 

The number of meals was increased to four ; a 
food substantial breakfast at seven o’clock, 

’ dinner always in public in the hall at ten, 
supper at four, and, among the rich, a “ collation ” 
in bed between eight and nine. The food top 
became somewhat daintier, and with the increased 
use of plate and earthenware was better served. 
The common people still had their meat, coarse 
bread, and ale in three meals a day, at eight, 
twelve, and six o’clock respectively. 

Dress partook of the general extravagance, jmd ' 
Sumptua^ laws were frequently necessary, es’jje- 
cially as the poor imitated the, rich. 
Women delighted in gowns with long and 
wide sleeves, and in most elaborate and fantastic 
head-dresses, which were successively horn-shaped . 
ai|i he^t-shaped, and finally took the form of a 



steeple or sugar-lPaf, draped witli a tipen or Silk 
•1:k:6rchief. Boots were worn broad at the' toe, .a 
• sumptuary law finally limiting the breadth io six 
inches. The men wore their hair in large, thick 
side locks, and covered their heads with a turban 
Or hood called a roundlet, to which was attached 
a long tippet (or liripipe) which hung down over 
the shoulder, or was wound round the head in 
turban fashion. 

ThesQ was little change in the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. Pag^nts were extreme^ 

amusements. 

duced, but the tastes of the people do 
not seem to have become more refined, nor should 
we expect this when we remember that the fifteenth 
century was the period of the Wars of the Roses. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Medieval School and University. 

Up to the* present we have been dealing mainly 
with the work and play of the men and women 
Medisval of the Middle Ages. We must, however, 
schools, bear in mind that- men like Thomas 
Becket,' Chaucer, Wyclif, and Whittington went to 
school as a preparation for their work in life ; 
it is, therefore, necessary that we should know 
something of their schools and universities. Their 
schools were very different from ours. In the 
first place they were all closely associated with the 
Church, and the teachers were, in practically all 
cases, men in holy orders. Further, the methods 
of teaching and the subjects taught were very 
different from those of to-day, and there were 
also many different kinds of schools, though all 
of them may be divided into two main classes 
according as their work is elementary work, or 
studies of a more advanced type. 

In the former class of schools the pupils learned 
writing and reading, but not very much more. 

Schbcds of most elementary of them were 

• elohientiury simply ABC schools, in which very 
little was taught, but there were 
alsi6 Reading and Writing Schools where these 



cathedrals. The boys who helped. 
■.-services were tauglit in these. The work of thev 
? |jQys was chiefly that of learning by heart ftke-V 
r.^hurch services and the music associated^ -with^ 
.them, but they were . also taught reading - aiid 
;yb:iting, and sometimes Latin. By schools suCh 
as these, education was made possiijle even iri 
the remote villages, and boys of real promise 
could proceed from them to the grammar schools, 
and thence to the university. “ Not only in^ 
the busy centres of commerce,” writes Mrs. Green, 
.“•but in the obscure villages, the children of the 
later Middle Ages were gathered into schools. 
Apparently reading and writing were ever5rwhere 
common among the people.” 

The more advanced schools were of the grammar, 
school type. In them the all-important subject .. 

of study was Latin. Any preparation 
advMced university, or for the ranks of. 

type; the clergy, or for an important post 
?d!odls,'^ in administration, involved a know- 
ledge of that language ; even the 
accounts of the manorial stewards and bailiffs of 
.■ the thirteenth century were kept in Latin. The 
'.usual curriculum was the. threefold course of 
grammar, logic, and rhe^ric, often spoken of as 
the trivium. The grami^f^ was Latin graihm^/ 
.taught to enable a boy lb |ead, write, arid Ooif^^ 
verse ireadily in that la^gt^ge. At the uniyei^ 

; sity . he would find Latin |h(| only language jh ' 
all: pwrpt^es, hence, ^^fijlieed of esto^lishfi^^ 


subjects could be learned. Mote 
^ were the Song Schools or Music SchoolS'jattaO^^i 
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a good groundwork in it at school. Before he 
left school, he would probably have read a number 
of Latin works. These he translated into English 
or, after the Norman Conquest, intoNorman-French. 
After 1385, however, English once more became 
the language to be used. 

Logic, or, as it was more commonly termed, 
dialectic, served as a training in the art of reason- 
ing. To be, able to reason correctly was looked 
upon as a very important part of education, and 
in close association with it went a training in 
rhetoric or the art of public speaking and debating. 
The scholars of the London grammar schools met 
yearly in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s,' 
Smithfield, and there engaged in a public dis- 
putation for which prizes were awarded. These 
disputations seem to have been a feature of 
festivals and holidays. 

Books were' few and precious. The boys made 
their own grammars and dictionaries as the lessons 
proceeded, and in some cases the teacher possessed 
the only complete copy of the Latin text in use. 
Much of the work was done orally, and great 
stress was laid upon memory work. The dis- 
cipline was rigorous and indeed brutal. Corporal 
punishment was the common remedy for all 
offences, and there was no improvement as time 
went on. The schoolmaster is always represented 
with birch or rod. , 

Of these English schools the earliest were in- 
tended to provide education chiefly for those who 
were going to be priests. Schools fpr this purpose 
werd founded in each bishopric, and similar ones 

VOL. 1.—JZ * 
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were established in the monasteries for teadi^g 
the novices who were entering monastic life. These 
cathedral kinds of schools are spoken of as 
and cathedral schools and monastic schools, 
respectively. In the dark ages which 
followed the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire it was these schools alone that kept 
alight the lamp of learning, and it is interest- 
ing to know that the most famous of them during 
that, period were to be found in England and 
Ireland. There was certainly a school at Canter- 
byry by the year 630, and this was followed by 
gthers at Dunwich, Westminster, and York, and 
m the next century by schools at Lichfield, Hex- 
ham, and elsewhere. Through the zeal of Benedict 
Biscop, the first abbot of Jarrow, that monastery 
possessed an important school. Biscop’s greatest 
pupil was Bede, who becaihe one of the most 
f^amous scholars of the eighth century. A close 
friend of Bede named Egbert founded the cathedral 
school at York after he became archbishop there 
in 732, and under Egb^’s guidance and inspira- 
tion the school at York became a remarkable 
centre of learning and the possessor of a. famous 
library. When Charlemagne wished to revive 
in his dominion the learning of former times, he 
took Alcuin, a pupil and teacher of this school, to 
be his teacher and adviser. 

Unfortunately for E 4 glan#,the glories of the 
Northumbrian schools ^were terminated by the 
Danish invasions, and their libraries were .scat-' 
tered. Alfred the Great, had to reorganise educa- 
tion in his kingdom, ^d; did so by instituting 
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monastic and cathedral schools, and palace school’s 
for the education of the children of the nobility 
By the beginning of the eleventh century 
there were importanfr schools at Waltham and 
Warwick. York was refounded in 1075. Bedford 
was established before 1120, and in the reign of 
Henry III. there were grammar schools in London 
associated with St. Paul’s Cathedral, Holy 
Trinity Priory and the church of St. Martiri-Ie- 
Grand. 

At first the monastic schools were undoubtedly 
a very important source of education, but this 
Work of the modern writers to over^ 

monastic emphasise their value. Mr. Leach, to 
school, whom we are greatly indebted for our 
knowledge of these earlier schools, has established 
the fact that as time went on the monastic schools 
devoted themselves almost entirely to the work 
of training the oblati or children dedicated from 
childhood to the service of the Church, and the 
novices who commenced their monastic training 
at about the, age of ten years. Their vocation 
demanded an education which should at least 
enable them to read the services of the Church 
and the rules of the Order. The school was the 
north-west corner of the cloister where they 
were under the control of the master of the 
novices, a grave old monk. They learned by 
heart the various offices and the psalter, were 
taught how to , chant, and were carefully in- 
structed in the rules of their Order and the 
manners and customs of the monastery to which 
they pdonged. 
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It was the schools associated with the cathedrals 
and the collegiate churches that developed a 
- system of education in which the 

im^rtance children of the* people could share; 

*^schooi** *^hough there was no compulsion, and 
the majority of the scholars were boys 
who intended to become clerics. These establish- 
ments supplied the needs of the people to a much 
greater extent than has been generally supposed ; 
in fatet, there are complaints that facilities for 
education were being granted too readily to the 
sons of villeins and other poor men. Many of 
the schools which commenced in this way are still 
in existence as good public schools, second only in 
importance to the very best of the public schools. 

Nor did these schools exhaust the possibilities 
of education. Their example helped in the form^- 
Parish tion of schools in connection with the 
schools, parish churches. The priest became 
the teacher in the school, the church, church 
porch, or church house was the meeting-place of 
the scholars, and the boys were taught upon the 
same lines as those of the cathedral schools. The 
necessity of finding choristers for the services of 
the lady chapels built during the fourteenth century 
led to the foundation of almonry schools. The 
Almonry first school (^f this type of which we 
schools, have record ^as established at Canter- 
bury in 1320. They fwere essentially charity 
schools. The boys .were; maintained and educated 
in the almonry and gavfe tbeir services in returli. 
Many boys received in t|»is way a grammar school 
education who would no| otherwise haye got it. 
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Another very important type of school was the 
chantry school. The earliest of which we have 
Chaatry information was founded about 1 384, . 
schools, and during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries those who bequeathed chantries often 
made the teaching of a number of children a part 
of the duties of the office. Hence chantry schools . 
became very numerous and important. Some of 
them were but small schools, but the largest con- 
tained as many as a hundred and sixty pupils. 

The developments of trade and the prosperity 
of the towns also led to further developments of 
education. The townspeople realised its value, 
and began to provide facilities for the education 
of the children of their own classes. Free grammar 
Gild schools were founded in various parts 
schools, of England by clergy and laymen who 
had prospered in the world without forgetting their 
origin and the town to which they belonged . Thomas 
Scott, Lord Chancellor of England and Archbishop 
of York, founded a college at Rotherham ; a Lord 
Mayor of London left in his will the means of 
founding a school at Stockport ; Manchester 
Grammar School originated in the will of a Man- 
chester clothier, and was extended by a native 
of Oldham, who had become Bishop of Exeter. 
Some of the gilds and companies erected schools 
and kept them under their own control. This 
tendency to remove the schools as much as possible 
from ecclesiastical control is seen in the fact 
that merchants who founded schools began' to 
put them under the . control of their Company 
rathelr than under the control of the Church. 
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Towards the close of the fourteenth centuryj , 
William of Wykeham established a college at • 
Winchester Winchester, which became the type of 
and Eton, future English public schools of the 
first class . It was based upon the existing grammar ! 
schools, but was associated with Wykeham 's College 
at Oxford, and was definitely intended to prepare 
boys for the university . In, 1 44 1 , Henry VI . founded 
Eton as a free grammar school, to provide for the 
education of twenty-five poor and needy scholars. 

: The facilities for the education of girls were 
not so widespread. Schools were attached to 
Education the nunneries, and were used by the 
of girls, novices and by the daughters of better 
class families, some of whom were received as 
boarders. The girls were taught the useful arts 
of spinning, sewing and embroidery, surgery and 
the preparation of physic, and the making of con- 
fectionery, as .well as reading, writing, drawing, 
etc. Much attention was also paid to good 
manners and behaviour. These seem to have 
been practically the only schools for girls whether 
rich or poor ; ' except that wcwnen hermits and 
anchoresses might teach a few j young girls as a 
means of livelihood. There wer^ also softie mixed 
schools in which the younger bo^s and girls were 
taught together. 

The boys of the grammar schools were able to 
continue their education iit the universities. 
The rise These institutions IW^e the outcome 
of the of the increased d®ire fBt knowledge 
universities, j^anifested in the twf If^ and thirteenth 

centuries. So great was this («sii|e that numbers 
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A representation of Winchester ColleY^i 1460, 
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of students collected together at various places 
where there were special and famous teach^ ' 
to be heard. Oxford was such a centre in the ; 
twelfth century, and Cambridge at the beginning ' 
of the thirteenth. With that desire for community 
of life and the protection of common interests 
which is so characteristic of the Middle Ages, ’, 
these groups soon became corporate bodies endowed 
with special privileges granted by bishops, popes, 
and rulers. These privileges included direct pro- 
tection, exemption from taxation, and the right, 
to license masters and control lectures. It was \ 
also necessary to combine together for protection 
from grasping townspeople who were ever ready 
to trade upon the necessities of the students, 
and feeling between student and townsman often 
ran very high, as the “ town and gown ” riots of 
the fourteenth century show. 

Such a collection of students formed a studium 
generate, a company of students with a course of 
studies open to the students of all lands. When 
a studium generate had become incorporated it 
became a universitas magistrorum et schotarium, a 
company of masters and scholars, the word uni- 
versitas showing that it was a corporation or gild 
of persons who had united for some special purpose, 
in this case the pursuit of knowledge. In the 
Middle Ages any company of persons thus united, 
whether for trading, religious, educational, or 
other purposes, formed a universitas, though the 
term has now become restricted to signify an 
educational corporation only. 

A boy could be admitted to the university at 



the agie of fourteen. He was placed under the 
Vcare of a master who became responsible for 
jiiin. Under this , master he studied the subjects 
;,6f the itivium. He then passed on to the subjects 
ybf the quadrivium, arithmetic, music, geometiy, 
;; studies astronomy, and then to the three 

'in the philosophies, natural, moral, and philo- 
, university, gophical. While he was reading the 
set books and attending compulsory courses of 
lectures, opportunities were afforded him of de- 
bating and lecturing, and finally he had to prove 
his ability to dispute logically. This came with 
the preparation of a thesis, or essay upon some 
chosen subject, which he defended in public 
against all the members of the faculty or division 
iof studies in which he was pursuing his course. 
If he proved successful, he obtained his degree. 
This was essentially a licence to teach ; by it he 
earned the right to teach anywhere without further 
' examination. He was now a master in his special 
University department of knowledge, and could 
degrees, take pupils and deliver public lectures 
and sit with the other members of his faculty at 
disputations, for every licensed; teacher was a 
member of the ruling body. He^ might' be called 
master or doctor or licentiate, but the great 
principle underlying his title was that he was a 
qualified teacher. In the •fifteenth century there 
developed a minor degree, the| baccalaureate, or 
bachelorship, which marked ^e passing of a 
preliminary stage in the course ^ mastership, 
.bachelor being a common term|‘f6f any one not 
yet a master in his art or craft. | ]' 
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At first the masters or lecturers had to depend y . 
Upon the fees obtained from the students. 
Fvhihitinna Many of these were very poor and . 

and spent their vacations in working to 
scholarships. the means of returning to* the, 

imiversity ; they even went about begging for 
the means. But there soon came a system of 
exhibitions and scholarships founded by the 
monastic houses and by private individuals, and 
sometimes wealthy scholars took ngedy students 
as their servants (sizars or servitors), and paid 
part of their charges in return for the ser^dees 
they rendered. 

In the early, days of university life the scholars 
had to make their own arrangements for lodgings. 
The first They soon began to live together in 
colleges, halls or hostels. From this there came 
the principle of living together in colleges, or 
buildings in which a number of men pursuing 
the same studies lived under a common discipline i 
The first college at Oxford was Merton ; at Canx- 
bridge, Peterhouse. These were both founded in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, when 
educational benefactions were very popular. 
Once established, the college system grew rapidly; 
The monastic orders and the friars, who were 
sending their best students to the universities,' 
especially favoured it as being a great aid to 
discipline. There was plenty of hard living in 
the colleges ; bedrooms had to be shared by three 
or four students, the studies were without fire-, 
places, and their floors were of stone with rushes as 
the only covering. '• 
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feiphe universities prospered and became the 
0fctttlres of all kinds of studies. iThe friars played 
an important part in their development, whether 
they were Dominicans eagerly pursuing theological 
hndwledge wherewith to confute the heretic, or 
Franciscans, keen in researches into physical 
science and medicine, in their endeavour to lighten 
the sufferings of the poorer classes in the towns. 
Friar Bacon, one of our first English scientists,, 
and probably the greatest natural philosopher of 
the Middle Ages, was a Franciscan and a member 
of the University of Oxford. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Of the Making of Books. 

We live in an age of so many books and news-;, 
papers, that it is hard for us to picture a time ; 

Written when books were very scarce indef^ 
books, and were looked upon by their ptis-s' 
sessors as very great treasures. Yet it is less thdn.' 
four hundred and fifty years since the first book/; 
was printed in England. Before that time books, 
had to be written by hand, and this labour of writing , 
each copy afresh made the multiplication of books 
a slow and tedious process. It meant also that- 
no writer coiild ever hope to sell more than a few 
copies of his work, and any one who was anxious 
to compose a long poem, or recount the history of 
his race, or tell some tale which would cost him. 
much time and trouble in the writing, was com- ■ 
pelled to attach himself to a king or noble or other 
rich person, who would act as his patron, and 
provide him with employment or with the neces-, 
saries of life, while he was engaged in his task. , 
Otherwise, he must be a monk, allowed to pursue 
this work in the monastic scriptorium, or a gentler ' 
man of estate and therefore independent of labom;: 
asameans of livelihood. Under such circumstmides 
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is no wonder that we have but few.copies of the 
of . these paen, and that some’ of the greatest 
■ijitiir^^ures of our early literature have been pre- 
sjsis^ed to us only in single, or, as we say, unique, 
I^JjCOpies. 

But there was a time earlier than this when the 
'vt' Vnaakers of verse only recited their poems a time 

V ■ Bfefore the written literature at 

; , > days of all. The best of these compositions 
were preserved in the memories of the 
reciter and his audience, who retold 
them agaiiT and again, and so ensured their being 
. handed down from generation to generation, each 
generation in retelling, adding something to the 
' tale and so accommodating it to the changing 
spirit of the age. The early English were very 
fond of story-telling. In the hall after supper 
' they retold in verse, to the accompaniment of the 
' harp, the tales of their own and their ancestors’ 
fights and struggles. The harp "was passed from 
man to man, and each person was expected to con- 
, tribute his share. In addition there was the scop, 
a . professional tale-teller, the earliest of English 
r poets, who was generally attached to the court of 
. some chief. He was well skille4 in his work, and 
• ;was often richly rewarded for his tale by the lord 
whose praises he sang. Other gleemen, too, wan- 
; 'dered from court to court, always welcome where- 
qyer they went, and generally receiving gifts for 
i; their services. * • 

*. Some of the songs of the scq^s ^ncT gleemen still 
remain t« us. One of the oddest, and certainly 
the mpst important of these, telfe of the life and 



Wpir}c<^ a continental hero named Bcov^lfi wha 
fifiPOtibgar, a king of the Jutes, from the faya^es df^; - 
■ - a monster called Gtendel ; and after be*;> 
■ -/' coming the king of his people, gave 

his life in saving them from the terrible attacks Of;^;' 
a fire-breathing dragon which was laying waste 
their country. The poem was probably brought. 
from the Continent by some of the Germanic. C 
invaders of Britain; it was always in request atv 
their feasts. Finally in the ninth century, after ^ 
acquiring something of an English setting and a a. 
Christianised form, it was written down by some 
unknown Englishman who thus preserved the ^ 
poem for us, though the only existing manuscript 
is a tenth-century copy by some scribe of thd t 
kingdom of Wessex. 

Still older than this is a poem generally called 
Widsiih, in which a scop recounts his journeys to: 

WidsUh continental courts and the -' 

treatment he received at them, and a ' 
third is the lament of another scop, named Deor, 
who has been supplanted by a more 
skilful gleeman, and so has lost the.; 
favour of his lord. 

Very much of the oldest poetry actually com- 
posed in England is rel^ous in character and 
rgftamnn Subject-Hiatter, and is associated with . 
c, 6^0. the greatness of Northumbria in the', 
eighth century. Some of it was the work of 
Caedmon,, who lived in the seventh century as. a ;,, 
servant of the monastery at Whitby in the days of - 
the famous abbess Hilda. The historian. Bedell; 
teljs us that Caedmon used always to. leave -thhi" 


Deor. 




after supper - when fales' were ^beihg , teldi,; 
j/^]&(^cause he was unable to share in the tale-telling; ; 

nhd, on one occasion, after so doing, he was miracu- ' 

, lousty inspired in a dream to sing the story of the , 
ii|^ation of the world. Finding that he could do 
*«■; tills,, he commenced a metrical version of certain 
, ^portions of the Old and New Testaments, and thus 
■(became our earliest known English poet, though 
he may only have been a singer himself and not the 
.vrriter of his productions. Many poems formerly 
.(thought to be Caedmon’s work are now conadered 
y to be the 'work of other men, some of whom per- 
. 'haps wrote under the influence of his inspiration, 
greater poet than Caedmon and his associates 
Cynewulf, was Cynewulf, who lived in Nor- 
c. 780. thumbria in the second half of the 
eighth century. A large number of poems are 
attributed to him. They include a collection of 
riddles, some lives of saints, and descriptions of 
the birth and ascension of Christ and of the Day 
of Judgment. 

All this early work is very different in form 
from later English poetry. Ijt was intended for 
recitation rather than for reading; and 
its composers were careful that the 
accents in each -verse (or line) should 
fall upon the important words. They 
were not concerned With the number of 
V, syllables in the line, but with |he number and place 
( of. These accented words. 

• • alliteration', that is, the ,begii]| 

( ^Ith the sanae consonant or ^t^ a vowel, to mark 
accented nwords ; givingl generally, but not( 


Character- 
istics of 
early 
English 
poetry. 


lerhpe^hey employed 
linlr of certain words 
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aliiaya, two alliterative words to the first half ;^i 
a tine and oiie to the second half, while there waS d’‘ 
distinct pause in the middle of the line. Here are 
ty^d lines of early English poetry and their mod«^' 
equivalent: 

heofon-cund ]?rynes. 
heavenly Trinity. 

symble fyr oStJe gar. 
like fire or spear. 

Besides this poetry the early, English wrote also 
in prose, though much of their prose work was in 
Latin. It was in Latin that Bede 
vngiiah wrote his famous Ecclesiastical History 
England’, his work in English in- 
Venerable eluded a translation of the Gospel 
Bede, of St. John, Bede died in the year 
673-735- jjjg history was translated 

into English about a hundred and fifty years 
later by Alfred the Great, one of the most im- 
Alfred the po^tant prose writers of this period. 
Great, Alfred worked hard as a translator to 
8 ' 49 - 9 oi- provide his people with useful works 
of philosophy and history in their own tongue, to 
replace the literary treasures of Northumbria in 
great part destroyed by the Danes. He also 
probably inspired the record of the history of 
England which we term the Anglo- 
Aneh-S<ueon Saxon Chronicle. This gives, the tale 
Chronicle. from the beginnings of. our 

history to the death of Stephen, and is the first 
history of any Teutonic people written in theip 
own. language. One feature of this record is the 

; .,Vpt. 1.-13 


heah and halig 
high and holy 

forst fymum cald 
frost with fire cold 




I'pl^try it ccmt^ns. Just as ^earWents; . 

^ naturally to verse in the earlier dbys, so too in 
these times, when national feeling rah high, the 
J^hlritejrs changed to poetry or incorporated songs 
';^cpmposed in honour of important events. ; Thus 
a poetic description of the Battle of Brunanburh 
is inserted, of which you will find a modernised 
'version in the poems of Tennyson. Battles 
generally roused the poets to great attempts, 
and there is another splendid war-song not con^ 

' tained in the Chronicle which tells of a fierce 
: attack of the Danes at Maldon in 994, and the 
heroic resistance of the English under their leader 
Byrhtnoth. 

Except for the continuation of the Chronicle, 
native literature declined after the Norman Con- 


Literature 
after the 
Norman 
Conquest. 


quest. The new patrons of literature 
were the. Normans, and the poets sang 
their victories, or told their stories 
and legends and those of the English 


th^y had conquered, in Norman-French or in 


Eatin. Yet, while the writers of Court and nobility 
were using these language, the gleemen still 
wandered along the countryi^de, and kept up the 
tradition of English versififjation, though their 
work remained oral and so has been lost to us. 


Meanwhile the Norman Court quickly became 
interested in matters Engl^h, and in the reign, of' 
Henry I., chroniclers, inclu(|ing William of Malmes-. 
bqry and Henry of Hunt^do^ produced Latin 
histories of England for C|)ui$ use, and Geoffrej^' 
cjrf; Monmouth, a bishop 4 f ft. i^aph, wrote 
J^istpry of the Kings of ]|rii|iin which collected 





3<»n& 9 f the tales^f king Arthur, and other fe^tlsb!;: 
historical and l^endary heroes. 

With the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
^en the older English dialects were being slowly;' 
English moulded into what was to beconie a 
again, national tongue, a simple priest of 

Arley-on-Severn produced an English verse version^ 
of the story of the Britons, based upon the Norman- 
French version of a Court poet named Wace. , 
This poet had introduced the story of the Round 
Layamon’s and Layamon in his Brut, as ' 

Brut, his poem is called; added to and em- 
I30S, bellished the Arthurian tale, and made 
of Arthur an English national hero. It is im- 
portant to notice that the Brut is almost free from 
Norman-French words, and uses the old accented 
alliterative line. But the, versification has greater 
freedom in its form than had been the usage 
earlier,' and the presence of simple rhymes shows 
that a change is coming in the form of poetic 
composition. Other writers followed Layamoh 
with , rhymed chronicles of English history, lives 
of the saints. Biblical narratives, and even homilies 
or sermons. None of these are of much import- 
ance. 

The poets of the Court were busily employed 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries in 
Metrical the production of metrical romances, 
romances, which narrated the adventures, real 
and fictitious, of famous heroes of chivalry of 
many races— Child Horn, Havelock the Dane, 
Bevis of Hampton, Quy of Warwick, Richard 
C®ur-de-Lion, Charlemagne and his Paladins^ 
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« king Arthur and his knights, Sir Tristfnrii j 

s Gawain, Sir I^ncelot, Sir Galahad, and maiijr 
^ pthers. Most of these tales are translations from 
the French, and none of them has been improved 
by the change, for our poets were not very success- 
fuiin this branch of literature. 

At the same time, the common people were 
developing their simple tales in a series of ballads, 
TtaiinH which give us a real insight into their 
poetry, minds and feelings, their love of the 
forest aojd the greensward, their fondness for 
hunting and hatred of the harsh forest laws. 
The golden age of English ballad writing was the 
fifteenth century, but many of the ballads of which 
it gives us the first extant examples were in 
existence in the preceding century, and there had 
probably been a succession of these poems from a 
much earlier time. The most popular sequence 
was that which told the adventures of Robin Hood 
and his merry men. At his best Robin embodies 
all that is finest in the character of the typical 
English yeoman, filled with' manly courage and 
good humour, a lover of sport, a hater of tyranny 
and injustice, and the friend of all who are per- 
secuted or are in distress. Other ballads give 
popular, though not always correct, versions of 
important historical event?, such as the Battle of 
Otterburn, Flodden Field, arid the Battle of Pinkie. 

More important than any of the romances or 
ballads was a great outbittst; ot’ literary activity 
: associated with the victones^of Edward III. A 
patriotic poet of the olde| g|eeman type, named^ 
I^urfence Minot, celebra^d| these victories in 
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ver^; yj'hich we should n<^ call jingoisjtic. 
wpi;h, however, is of little merit when compared . 

GeoHrey contemporary, Geoflfrey ■ 

, Chaucer. Chaucer, one of England’s greatest 
■' 1340-1400. poets. Chaucer was. ,a 

Londoner by birth, and served in the households 
of Edward IIL and John of Gaunt,, who was his. 
patron. His work in the king’s service took him 
to France and Italy, and he became well acquainted 
with the work of the best poets in both these 
countries, and borrowed freely from them and from 
classical sources for the material and form of his 
work. His greatest poem is the unfinished Canter- 
bury Tales, a series of stories supposed to be told 
by that company of pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, who have been described 
in Chapter X., their description being based on 
the account of them which Chaucer gives us in 
the Prologue of this work. The poet was fortunate 
in writing at a time when the language was young, 
fresh, and vigorous, and he brought to his task 
the varied experience and ripe judgment of a man 
of affairs, who knew the world well. The forms he 
employs are freed from the old English alliterative 
measure and are like our modem methods of 
versification, involving end rhymes and "various 
stanza forms, and especially the heroic couplet, 
in which the description of the poor Parson, which 
follows, is written : 


A good man was there of religion 
And was a poord Parson of a town ; 

But rich he was of holy thought and woric ; 
He was also a learndd man, a.cletk, 
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V ^; That fifospri trewel)^ would preachi ; , - - 

"■r.r'''\^i^' 

his parish, and houses far asunder, 

^V/; 'But he ne’er left it not for rain* nor thunder, 

^ . ■'/'• In sickness or’ in mischief to visit , , » 

^ The furthest in his parish, much and lite (high ^d low),' 
itV Upon his feet, and in his hand his staff. 

: JiTbis noble example to* his sheep he gave 
y:^ ,That first he did and afterward he taught, 

^ r Out of, the gospel he these word^s caught, ‘ 

' - And this figure he added eek thereto, 

V, I'hat if gold rust^; what shall iron do? ' 

; 5 Well ought a priest example for to give 
^ By hi% cleanness how that his sheep should live. 

‘ ,At the time Chaucer was writing his Tales, a 
poet of very different type was walking Cornhill 
William daily, and coming closely into contact 
Langland. with the poverty and distress of Lxmdon, 
as he pursued his work of chantry priest ; and 
this writer, William Langland, has left us a vision 
of another England than the gay, holiday-making, 
merry England of Chaucer’s pilgrims. His Vision 
concerning Piers the Plowman shows us the want, 
and misery, and wrong-doing,of the time, and calls 
Englishmen to repentance. ■ As the poet is in- 
tensely insular in feeling, and the poem is in part 
a plea for a return to former English morals and 
modes of life, it is written in the older alliterative 
measure which Chaucer had discarded, and is the 
last important poem to use ikhat form of verse. 

Another poet of these llm^s was John Gower, 
a knight of Kent. His books «ljpw us very clearly 
John Gower, the cosmopolitiin J'natUre of, an age 
1335-1408. when English jjeiftlemen could write^ 
X and converse with ease in t|r^ different lan^ag^, 



THE ONLY EXISTING PORTRAIT OF CHAUCER, 

It is painted on one of the leaves of Hoccleve’s Re^iemeyit oj Princes^ and is now 
in the British Museum. The leaf is here reproduced and gives us an ide?t of a 
page ot a mediaeval manuscript book. 
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for his three greatest works were written, one in 
EngUsh, another in French, and the third in Latin. 
There are many other poems belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, whose authors 
\i^e'do not know, beautiful songs which the people 
have not been willing to let die, ballads which may . 
have been sung at the cross-roads, and satires 
attacking wrong-doing in high places. Amongst 
these are some poems of an unknown author which 
include a work of real beauty, in which the poet 
gives expression to his "grief at the loss of a dear 
young daughter, who had been his spotless pearl. 
But in the next century, with troubles at home and 
abroad, there is no poetry comparable to the work 
of the authors we have been considering ; the 
versifiers are industrious, but they are common- 
place. 

Nor can the prose of the fourteenth century be 
compared with its poetry. Chaucer himself is 
Fourteenth- responsible for some of it, but the 

century most important prose works are a 

prose, translation of the Bible by Wyclif 
and his associates, and a book of travels in the 
East which was formerly supposed to be the work 
of Sir John Mandeville, but has now been shown 
to be a very clever English translation of a French 
work. Historical writing continued in the monas- 
teries, especially at St. Albans, where a series 
otf writers continued their records of English 
history ; and citizens of London and elsewhere 
now began to write Chronicles of England. 

In the fifteenth century too was born William 
Caxton, always to be held in remembrance as the 
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English printer. As a youth he was aj^pren* 
tk^ to a London mercer, biit after kis mast^: 

Wiliikm Bruges and ultiniabil^ . 

r <C»xtoii, bi^came Governor of the English rileri 
chants there. His duties, .brought 
. hito into contact with Margaret, Duchess of 
/pB.iu’guhdy, a princess of the House of York and 
sister of Edward IV., and he commenced working 
fctf her as translator and copier of books. He 
found the task of copying a very tiring, one and 
so became interested in the new method of printing 
books, which was then making rapid progress upon 
the Continent. He adopted this method, and 
printed a translation he had made of a French 
moral treatise entitled The Game and Playe of 
Chesse, the first printed book in the 
147 S- English language. He then came to 

; Westminster and established himself as a printer 
of books in the abbey almonry, for, owing to the 
importance of the scriptorium, the precincts of 
the abbey had become the home of a number of 
copyists, and a centre of book production. It 
was also in close proximity to the royal palace of 
. Westminster, and Caxton ie|(joyed the patronage 
. of Edward IV. and Richak’d III. and of many 
khdmbers of their Courts. ,'Caxton was at once 
translator, editor, printer and publisher, and 
among the books which he^is$ued was a new trUns- 
ISitioh of the romance of Arthur and his knights, 

- I 8 ' Morte of Sir Thomas 

, . Malory, which f^s s'one of the greatest 

^books of English prose, ai|d |till remains our bes^ 
% 5 ib\trce for reading the s.to^ ^f the life and death 
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of Kang Arthur, (^xton died in 1491 . His work 
was continued by another great printer named 
Wynfcen de “Worde and by other printers, many 
copies of whose works we still have. One of the 
most important of these was a translation of the ' 
history of a fourteenth-century chronicler named 
Froissart, who was associated with the 
Court of Edward III. It gives us 
accounts of such well-known events as the Battle 
of Cr^cy, the Siege of Calais, and the Peasants' 
Revolt of 1381. This, again, is one of our English 
prose classics. Its translator was Lord Berners, 
who performed his task while Gk)vernor of Calais ; 
its publisher was Richard Pynson. 

The type in which these early books were printed 
was heavy black-letter type, very different from 
that in use to-day ; the presses were clumsy, and 
the work comparatively slow. But many books - 
of great beauty both in their printing and their 
binding were produced by these early printers, 
who could not possibly have realised the effect 
which the introduction of printing was destined to 
have upon the making of books. 



CHAPTERXV. 

How OUR Forefathers were governed. 

One of the most wonderful chapters in the history 
of the English nation is that which tells us of the 
The growth and development of the English 
English Constitution, that is, of the system 
Constitution :q£ regulations by means of 

which the government of our land is, carried on. 
For our present Constitution is not the work of any 
, one set of English people at some definite period 
in our history, as, for example, the French Con- 
stitution was established in* 1875, or the Con- 
stitution of the United States after the Declaration 
of Independence in 1788. It is the outcome of 
centuries of effort on the part of some of England’s 
noblest sons, for Englishman have always been 
ready to struggle and fight for, and if need be to 
die in defence of, the liberties w.e enjoy. 

One of the advantages of a slowly developing 
constitution such as ours, depending as much 
upon custom £&d precedent as upon 
pculiar statute law, arid not confined within 
character. narrow limi t of ^ written statute, 
is that it is capable of altefa^on and amendment 
to siiit the changing circi^slances of the times,’' 



and the^e cKanges may be brought aboujt b^ j; 
ordinal legislation, without, the necessity or 
danger of revolution. Yet throughout the struggles 
that have taken place, the basis of the constiti^ion 
has 'remained the same. The greatest effor* of 
dur forefathers were not so much to change the 
constitution as to preserve its spirit inviolate. 
Their cry was always for a return to the old laws, 
at first to the laws of the good King Edward the 
Confessor, and afterwards to the clauses of the 
Great Charter obtained from John, and confirmed 
by his successors. 

As the years have passed and the Empire has* 
grown larger and larger, and the conditions of 
life of society have become more complex, govern- 
ment has become more involved, and greater 
division of labour has been necessary in it, in order 
to secure- good government. 

The great weakness in the government of early 
England was . the lack of centralised authority. 
Government kingdom had grown from the union 

of early of smaller kingdoms each with its own 

England. control, and there was often 

better local government than national. The only 
legislative body was the Witenagemot or Council 
of wise naen which met three times a year. This 
generally consisted of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, chief landowners, officers of the 
king’s household, and the aldermen who controlled 
the shires. None of these seem to have had any 
definite right to be present. Their presence de- 
pended on their being summoned by the king. 
Nor do they seem to have possessed the right of 
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•^j^itjhatii^ i^islation> though tliek coiwj^t ! ^ai 
accessary to it; Thdr work' was to advise the 
king in legislation proposed by hihi, and we find 
. ;them also sanctioning the imposition of taxes such 
as t)anegeld. They possessed the important 
right of electing the king. Their power varied 
; with the character of the king ; strong kings 
took little notice of them, weak kings bowed to 
, them. 

In Norman times the place of the Witan was 
taken by the Magnum Concilium, or Great Council, 
Norman included the archbishops and 

methods bishops, the earls and greater barons, 
of Its work was still mainly advisory, 
goyernmen . Henry II. consulted it frequently, 

and so it grew in importance. The quarrel be- 
; tween John and his barons led to the growth of 

■ the Council’s legislative power. Magna Carta' 
gave directions for summoning the assembly, and 

f, ensured its meeting three times yearly. It also 
; made the Council’s consent necessary in matters 
of taxation. In the struggles of the barons with 
.'^flenry III. to get him to enforce the great Charter, 
some of the smaller landowfiers were called to the 
Council as Knights of the Shire, and when De 
. Montfort called together a parliament in 1265, 

. the summons included not only barons, bishops, 
abbots, and two knights ffom each shire, but also 
ty?o citizens or burgesses from each of tWenty- 
: ' one English cities or borliughs** There had been 

■ several occasions previou|ly| when knights from 

• / certain shires had been called, but thesuinmonin§^ 
of town representatives wa| a ^ew step . 
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f Ikliiibughs were' g 

tboujgb - not^^ a r^resented, an importiSi^ 

l>YP]|,>P ^«rit occasion being the Parliament of 127^, ’ 
; of and in 1295 there met what jias been; , ;; 
'parUament. terj^e^j the Model Parliament, fbr ’ 
in it there sat representatives of the three estates 
of clergy, lords, and commons, collected from -both 
town and country. It was thus a model on which 
succeeding parliaments could be based, though the - ' 
exact division of our present parliament into two 
houses did not come until forty years later. At 
first the various estates sat separately, and the i 
knights of the shire, as landowners, sat with the 
barons. But after a time the knights of the shire^ 
as being elected like the representatives of the 
towns, sat with them, apart from the barons, the ^ 
separation being helped by the fact that the barons > 
were summoned by special and separate writs 'y 
while general writs were issued to the sheriff* 
empowering them to proceed to the election of ^ 
knights and burgesses. 

During the rest of the Middle Ages, parliament 
continued to assert its privileges and gained power 
Parliament wherever possible. The quarrels of 
and rival dynasties and the needs of spend- 
legislation. rnonarchs were opportunities for 

it to do so. In such cases as the succession of 
Henry IV. and Henry VII., parliament was able to 
share in the election of a king as the Witan had 
done. In matters of legislation its power was 
for a long time confined to the right to petition 
the king in favour of new laws. These laws, as 
drafted by the Council after the dissolution' of 
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were often found to be but Uttte m 
: t^dcordance with the desires of the petitioners ; and 
in 1414 the Commons petitioned that no alterations 
i ^should be made in their wording, and the methocl 
of legislation by the introduction of Bills was estab* 
i lished before the end of the Lancastrian period. , . 
The right to which the parliament dut^ most 
tenaciously was the control of taxation. In the 
' Parliament instance the king’s revenue came- 
and from his lands, and he was expected 
taxatiojt <1 jjyg q£ Q^n.” But there 

were many other sources of revenue, such as the 
feudal dues and aids, fines for breaches of the 
law, and the royal right of prise, that is, of taking 
a share of all the imports and ejcports of the 
country. In the reign of Henry II. came also an 
attempt to bring the incomes and personal posses* 

• sions of the people under contribution. This took 
the form of demanding a fractional part, one- 
fourth, one-tenth, one-fifteenth, one-thirtieth, etc., 
of the rents from land and the incomes from 
personal property. Exemptions were generally 
. allowed to those whose goojds fell below a certain 
minimum value. The first- tax of this kind was 
the Saladin Tithe of 1 1 1,^, levied to support the 
Crusaders. The usual charge was a tenth in the 
case of dwellers in corporate towns, and a fifteenth 
for other persons. But ivherever there were ifir 
. definite charges of this k^d, there was always an 
attempt to replace them Ijy llxed definite amounts, 
dnd so from 1334 a tenth ^n(| fifteenth represented 
T'ja charge of about ;g39,oooith|ugh parliament migl^ 

’ yotC; two or ipore of su(^|>a|mehts if it wished^ , » i 
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s^ td nil taxation. Magna Carta affirmed tfikt t 
alt faddal aids other than the three customary: 
anes of the king’s ransom, the knighting of his 
dd^t son, and the first marriage of his eldest 
daughter should be preceded by the consent of 
the feudal tenants-inrchief ; the confirmation of 
the Charter in 1297 made the consent of parlia- 
ment necessary to all other aids than these ; in 
1340 the king surrendered the right of imposing 
direct taxation; and in 1395 the taxes were 
declared to be granted " by the Commons with 
the advice and consent of the Lords.” The cus- 
tomary duties or Customs levied by the king on 
the staple goods gave him a source of indirect 
taxation to which parliament was forced to agree. 
But here too the older custom of taking a portion 
of the goods in kind was changed for a fixed pay- 
ment, and in 1 362 an Act was passed which forbade 
any one to place any subsidy or charge on wool 
without the consent of parliament. This control 
of taxation placed a valuable weapon, in the hands 
of parliament. By withholding its grants till the 
end of the session the members could hope to obtain 
redress of grievances first, and this became the usual 
practice. 

But ^though parliament gained control over 
taxation , it was scarcely ever able at this time to 
Nonnaii control over the Executive, the 

methods of body in whose hands was the admin- 
istxation of national affairs. At first 
. th^e was little or no distinction betwefeh,, 
legislative and administrative work, but under 

■t ■ 
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th«f centralised Norman government , thi^ 
.'Veloped the use of personal advisers of 'the king; 
/ as administrative officers. They included the 
-officers of the household, such as the marshaV'nhd ^^ 
steward, and also a number of officials engaged 
’ ’ in public work. These were naturally chosen from 
. .'among the barons and clergy of the Great Council ; 

^ and from them came a series of officials responsible 

■ to the king for public administration. Of these 

■ the most important in Norman times was ‘ the 
Justiciar * ' He represented the king when the 
king was abroad, and he was head of all the legal - 
business of the State. Ultimately he became the 
Lord Chief Justice of the realm, .and his place as 
chief officer of the Executive was taken by the 
Chancellor, who had acted at first as the king’s 
secretary. Another important official was the 
Treasurer, who became responsible for the collec- 

. tion and distribution of the revenue. With each 
of these there was associated a special staff of 
servants, and with the growth of their duties 
came a division of their work into various public 
departments,. such as the Treasury and the Ex- 
chequer. Finally, the Executive became a per- 
. manent body appointed by. the king, and associated 
with him in the government of the country. In 
. the time of Henry VI. this body was 

Privy spoken of as |he Privy Council, and 
CouncU. the King in Cdunicil possessed iinport- 
' 3nt powers of governmentf byj uirans of ordinances 
, in council and proclamatipns^both of which came 
. lo have the force of Jaw^ Parliament struggled 
'/ hard to make these Minidkeri responsible to it frfr 
^ f ,1 '..O 



their public acts rather than to the king alone,, but 
beyond the fact that it was able to impeach some 6i .-y 
the most unpopular Ministers and thus bring thertr ^ 
to (trial, it had gained but little real control of the-^’ 
Executive at the close of the Middle Ages. 

Alongside the development of the Executive went- • 
also a development of the Judiciary. At first the ? 

The ‘ud es courts were the meet- ■; 

e ges- jjjgg Qf people in the local courts of ' 

the hundred and the shire, where the judges were 
freeholders often with personal knowledge of the 
litigants. Here a person could clear himself of his > 
first offence by taking an oath of his innocence,. ' 
if he could get twelve of his neighbours to act as- 
compurgators, that is, to swear that they knew 
him and believed his denial. If not, he whs put to 
the ordeal of fire 'or water. This consisted of' 
Trial by picking a stone from a bowl of boiling. • 
ordeal, water, or carrying a piece of hot iron a 
certain distance, or walking over heated iron bars, : 
his innocence or guilt depending upon whether the 
wound was healed within a certain time or not. 
There were also other ordeals of a similar nature. 
Punishments usually took the form of fines, to be 
paid to those who had suffered. In early England : 
there was an elaborate system of such fines, thus • 
each man had his wer-gild or money value, payable 
to his relatives if he were killed, unless the crimes 
. were such as exposed the wrong-doer to outlawry, 
or. to the vengeance of the injured person ’s; 
relatives. 

Under the feudal system local justice was 
dispensed in the manorial courts. A system of .- 
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^vCblbniibw responsibility , possibly dating ftbm ant^,' 
; times, known as frankpledge, wa:S con? 

jr kid nected with these local courts. Byittho 
• P ® people were formed into groups of ten or 
twelve, and the members of each group became 
Securities for the good behaviour of one another. 

. had to produce any one of their number if 

called upon by law to do so, and were liable to pay 
for his offences unless they could clear themselves 
' of all complicity in the matter. With the Normans 
Wagcf of came also the wager of battle by which 
f battle, a man charged by a private person 
with any offence could plead not guilty and declare 
his readiness to prove his innocence by fighting 
, his accuser. If the accuser accepted the challenge, 
a day was appointed for the combat, and the ver- 
dict was made to depend upon the issue of the fight. 

Attempts were made to associate the king and 
Witan with this local administration of justice, and 
National obtain for the Crown a portion of 
courts of the fines. This increased under the 
justice, centralised Norinan government, and 
a national judiciary, with a supreme court of 
justice, the King’s Court ■ or Curia Regis, was 
established. This court Was attached to the 
king’s person, met in the hall of his palace, and 
; moved with him wherever he went ; it was, in fact, 
his royal court. It was presided over by the Jus- 
ticiar, it could hear appals, from inferior courts, 
and the local courts were bduflfl by its decisions. 
Divisions of the Court foUo^ed; The Exchequ^, 
the branch of the King’! (!|ourt associated With 
yfh^n^^ matters, separafe<l|from it as a speml 





Cpjirt jto* financial Ci^cs and matters of revenue ; the ' 
dbiirt pf King's Bench was formed by Henry ll. td 
he$r petitions of the people. Magna Carta provided j ' 
that the Court of Common Pleas, which heard causes 
between party and party, as distinct from Crown- ' 
and revenue cases, should be a fixed court at West-. ' 
minster, where also the Court of Chancery became ! 
a court of appeals and of petitions in cases where 
the lower courts would not or could not do justice. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of the adminisr v 
tration of justice was the power of the sheriffs 
Itinerant end of the manorial corurts. This was 
judges, weakened by Henry II., who appointed 
Justices in Ejrre,^ that is, itinerant judges to 
journey through the country and sit in the county 
courts to try both judicial and financial cases. He^ 
also attacked the rights of the clergy to a separate 
trial under ecclesiastical law. By the time of 
Trial by Henry II., too, trial by jury had be-- 
come recognised and adopted. Many 
theories have been put forward to account for this 
custom, which has become an all-important English 
institution. The jurors acted at first as witnesses, 
and not as judges ; they were often used as sources 
of information, especially on financial matters, as ' 
in the Domesday inquest, but by slow degrees they 
became judges of fact, and not witnesses. 

In the thirteenth century it became usual for . 
the king to nominate certain Conservators of the. 

Justices Peace to assist in the maintenance of 
of the Peace, the peace, and under Edward III. these . ; 
became Justices of the Peace, yrho replaced the* ; i 

* Eyre from Old Erench, «***. a journey ; Latin, ifsT. 
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vSHiter^piurt by their sittmgs in quarter eii^iqha; 
- where they not only judged certain criminal nhtd 
.eivil cases, but also acted as the local governing 
' body for the county. Previously this work of 
..local government had been largely in the hands of 
the court of the hundred, a subdivision of the! 
shire, and the shire-moot or county court. The 
hundred-moot met monthly under the presidency 
of a representative of the sheriff and the hundred 
elder, and was at first a court possessing juris- 
diction.jn civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical cases, 
jvith freeholders as judges ; the most important 
meetings of the shire-moot were held half-yearly 
under the presidency of the sheriff, assisted by the 
alderman and bishop. Its functions included 
the administration of justice, the assessment of 
taxes, and ultimately the election of the county 
representatives to parliament. 



BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

New Lands and New Policies. 

THE SPIRIT OF DARING AND ADVENTURE. 

At the close of the fifteenth century Europe passed 
from the mediaeval to the modern world. For 
nearly two centuries there had been 
Features progress in Western Europe, and 

medteval especially in Italy, a movement which 
bought breaking down the main char- 

acteristics of mediaevalism. This 
movement, which furnishes the link between the 
Middle Ages and the modern world, is generally 
spoken of as the Renaissance. For many centuries 
the people of western Europe had indulged in a 
dream of unity. Their religious life had been 
closely associated with the centralised government 
of the Papacy, with Rome as its capital and witlj 
all believers linked together as members of a 
united Christendom. Their religious teachers 
had emphasised asceticism at the expense of the 
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beauty and the joy of life, had repreMed iaytti^; 
gation and research, and had stifled new ideas 
Christen developments in the interests. 

dom ' of their own dogmas. The ideal of . 
Mdthe temporal unity had led the Gernians . 
apacys indulge in vain hopes of European' 
dominance under their Holy Roman Emperors, 
ttie Holy striven repeatedly to establish 

Roman an overlordship in the affairs of Europe* 
Empire ; Nations in the modern sense of the term . 
did not exist, unless England may be looked upon as 
an exception. Feudalism had checked the natural 
tendencies of the various peoples to unite into 
nations ; only the most important commercial 
cities had been able to establish themselves as 
free towns or communes, and this often at the 
suppression expense of the nation to which they 
of^e belonged. The individual everywhere, 
individual, religious, political, ’and commercial 
life, was subordinated to the' corporation, gild, 
or company of which he was a member. 

‘ Such were the general tendencies of life during, 
the Middle Ages. But as early as the fourteenth. 

century there was a reaction against 
RenSance Started in Italy, where the 

in more intellectual Italians, began to 
take an interest in the past history, 
dsewhere: literature, and artjof their Roman fore- 
fathers. The feelhig gathered strength 
as time went - on. The l^lian *cities; . became 
centres of classical learning. ^Intercourse with 
Constantinople gave a know^dge of the works df . 
the Greeks. It was not on|y |hat new- authors i 
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v/^’dUtavered. fheir works were also mor6 tVuly 
iStiisi^retod, and J;he nature of their feelings and ; 
asfiirations were more clearly understood. Reader^ 
of those works began to recognise the greatness of 
the states of which their authors had been citizens. 
They were introduced to societies older than 
Christendom, which had definite ideas of beauty, 
art, culture, morality, and philosophy different 
from, but hot necessarily inferior to, the prevalent 
Christian ideas. Such revelations led to a great 
revival in thought and in letters, to a shaking off 
of ihany old ideas and -the formulation of niany 
new ones, to a Revival of Learning in which all 
western Europe shared. 

This Renaissance led to new thoughts about 
life and the universe. National differences were 
its emphasised, whereas before there had 
efiects; been a tendency to suppress, if not to 
ignore,, them. The old idea of universal rule, 
whether of Empire or of Papacy, passed away 
before the new conception of the modern state, 
the compact and well-organised nation with its 
own particular interests knitting together all 
jjgg sections of its inhabitants. The rise 
of the of the nation gave to its mother tongue 
an importance it had never known 
before. Latin ceased to be the common language 
of learning, and each nation developed its own 
}iterature| in its own tongue. The newly invented 
printing presses lent their aid in spreading the new 
ideas. ' • ' 

iHence feudalism passed slowly away. Many 
things were contributing to its decline. The 



d{ Roman law which had de^eto^ 

Ihfe universities emphasised the ipiporiunce of the 
; decline temporal ruler and the advanta|;ee^to 
of be derived from a strong and centra- 
, feudalism; system of government. The 

introduction of gunpowder and the use of missile 
weapons put an end to the supremacy of armoured 
knight and man-at-arms: Disputes in various 
countries destroyed many of the feudal barons j 
the Wars of the Roses thinned their ranks in * 
England, the enmity of Burgundy and the Hundred , 
Years' War acted similarly in France. Kings 
like Louis XI. of France and Edward IV. and 
era of Henry VII. of England, who strove to 
absolute establish absolute authority over their 
' subjects, thus found their task rendered 
much easier. They could also generally depend 
upon the support of the towns, for the townspeople 
had good reason to remember the feudal exactions 
and baronial plunderings froiU which they had 
suffered. Thus with the beginning of the modern 
world we find a new type of king^who is the absolute ' 
ruler of a state whose members are patriotically 
national, and eager to further their national 
interests in every possible way. Such kings are 
recognised as the symbols of national unity, the 
‘centres of national hopes and: fears. 

With these changes was al|o associated a recog- 
nition of the rigl|ts ;of the individual. 
dP^righta The wider outloo|: c^i Iffe gave to each 
• citizen a keener sense of his own im- 

; indm u , pQ^tance and a c^a^r idea of persbnal 
freedbm. Each individual |e^n to feel that he 
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:# real injportaacej ;tWt he , was someone, to ; 
bie iieehpned ” wi£h, that he was more than merely 
a, unit of a class or corporation. He was no longer ' 
twilling blindly to receive opinions thrust upon hini 
by others . He demanded the right to think and. to' 
judge for himself. 

This led to great changes in the ecclesiastical 
world. The idea of a united Christendom was 
replaced by the desire for a na^onal 
■fora church. The claim of the individual 
Chur^ to freedom of thought made him critical 
, 'of existing beliefs apd schemes of church 

government. The translation of the Bible into, 
the vernacular tongues and the multiplication of 
copies of these translations by the printing press 
helped in this criticism. Men began to be their 
own interpreters of religious beliefs and opinions . 

Once the barriers to freedom of thought were 
r^oved, there was also a gteat intellectual ex- 
zeal for pansion, which showed itself in an in- 
education; creased zeal for education. In Italy 
this took the form of a demand for the complete 
mental, moral, and physical development , of the 
individual ; north of the Alps it was associated 
with a belief in the value of education as a means 
of curing the ills of the world by removing the 
ignorance and superstition in whose chains mert 
scientific, were bound. New scientific methods- 
discoveries ; were introduced. Men no. longer 
blindly adopted the opinions of previous scholars 
'^and the contents of earlier works as the grounds 
of their arguments. .They resorted to a first-hand 
.study of nature by menns of observation and 
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^experiment, and new discoveries invph3rsical scieiMfe 
changed men’s conceptions of the nature of the 

i universe. 

f . , From this came important geographical discoveries 
which undid the old ideas of the world by giving to 
geographical its people a New World, and placed Eng- 
^ discoveries land in the middle of the land hemi- 
sphere of the globe instead of upon its margin. 
The Turk had been pressing westward for many 
years. In 1358 he had obtained his first foothold 
in Europe ; His successes culminated in 1453 in the 
capture of Constantinople. His occupation of 
Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula made him 
master of the eastern Mediterranean, and his 
corsairs interfered sadly with the commerce of the 
Italian cities trading with the East. For cepturies . 
western Europe had been dependent upon the 
East for its supply of silks, muslins, calicoes, and 
gems, and above all for the spices which were so 
helpful when salted foods were used throughout 
the winter months. When the trade routes north 
and. south of the Caspian, and the great seaport 
of Alexandria, passed under the control of the 
Turk, men had to seek other ways of reaching India, 
China, and the islands of the Jiast. Early in the 
fifteenth century Prince Henry of Portugal saw 
the possibility of reaching the East by way Oi 
by the south of Afri^. Improvements 

V. Porpiguese in shipbuilding itid the use of the 
..navigators ; mariner’s compas^aided^lhe navigators, 
and little by little the Por^g^ese pushed along 
the western coast of A^ca until . in 1485 
-Bartholomew Diaz roundedltl^ Cape of Cxpod 



and in 1498 Vasco da (kima reached 
India. • . 

Meanwhile the old Greek idea of reaching the| 
East by sailing westward round the globe had been | 
revived with the knowledge of the Greek works. Ah * 
underestimate of the length of the earth’s circum- 
ference made this method seem easier than it was, 

Columbus’ Christopher Columbus, a (^noese 
seaman , determined to make the attempt . 

•‘ He sought help first from the Portuguese and next 
from Spain. The rulers of Spain gave him assist- 
ance, and in August 1492 he set sail to the west, 
and after a journey of thirty-five days reached 
land which he thought to be Japan. His work 
was continued by other navigators, who discovered 
that there was a new unknown continent between 
Europe and the East. Any westward route to 
Asia would therefore have to be through or round 
this new continent, and explorers began to make, 
attempts in these directions. In 1520 a Portuguese 
and named Magellan, in the service of 

Magellan. Spain, entered the Pacific. Magellan 
himself was killed in a- quarrel among the natives 
of the Philippine islands, but his successor, del 
Cano, succeeded in bringing one of the five ships 
H of the expedition back to Europe by way of Africa. 
This was the first voyage round the world, and 
its geographical importance was very great, for it 
corrected the mistaken notions of th6 size of the 
earth, and showed that a large ocean lay between 
• the New World and Asia. 

England came late into the field of exploration. 

^ Than^ to her insular position and consequent isola- 
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. tion, she had advanced farther than any other natibh 
along the path of nationality and freedom. The 
•PngKati system of land ownership introduced by 
exploration : I. had spared her the worst ' 

» ‘excesses of feudalism. Her nobility had not kept' 
themselves separate from the other estates of the 
realm , nor were they exempt from taxation . Soriie 
of her towns, and especially London, had made con- 
siderable progress and were sharing in the govern- 
ment of the country. Yet she too had known 
troubles, hot was she at this time recovered from 
* them. It was not till the Wars of the Roses werc' 
ended by the accession of Henry VII., 
BAamon religious • difficulties finally 

late settled by Elizabeth, that English- 
fiei^f could turn their attention to the 

enterprise, discoveries of the New World. Once 
her seamen entered into the quest, 
however, they became famous navigators ; the new ; 
spirit of daring and adventure gripped, them and 
made them famous in the eyes of the world . 

, The change in the trade routes meant very imt^ 
to the nations of the Atlantic seaboard. France, 
Changes England, and the Netherlands now 
in trade occupied trading positions superior to 
routes, those of the Mediterranean countries, , 
and entered into competition with Spain , and ■ 
Portugal for the trade which Was developing along 
the new sea routes. At first llhe^ countries tried 
to discover a north-eastern or [nortlrwestern route 
which would enable them to jhurney to the Indies 
by way of the north of Asia oi|America. England 
was greatly interested in these;\ routes, for the 



eoltlief countries to tho notth were likdy tq become 
good centres for her increasing woollen trade. 

John Cabot, a Venetian living at Bristol, at-^, 
tempted the north-west passage in 1497' on 
behalf of fienry VII., and landed in > 
nOTth-east Newfoundland. In 1553 two English 
ships under the command of Sir „ 
Hugh Willoughby tried the north-east passage. 
Willoughby ’s ship was lost with all hands ; his 
pilot, Richard Chancellor, succeeded in 'reaching 
Archangel with the other ship, and journeyed to 
Moscow. But Chancellor also was drowned on ' 
the return voyage, and the disasters associated 
with the quest seem to have deterred English 
adventurers from further attempts in this direc- 
Overiand though other adventurers journeyed 

to the overland. Thus in 1558 Jenkinson 
managed to penetrate from Moscow 
to Bokhara ; and Ralph Fitch spent eight years in 
wandering in Persia and India, journeying overland 
from Aleppo to the Persian Gulf, and thence to India 
aifi^ Siam. In 1600, William Adams, an English 
pilot in the service of the Dutch, came to Japan, 
and tried to open up relations between that country 
and England. He was responsible for the building 
ipf the first Japanese fleet, and is still remembered 
^y them as the founder of their navy. At the 
close . of the century Lancaster made several 
voyages to India and the East by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

But the north-west passage still attracted ■ 
Englishmen most, and many expeditions journeyed 
this direction. Frobisher in 1576, 1577, 
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1578, D{ivis in 1586, Hudson in 1609, Baffinlin 
1615^ and Fox in 1631 explored the various 
passages leading to the Arctic Ocean, 
north-west west of Greenland. The results of their 
, labours were disappointing, for they 

Y were pursuing an almost impossible quest . But their 
J . names; remain for ever on the map of the world, 

. and;tii«r example inspired that remarkable series , 
of Polar expeditions which have culminated, in the 
A apiendid heroism of Scott and his companions. 

The SpOipiards had meanwhile established them- 
^ .selves in Central America. Between 1519 and J $21 
;■ England's Cortes, starting with 650 soldiers, com- 
, <"oppo9i,tion pleted the conquest of Mexico eleven 
i ..ix, 5 ° years later Pizarro followed his example 

r-by conquering Peru. Englishmen heard with 
' envious wonder of the El Dorados of the New 
. l^ofld, and desired to share in the wealth which 
. was, pouring yearly into the lap of Spain. After 
the Protestant Reformation in the reign of Eliza- 
jjpth it became a duty to check the Spaniards at all 
^sts. Tales of the Inquisition fired the feeling of 
tthe English Protestants again^tjthem. Spain's ex- 
elusive commercial policy was bitterly resented by 
; English traders. , William Hawkins had made 
! expeditions to Brazil as early as 1530 ; John 
i-;Jil|,Wkins and Francis Drake ^ded wift the West* 
lii^^qies in 1565 and 1567, Hawkins being responsible 
nslablishment of tle -slaye trade,, An 
oh their ships while at ^choaKat ^n jfhah de 
;TJaa made Drake the enemy oil Spain, and 1570 
saw the first of his famous plundering expeditions 
to the Spanish Main. Not content with his work^ 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his men in Newfoundland, 
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tiiere, Drake entered the Pacific in 1577 in search 
nf plunder, and came home in 1580 by way of the 
Cape, thus being the first Englishman to circum-' 
navigate the globe. His example was followed by 
Cavendish (1586-1588). Attempts at colonisation 
were also made, though at first with little success. 

Though the pursuit of plunder was the most im- 
portant feature of these early expeditions, the work 

The work entirely destructive in 

of tho sA character. It afforded splendid oppor- 
«a'rly tunities for the exercise of the spirit of 
seamen, adventure which charac- 

terised the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s day. The 
death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert on the return 
voyage from Newfoundland in 1584, and the 
wonderful last fight of the Revenge under SiS* 
Richard Grenville against fifty-three ships of 
Spain in 1591, are but two of many Elizabethan 
examples of those deeds of brave and heroic sea- 
manship which fill the pages of our English naval 
history. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The Decay of Village Life. 

ENCLOSURES AND SHEEP- FARMING. 

We saw io a preceding chapter that the Black 
Death was responsible for some remarkable changes 
in English agriculture. Of these, one 
was the continuation of open-field 
English farming under the new conditions of a 
stock and land lease system ; another 
a tendency on the part of the landowner 
to change from arable to pasture, and to enclose 
large tracts of land for the use of. sheep . Through- 
out the fifteenth century England was famous for 
its wool. It acquired almost a monopoly of the 
wool trade with the Netherlands, its only serious 
rival being Spain . In 1 3 54 the export of wool reached 
more than eleven and a half million pounds weight. 
The home woollen industry also increased steadily, 
and there was a constant demand for wool for 
home manufacture. Prices rose in consequence ; 
between 1400 and 1540 a po^nd of wool could be 
bought for 3jd.; its average^ pfice between 1540 
and is8« was 7jd. — althou^ w^musf bear in 
mind here that the prices oi other articles were 
rising also, though not in the #anie proportion. 
Such prices afforded grea| (ihcouragement tb 
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wool-growing. . The stodc and land lease system, 
moreover, had not proved very successful. Rents. ' 
Effect on had to be kept low because the lease- 
a^culture. holders were unable to pay higher ones ; 
the cost of replacing stock and of repairs was con- 
siderable. Sheep-farming was much less trouble- 
some and paid better, and between 1450 and 1550 
great quantities of land passed out of tillage and 
became pasture for sheep. For this period saw 
much wealth arising from commerce, and the com- 
mercial classes began to invest this money in 
land, partly because land was a good investment 
at a time when opportunities of investment were 
few, partly because its possession conferred social ' 
standing upon its holders. But these new land- 
lords, “ farming gentlemen and clerking knights," 
as Latimer terms them, had none of the traditions 
and associations which formed a bond between the 
older landlords and their tenants. 
They regarded land as a source of 
invested wealth, to be worked on purely business 
principles , and were interested in getting 
a good return for the money they had 
invested. Farming became a trade in which much 
capital was sunk ; the older farming for subsist- 
ence only began to pass away. 

Rapid increases in the price of wool made sheep- 
rearing more and more profitable, and the new 

Endosiire many of the older ones, 

for turned their attention to sheep-rearing in 

sheep- preference to tillage. But sheep-rear- 
ing and the growth of wool under aH 
open-field system were manifestly impossible. 
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Hence land was enclosed and turned into sheep 
runs. Large areas of land were required for this ' 
purpose, and the landowner had several sour^^ces, 
from which it could be obtained. He could begin 
with his own demesne land, he could encroach 
upon the common arable land, or the common 
meadow land, or even the common pasture of the 
village. The waste pasture land and woodlands 
•were already in his power, for the Statute of Merton, 
1235, permitted lords of manors to enclose and use. 
any parts of the waste which were not required by 
their tenants. As long as his main interest had 
been in arable farming he had not required much of 
this waste ; now that he was taking to sheep- 
farming, he was likely to require more and to force 
the villagers to be content with less. And as 
sheep-farming became more and more popular, re- 
course was had also to the arable strips. These 
were either rearranged to give the landowner his 
portion of the estate in one connected piece which 
he could enclose at will, or the tenants were dis- 
possessed of their holdings altogether. 

Wherever enclosure for sheep-farming went on, 
the yeomen and tenant farmers suffered. The 
Results conversion of the domain lands into 
of this sheep runs threw many men out of 
enclosure, employment, for arable farming had 
meant the employment of many labourers who 
were now replaced by One or two shepherds. 
This meant ruin to those! displftced, for labourers 
and small farmers alike hid Wked to this portion 
of . their, labours to supifferient the living they 
were obtaining from their lands. The endo^- 
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J^.bf por^ns t)f the gpeK,;fieid ipt|»£ered’!yi^^ 
ten4ht»* ngKts of pasture Qver. them when' ; 
mey were fallow or stubWe, at a time wheh - 
losis of.the waste also left them with insufficieht 
pasture for the stock they needed to wprk their 
fields and provide their food. In many cases- 
they ■were turned out of their holdings, because 
their lands were wanted as sheep runs. This 
could be managed in various ways. Sir Thomas ; 
More tells us that ^'the farmers were got rid of, 
either by fraud or force, or tired out with repeated 
wrongs into parting with their property.” Hea'vy 
fines for the renewal of leases made it impossible . 
for some to renew their agreements. Rents were ■ 
doubled and even trebled. Where other means 
failed, eviction was resorted to. The law was oh 
the side of the rich and of the landowners, and 
much injustice was done. According to a Puritan 
clergyman of the time, men lay in prison for 
years without any trial, and " the law was ended 
as a man was friended.” 

Enclosure and eviction were most frequent 
between 1470 and 1530, and occurred especially 

Areas of in the eastern and south - easterp 
.enclosure, portions of the country ; the counties 
of Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Leicestershire, 


Northamptonshire, Hertfordshire, and parts of 
Worcestershire and Shropshire being those mainly 
concerned. The landlords who replaced the 
nlonks after the dissolution of the monasteries 
to have been great offenders, but there were 
!&any others also who found it very profitable- 
tb inv44tVthe fortunes mad? in industry in tbi$. 
,»'■■■ ,-Vot. K.— a 








way ; and this new capitalist clas^ wereVjgFi^^^f^; 
'* rept-raisera," and treated their tenants in. 
hi^-handed fashion. . 

i . At the same time, another kind of enclosure; ; 
was also in progress. The old open field system ■ ' 
Enclosure afforded but little opportunity' 

for better' for enterprise on the paj’t of the agri-. 

culturist, and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the old methods were still in 
use and the results obtained were very poor. 
The baoUy- worked arable land was, in fact, quite . 
exhausted by centuries of poor farming. It 
needed rest, and there was plenty of pasture . 
‘and waste land to take its place with practically 
virgin soil. Men began to be interested in agri- 
cultural methods, and saw the weaknesi' of the 
open field system. Hence they also began to 
enclose their lands, so that each holder could be 
independent of his neighbours, and farm his land 
in his own way to his best advantage. But this 
enclosing was for better tillage and not to make 
an end of arable farming ; though at the same time 
the enclosed fields gave better opportunities for 
cattle and sheep rearing. On these 
^ndiMtry ° enclosed lands the old threefold rota- 
replaces tion of crops in open fields was changed 
for a system; of convertible industry, 
under which tl^e pasture land was broken 
np at intervals by the plough and converted into 
arable, while the existing nrable was rested as 
pasture. This gave to|th^ worn-out arable . ,a 
: period of rest and reccwe^, as well 'as opppr- 
•' 1‘uaiities for better methoas ^ treatment. Fappm 



'^EtV?Hh6 value of thus^ enclosing lands; at the 
h^^nning of the sixteenth century, when common : 
arable was renting at about sixpence an a<7e, 
enclosed arable was worth eightpence ; in th?^ 
ttext century an enclosed acre was considered to 
be worth four acres held in common. 

No one objected to this kind of enclosure ; it 
was a sign of progress and improvement. But 
Enclosure enclosures for sheep - farming led 
imd social to much social discontent. Many 
discontent. tenants became paupers ; the 

small holders and yeomen who still retained 
possession of their farms were faced by greatly 
increased rents, with fewer opportunities for ■ 
taking advantage of the common land and waste i 
The poor were at the mercy of landowner and 
manufacturer. An Act of Parliament in 1514 
compelled every artificer and labourer to be at 
work from March to September before five in the 
morning, and not to leave until between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening. In this long 
period of about fourteen and a half hours’ labour 
they were to be allowed half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour and a half for dinner. During the 
winter the hours of labour were to be from dawn 
till dark. The prices of all commodities were 
Rise in rising without corresponding increases in 
prices, wages. During the first half of the 
sixteenth century the cost of ordinary articles 
of consumption was trebled. This rise in prices 
was rendered greater by debasements of the 
coinage, and by the influx of silver from the 
newly-discovered Spanish possessions in the New 



;r;World. All added to. tlie difficulties of the ppoty,. 

, i'he social discontent showed itself in ribtlaKd * 
rebellion, though the despotism of the Tudor 
: monarchy kept this well in check, sometimes by- 
the use of German mercenaries, sometimes by 
hanging the discontented. One of the grievances 
of the rebels in the rising in the north of Ei^land 

Pilgrimage of Grace was 
the enclosure of lands ; in 1 549 there was 
a very serious revolt in the eastern counties under 
the leadership of a tanner and landowner named 
Robert’‘Ket. Many of the dispossessed families 
were added to the ranks of the beggars and vaga- 
bonds who were roaming the countryside, and the 
problem of provision for the poor became a very 
serious one. 

The changed conditions were also of great 
national significance. Under the Tudors, English 
national policy was always a Policy of 
natio^l that is, a policy whose object 

policy: was the strengthening of the nation 
by all possible means. Before all 
Power? things England must be a powerful 
nation . The main items in the nation’s 
strength were considered to be, a strong navy ; 

& sturdy and increasing population provided 
with a sufficiency of home-grown food ; and plenty ' 
of money in the treastuy. The country had 
. learned to depend upon itfe yeomanry and country 
free-holders for defence |n caiye of need. They 
; were the backbone of the jnilitia, which was called 
; out for the checking of| inVasions and for the^ 
suppression of risings u|' t|ie various counties. 
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iBi^op Latimer’s father wa^ such a yeoman, rent 
Ipg a farm at three or four pounds a year, and 
finding employment for half a dozen men. He 
had been able to rear his family well, without 
neglecting hospitality to his poorer neighbours, 
and alms to those in want. But his successor, 
saddled with a rent of sixteen pounds a year, 
found it impossible to do the same. Yet the 
presence of able-bodied men depended in great- 
measure upon fostering a strong rural population, 
and this in turn depended upon arable farming, 
which demanded more labour and supplied food 
for the people. Hence there was frequent legis- 
lation to encourage corn-growing and to check 
enclosures. 

Richard II. had permitted his subjects to export 
corn freely except to his enemies, subject to the 
Efforts to control of the Council ; under Henry VI. 
encourage free export had been again permitted 
corn- without license, so long as corn was 
growing, jggg aud cightpencc 

per quarter; Edward IV. had tried still further 
to encourage home sources of supply by prohibiting 
corn importation when prices were low. These 
enactments remained in force without alteration 
until IS7X, when limited export was allowed under 
high duties and formed the beginning of a policy 
of protecting the interests of landlord and farmer, 
which lasted until the nineteenth century. 

. But the question of depopulation was too serious 
to be checked by measures such as these. Large 
areas , were being cleared of their rural populatidii; 
^ petition to Henry VIII. in 1514 declared that 



townships of twenty dr thirty dwelUng^hoHsop)? 

.. had become quite decayed, and all the people had,' 

Atte ts > while, in many parisheSj a . 

to ^ population of sixty or eighty persons 
prevent de- had been replaced by neatherd and 
popua on, ghepherd alone. Dugdale quotes the 
■ case of Stretton in Warwickshire where the en- 
closure of 640 acres of land caused e^hty persons 
to leave the parish and the church fell into ruins^ 
The literature of the time contains frequent de- 
nunciations of enclosures for sheep-farming and 
the consequent depopulation of the countryside. 

The king and council were compelled to take 
note of this depopulation, for the south coast and 
the Isle of Wight were exposed to raids from French 
and Spanish pirates. In 1488 it was decreed that 
no man in the Isle of Wight was to be allowed to 
hold more than one farm, and the size of the farm 
was restricted. In 1514 arid 1515 owners were 
ordered to rebuild decayed townships and restore 
the land to tillage within a year ; in 1517 com- 
missioners were appointed, to visit every county 
and find out the amount ,of land enclosed since 
1488 with the number of ruined houses and wasted 
ploughs. Other Acts followed in due course, their 
number is sufficient evidence that they were not 
observed. An Act of 15534 suggests that there 
were, in the country, owi^rs of as many as 10,000, 
30 , 000 , and even 24,000 ^eop^nd enacts' that no 
naan shall possess more ith^in 2000 sheep. But 
this Act had to be follovfed {by another two years 
later, and neither was |u(|:essful in preventing 
^eep-farming nor in pre^ei^ing the accumulation 



es^tat€ss into the Mnids ypf fe^ o^eirs^i^ 
#i#h was one of the objects with which sudi/ 
Act? Wefe passed. 

The administrators of the law were the country 
gentlemen who were interested in sheep-farming 
faflure enclosures. The landowners were 

of these in many cases absentees, who only 
attempts, occasional visits to their estates, 

and the Tudor court, at which they spent much of 
their time, was profligate and extravagant. It 
was easy to evade the Acts. A single furrow across 
a field was taken as proof that the land was under 
the plough ; a single room repaired for the use of 
a shepherd served as proof of the restoration of a 
farmhouse ; a single ox turned upon a large sheep- 
run made it land devoted to fattening cattle ; 
additional sheep, over and above the legal 2000, 
could be kept in the names of wife and children, 
arid even of servants, if necessary. The develop- 
ment of the woollen industry made wool-growing 
economically profitable, and legal enactments 
were powerless to check it. Meanwhile the poor 
suffered severely ; it was estimated in 1 548 that 
as many as 300,000 persons were thrown out of 
work. ' On the other hand serfdom was com- 
pletely abolished by it and the manorial system 
came to an end. Some of the displaced labourers 
found' work in the towns with their extending 
industnes, and improvements in tillage did some- 
thii^ to check the rise in the price of corn. But . 
to vety many this period of transition from open 
Add ftu*niing to enclosed farms and larger land*- 
was a period of misery and distress. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


r ’ Great Changes in the Church. 

The ]p,evival of Learning exercised a very great 
influence upon the religious life of western Europe. 

The Renaissance was a time of new 
movements, political and social, moral 
Renaissance and religious ; and new ideas and 
forces challenged the older ideas 
and methods of the Middle Ages in 
every department of life. The new feeling of 
nationality was opposed to the older idea of a 
united Christendom with ’ bounds much wider 
than those of any single state. The share of the 
Church, and of its governor the Pope, in the 
direction of European affairs was beginning to 
be questioned by the n^ national rulers, who 
were busily engaged in ^rengthening their rule 
. in their own dominions, aind desired the undivided 
obedience of their subjects. Even in the Middle 
• Ages the right of papal! interference had been a 
ground of quarrel ; novij it was likely to become 
:,a matter of serious dispute* ^ 

; ;A marked change ha(lva]|o taken place in the 
s/^ttitude of the laity to^af|s the Chur(^. Th^- 
KnfffiSPe. be^nning to takep n^on thentKelve^ dutie» .; 
iyyhicb ba^ previously considered the pjb^' 



i'^te of the clergy. The clergy .had been gener- 
ally accepted as the priests and teachers of the' 
^mediaeval world, and their, doctrines and 
' dogmas had been accepted with but 

of laity little questioning. Under the system 
of theology which they had fostered, 
Church, fastings and scourgings, penances and' 
pilgrimages, and separation from the 
world had been encouraged ; and submission to 
the will and guidance of the Church had been, 
considered essential. Now there was arising a, 
desire on the part of the laity for a religious 
life in which each individual should be free to. 
choose for himself, and to live under the guidance, 
of a personal faith which found its inspiration in 
the Word of God, and its duties in the everyday 
life of the citizen. Laymen began to criticise 
the clerical standpoint ; and a system of theology 
framed for an ignorant laity was found to require 
modification, now that the multiplication of books 
by the printing press and the extension of educa- 
tion had raised up a body of educated persons 
able to study the Scriptures and the works of the 
early Fathers of the Church for themselves. 

This critical attitude was also fostered by the 
new belief in the importance of the individual, 
.which was one of the fruits of the Renaissance. 
The belief had been growing steadily throughout 
the fifteenth century. It is visible in the increase 
ing importance the laity attached to educaidon, 
and in the desire of wealthy citizens to leave in 
.^.ciilar tather than in ecclesiastical control those i 
c^anti^, suqh as education and the care of the^ 



. poor, which ,, had previously been Hooked- .U:^ia! 
r as the duties of the clergy. -iv i> 

. -;lEi the course of the centuries the clergy 
•acquired considerable power over the souls and 

fdsitibn mankind in temporal as well 

of the ^ ill spiritual matters. They con-' 
cie^ trolled the lives of the people from the 
close of cradle to the grave. They possessed 
toe authority in many civil matters, and 
Agff? ii®^ proved in the ecclesU 

astical courts. They were themselves 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of the land in which they lived. They 
had the important right of self-taxation. They 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of learning, which 
made them the ministers and confidants of the 
rulers, and the direction of the affairs of Europe 
was largely in their hands. The power of their 
own courts had been generally sufficient to crush 
any heresy or rebellion, and their influence with 
kings and princes had enabled them to call kings 
and princes to their aid when necessary. 

, The bishops and clergy, the monks and the 
friars, were all taking sums of money from the 
people. Tithes and other -offerings, 
nroney Spiritual offences,' fees of 

.an4 lands various kin(^, the costs of cases in 
: • Chui^. ecclesias|:ical courts, all went to 
r. swell this tc^al; ^uch of the money 
; wejft yearly to Rome, and; rulers who, in pursuit 
of the prevailing policy^ ofi power, were collecting 
f treasure within their o\^ sfealms, viewed this loss' 
of money with dbmay. /Moreover, the ChUreh . 
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hdid in its possession Something like one-third 
of the land of Christendom. Even in the cen- 
turies of faith uud loyalty there had been trouble 
bver the holdings of the Church. The lands of the 
Templars had been confiscated ; the clergy had 
at various times been forced to contribute to the 
expenses of the State. Now that men were seek- 
ing eagerly for land as a means of investment . 
and a source of social influence, the landed posses- 
sions of the Church became objects of envy. 

This change in outlook came at a time when 
the clergy generally had fallen from the high 
^ ideals which marked the best of them 

in the ill earlier centuries. In those days 
cluuracter of they had set a good example to their 
tec ergy, . evil-doers within their ranks 

had been punished by their own courts ; their 
leaders had been on the side of the people in their 
struggles against oppression. Now the clergy 
were of lower moral tone ; many were ignorant, 
many were leading immoral lives ; there was 
much unbelief and impiety among them ; the 
right of sanctuary was often grossly abused. The 
Black Death was responsible in part, at any rate> 
for this decline. Parish priests had died at 
their posts in large numbers during the progress 
of the plague, and it had been impossible to replace 
them by successors as good as themselves. The 
monasteries, too, had fallen from their high estate ; 

’ many of the monks had become ckre- 

oftbe less and indolent, and sometimes 
• “10***. positively sinful. There was need for 
^aiipther religious revival amoi^ them, but now 
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there seemed to be lio St. Benedict or St. Berhi^ 
to call them to their former ideals, of life. 

The popes and bishops of the fifteenth century 
were often unworthy successors of earlier Church 
rulers. As 'their spiritual influence 
declined, these governors of the Church 
interfered more and more in temporal 
matters, and associated themselves 
with, one or other of the European 
powers in their struggles for dominion. In the 
fourteenth century the papal seat was transferred 
from Rome to Avignon ; the Pope became almost 
a prisoner and dependent of France, and Wyclif 
denounced him as the enemy of the English race. 
The Papal Court was filled with fraud and violence. 
A succession of popes used their great powers 
for the enrichment of their own families and 
dependents. Evil living, corruption, greed, ex- 
travagance, and even mu’rder were openly prac- 
tised in the very centre of Christendom. There 
was unbelief and impiety amongst those who held 
the highest offices in the Church. 

These things had caused a lowering of the 
spiritual life and moral tone of Christendom, 
.jjjg Outward observances in religion had 
need for tended to become all-important in the 
reform, ignorant laity. Things 

- which, to an educated ^ex^on, might have proved 
valuable aids in his reli|ious^ife, became to .many 
people objects of idolatry and superstition. And 
.a* this very time Christlndpm was being attacked 
, by enemies in the Tu^si;and Moors who were 
pressing in upon it. ^be danger arising 



from the control of the Church in matters of govern- 

ixieht and from its possession of ^eat estate ’; 

the common people contrasted the immoral lives 

of the clergy with the beliefs they professed. 

Hence there arose much questioning about matters 

of belief and matters of Church government, and 

many of the best thinkers of the time saw the 

necessity of Church reform. The great danger 

was, that, by resisting reform, the Papal Court 

might cause a schism within the Church itself. 

In Italy the Renaissance had been intellectual 

rather than moral ; indeed the new interest in the 

Teutonic classical world led, in many 

Renaissance cases, to a disbelief in Christianity 

altogether. But when the movement 

■ religious crossed the Alps to the Teutonic nations; 

. “ it took upon itself an intense moral 
chciracter. i j .. i v ^ 

earnestness it had not known before. 

There was a combination of the spirit of the Re- 
vival of Learning with an earnest desire for re- 
ligious reform. The importance of the classics 
faded before that of the Bible and the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. The value of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew was measured by their utility 
in unlocking these treasures. The Humanists, 
as the new scholars were ternied, 
English turned their knowledge to the ex-. 
Humanists, amination of the teaching of the Church. 
In England their great leader was John Colet, 
who became Dean of St. Paul’s. With him were 
joined, among others. Sir Thomas More and 
Erasmus, a native of Holland, who found friends 
attd patrons and a home in England. These men 



; '^aw cl^rly the need ^or religious reform. 
were in no . sense revolutionists . Firm believets; & 
the benefits of the new learning, they lookell for 
:. a reformation which should be brought about 
by the spread of education and fostered by the 
, governors of both Church and State, The Bible 
. became their guide ; its teachings, and the teachings 
of St. Augustine and the Fathers, their rules of 
conduct. The light of learning was to be all- 
; sufficient to dispel the mists of ignorance and 
supe^tition in which the people were lost, and 
to this end the Bible was necessary as taking men 
back to the teaching of Christ and his apostles.. 
A new Latin and Greek edition of the New Testa- 
: ment was issued by Erasmus, and prepared the 
way for translations of the Scriptures into the 
common tongues. “ I long that the husbandman 
should sing portions of them to himself as he 
follows the plough,” wrote Erasmus, " that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller should beguile with their stories 
the weariness of his journey.” 

But though this noble band of scholars did 
much by their writing and preaching, reform did 
Martin not come directly from their efforts 
Luther, nor in the way they would have desired. 
The need for reform was brought home to the 
Clerman people by the teaching of Martin Luther. 
He was a man of sincef^ religious belief and deep 
moral earnestness. wafr convinced of the 
sinfulness and unworthi^iess of man, and considerec^ 
■ that the mediaeval Ciur4h, with its penah^j 
f pU^images, indulgence!, "find so on, was ddiiii^ 




tp.«ffert a m the indiyidui^.. 

I^eVlpirea^ed rjthe necessity^^of a refbnn in man's 
spiritual life, which , should come by faith rathet 
than , by good works,- which were valuable only 
in proportion as they showed this faith. His. 
teaohing made an appeal to the national sentiment 
of the German , people, and a number of states . 
declared in his favour. Other great religious 
leaders arose, such as the Frenchman, 
and John Calvin, in Geneva, and John* 
Knox. Knox in Scotland, and contributed 
in their respective provinces to the breach with 
Rome. 

Continental changes were not without their 
influence in England. The English Church was 
far less corrupt than were continental 
Reformation Churches, and the feeling against it 
was less pronounced. What feeling 
” ’ there was, was mainly concerned with 
the grievances of the ecclesiastical courts, which in- 
flicted heavy fines and claimed great power over the 
laity in matters of marriage and divorce, the proving 
of wills , and other matters . The English Church had 
never been associated with Rome to the same 
extent as the continental churches had been. It . 
had always retained much of the national spirit. 
Its bishops and other leaders had repeatedly pro-^ 
tested against the extortion ind tyranny of the‘ 
Papal Court. Hence the Reformation movement 
ip England was not marked by the presence of 
a> leader , of the t3T)e of Luther, Calvin, or Knoxi 
Ip^ its., early stages it depended upon the will of^ 
apjarbifrary monarch, Henry VIII., who was coii'r; 
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suiting hb own personal interests in the matter , 
of fpcfea his ^ueen, Catherine 

lit isist changes which took pl^ce ini 
nia^y . Church were thus political nt ii»st aai 34 
pwt^, religious afterwards. Disagreement 
tweeslHenry VI 1 1 . and the Pope led to the, separation 
of i^e- English Church from Rome. There wab ho , 
br^k.'in the continuity of the Church, nor was 
there at first very much change in its doctrines 
and practices. All the changes made were carried . 
out hy the Acts of a parliament which sat from 
1529 to 1536. The sovereign was declared to be 
the supreme Head of the Church, and all payments, ; 
to Rome were forbidden. The fees to be paid to '' 
the clergy for their services were regulated to 
prevent extortion ; the worst abuses of the system 
of pluralities, that is, of holding more than , one,:, 
benefice, were done away with ; the exemptibh: 
of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the ordih^,..' 
courts came to an end. The services of the Churidh 
were performed in English, and an English version 
of the Bible was published. But once these 
aftematds changes had been made, English Pro*?'/ 
religious, testantism developed. Under the ghid; 
ance of Archbishop Cranmef and Protector Soniem^ : 
further alterations were made in the reign of 
Edward VI., and the opinions of the continental 
reformers began to hj^e greater weight,: There 
was, a return to the |)Ider practices dtiring thf^ 
rei^ of Mary, but with; the«*iccession of Elirebet)!' 
the English national clfuri^ was firmly establiBhe 4 : 
under the protection ahd control of the State, ^nd 
England became definitely a Protestant country. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REFORMATION. 

Reading aloud from a chained Bible placed in one of the churches. 
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; :AU these reforms were associated with ^eat 
soml changes. The first attacks of the reformers 
were directed against the monasteries, 
of the of which there were more than six 
English hundred in England at this time, 
monastenes, peopjg felt that they had out- 

lived their day ; and, indeed, for more than a 
century, very few new ones had been founded. 
The monks were now unpopular as a class ; their 
estates were a great temptation to the spoiler ; 
their wealth made them the objects of the envy 
of the rich. Only their indiscriminate charity 
made them still popular with the poor. We know 
from the writings of More and Erasmus that 
there was much evil living within them. In 1536 
the smaller monastic houses were sup- 
and pressed, and in 1539 the larger ones 
1539 ' were also swept away. An Act of 
. Parliament gave all their possessions to the king. 
The original intention was to use their wealth 
for the creation of new bishoprics and the founda- 
tion of schools and churches. But large areas of 
land, with many monastic churches and buildings, 
went cheaply to greedy courtiers, who evicted the 
tenants and turned the estates into sheep farms, 
whereas some of the nionastic corporations had 
once been among the best landlords and farmers in 
England. 

This confiscation of religious endowments was 
Chantri« completed in 1 547 by the Chantries Act, 
Act, which took away from the gilds and 
other corporate bodies that part of 
thdir funds . which was associated with religious 
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observances. There were few gilds, corpbratiagtSj; 
. or fraternities without funds set apart for .mass^' 
for dead founders, chantries, support for the , old 
and sick, and other charitable purposes. They 
had now to lose this portion of their incomes, and 
the confiscations told heavily against the working 
of the gilds and the help they had formerly rendered 
to the poorer classes, both in the matter of educa- 
tion and in charity generally. Only the London 
gilds were spared, and these because they were too 
strong to be attacked. It has been estimated that, 
as a result of the suppression of the monasteries 
and the confiscation of the chantry lands, some- 
thing like one-fifteenth of the land of England 
changed hands about this time. 

' Thus the reformation in the church had not 
come about without serious injury to certain 
jjjg classes of the community. Nor was 
Counter the settlement arrived at under Eliza- 
Reformation. acceptable to all. Alongside the 
developments of Protestantism at home and 
abroad had gone also a great change in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The spread of the new doctrines 
roused this church to a sense of its danger, and 
during the second half of the sixteenth century a 
counter reformation within this church stemihed 
the tide of Protestantism and won back- large 
areas for it. In this Catholic revival the newly 
established order of jthe Jesuits played a very 
important part. Thi^ soci^y was a missionary 
order an aggressive type, which sought to 
influence men and wqim^ by its preachers, Jind 
^tldren by* its schools Rs members were zealous 
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and enthusiastic* and were always ready to lay. 
down their lives for the cause they had at heart. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. they made, 
strenuous efforts to win back England to their 
church. 

But in this they were unsuccessful, for the 
reformation in England was only the beginning 

Growth ^ great moral and religious move- 
of ment which seized upon the English 
Puritanism: people, and especially upon the middle 
classes. A new moral impulse bound together 
people of all ranks of society. Life took upon 
itself a more serious tone. All that was coarse, 
profane, and impure in the courtly life of the 
times was repugnant to them. Simplicity, purity, 
and order became essential characteristics of the 
good man, and these in every aspect of his life, 
whether it was dress or general bearing or con- 
its versation or amusement. A new ideal 

ideals ; of the equality of all men in the sight 
of God arose in opposition to the pretensions of 
kings, bishops, or clergy to a superiority based . 
upon their position. All were alike the children 
of God, called to be saints and to testify of Him. 
The Bible alone was accepted as the guide, of a 
Puritan’s conduct ; and he refused even in the 
face of persecution, exile, or death to recede from 
this position. In its early days, at any rate, 
Puritanism found also a delight in the pleasure 
and the joy of life, a delight at once more sober 
and more dignified than that of the ^sarlii^ Eliza- 
bethan days. But in the days precedinj;: the 
Gvil War, the Puritan spirit hardened consider- 
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-ably, and the smallness of mind -of some of the 
Puritans began to make it less pleasing than it 
its formerly had been. Its harsh inter- 
weaknesses. ference in some of the ordinary affairs 
of life made it disliked by many English people 
of all grades of society. Yet it would be absurd 
to take the Restoration caricatures of Puritail 
types as representative of a movement which 
included such Englishmen as Hampden and Pson, 
Cromwell and Hutchinson, Milton and Bunyan. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Along the Roads. 

A TALE OF VAGABONDAGE, POVERTY, AND DISTRESS. 

One of the most serious problems of Tudor times 
was that of unemployment. All the social changes 
we have been describing helped to 
Tudor make this question a very difficult 
problem and dangerous one. The exclusive 

unemp^lS^ed-P^^l^^y lessened the oppor- 

tunities of work in the corporate towns. 
Manufactures began to be worked upon a more 
speculative scale, and the old stability of employ- 
ment disappeared. The century of comparative 
peace which followed the battle of Bosworth saw 
great increases in the population. Prices were 
rising rapidly while increases in wages lagged 
behind. Between 1511 and 1550 the price of 
provisions rose something like 50 per cent. ; wages 
did not rise half so much. The heavy 
taxation to which the kingdom was 
ment: subjected by Henry VIII. told in the 

same direction. Worse still, he at- 
tempted to obtain money by a debase- 
ment of the coinage, a measure also resorted to by 
the ministers of Edward VI. This led to a rapid 
rise in prices and the driving of good money-nut 6f 

»5S 
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-dreulation, with corresponding injury to trade and 
commerce, evils which were not checked until 
Elizabeth restored the coinage to its proper value. 
All these measures tended to throw men out of 
work, and lessened the means of helping the infirm 
and the needy, while it added to their numbers. 
To many it seemed scarcely worth while to labour 
for, the wages offered. The gilds and town corpora- 
tions found it increasingly difficult to provide for 
their sick and poor. Many a poor man in despair 
took*to the open road and commenced a life of 
vagrancy. 

At the same time, the work of Henry VII. in 
causing the disbandment of the army of retainers 
disbanding servants, who had been the up- 
pf , holders of the feudal nobility, threw out 
retainers ; employment a number of men whose 

whole experience unfitted them for regular' work. 
Of idle serving men the proverb ran, “ Young 
serving men, old beggars.’’ They were profitable 
to nobody when once their term of service was 
passed, and they went out on the highways and 
begged dr stole for a living. The end of the Ipng 
period of warfare at home and a cessation of wars 
on the Continent added to swashbucklers of this 
type, who gained money by intimidating peaceful 
citizens, and were willing to employ sword and 
dagger on behalf of ai^y one who would pay them 
for such services. j 

The enclosures for j sheep-farming sent whole 
families upon the rOfd to increase the number 
of wanderers. The d^olutionof the monasteries 
%left liwge numbers of vagrants without their usual 



sd^roes'Of relief, The ihdiscriminate charity 
the monks had helped to increase the numfeeF 6f!:| 
; idle beggars, withoiit doing' much . 
encosure, j.gjjgyg ^jjg distress of the descrying V 

poor, yet monastic doles had at any rate been 
indiscrimi- one source of relief, and now that source 
nate charity, was stopped, while nothing was ap- ,- ; 
pointed to fill its place. Nor had the monks 
been the only sinners in this respect. Barons ; “ 
and clergy also had kept open house ; the Earl. \ 
of Derby fed over sixty old people twice a day, . 
and all comers thrice a week ; Thomas Cromwell 
served at his gate more than two hundred persons * 
twice every day with bread and meat and drink. 

All this had helped to foster a class of profes- 
sional beggars, and begging was not looked upon 
Mediaeval as disgraceful. The friars and others 
beggars, of various religious orders had made .' 
the ' practice a common one ; scholars of the 
universities had used it as a means of getting 
through their vacations, and of providing the 
wherewithal for subsequent studies ; many sick 
persons lived on charity so obtained ; the pilgjim 
had begged his way along the road from shrine to 
shrine. Earlier centuries had known trouble from , 
vagrancy, but in the Middle Ages the matter ‘ 
had heen kept well in hand. 

The period of eviction and dispossession had 
not commenced, for it was to the interest of 
the manorial lords to retain as many people 
as possible upon the land ; almsgiving / 
looked upon as a religious duty ; the parish ' 
priest was expected to devote a portion of the 



tkbfe to the care of the sick and needy altha^. 
'houses, orphanages, and hospitals did somethiug ;! 
the monks disposed hospitality with open hand. 

But in the sixteenth century the whole structure 
'of society was changing. The poorer classes 
were beginning to occupy a diiferent position with 
reSpect to their richer brethren, ^rfdom had 
at any rate carried with it the means of livelihood, , 
however poor and wretched that livelihood might 
be ; the free labourers and workers . in town 
. arid dbuntry alike were now often faced with semi- 
starvation. Beggars became a serious plague. 
It is suggested that as many as 10,000 persons 
were tramping the roads in the reign of Elizabeth 
out of a population of less than 5,000,000 people. 
This estimate is probably exaggerated, but it 
'■ shows the greatness of the evil, a fact also brought 
out clearly by the almost panic legislation- — the 
whippings and scourgings and brandings — ^put 
forward to cope with it. For the absence of 
Tudor any efficient; police left the beggar 
})eggars. gangs at liberty to do as they pleased. 
The Dogberrys of the reign of Elizabeth were 
probably well advised to leave such vagrants 
alone. They broke into houses, pillaged the 
; pigsties and hen-roosts, robbed men and ‘women 
returning from fairs and markets, and took posses- 
/ Sion, of farmers’ outhouses and barns as places of 
shelter, under threat of burning down everything, 

. if any objection was raeediv dFfood was not quick^ 

'. found them. ? ■ ?? i 

'^AU Who were framing the roads were not ol- 
: 'vtHis class. Some wer^ ifaUy in search of work,: 
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and deskous of ,Imng by hon^t labour, but ; 
many were idle vagabonds who had no intention' 
Types of of working/ A commission of the ' 
bej^ara: reign of Edward VI. divides ' the 
poor into three main classes. First, there ^ 
tjjg are those who are poor through mis-^' 
impotent fortune, such as orphans, the aged, 

’ lame, and blind, and persons suffering 
from diseases, such as leprosy and dropsy. Next' 
come those who are poor as the result of accident - 
or mischance, such as wounded soldiers and 
persons fallen on evil times through disease or 
fire or other cause of loss. Thirdly, there are the 
thriftless poor, vagabonds that will abide in no- 
place, idlers that refuse to work, rioters who have 
consumed all their substance. This class, con-* 
stantly recruited from the other classes, was a 
real danger to the commonwealth. Its members 
went round the country in troops with some sort 
of organised government of their own. A con- 
temporary account gives as many as twenty-three 
varieties of them. You might meet with the 
the ruffler, a discarded retainer or a swash- 
cufBer; buckler returned from the wars, tall 
and muscular, and clad in doublet and hose that 
had seen better days, its rich material thread-, 
bare and faded, its lace sadly tarnished, the plume 
of his large Spanish hat broken and bedraggled. * 
He swaggered along with rapier and dagger at 
his side, claimed to have fought for his country’,' 
and showed the wound he had most probably: 
gainM in some low public-house brawl. iH$ 
begged relief of the strong, but his chief : trad^ 



w^. 'that of robbing Wayfaring i^en aiid inaricei 
yipmeii. The Abraham man was one who feigne<i 
; madness like the fool in Lear, arid 
• . Ahtajiiam. - called out for “ charity for poor Tom,*' 
roan ; ' he walked along. The hookers 
;6r hangers could jerk away the contents of rooms 
; through their open windows by means Of a cord 
;;With a hook attached ; they were even known to 
'$t^l the bedclothes from people asleep in bed. 
r the "ship- Then there were pretended mariners 
wreoted “ whose ships," says our author, " were 
sailor dro^vned in the plain of Salisbury,” 
ready) like all the rest, to steal wherever it wias 
possible, were it clothes put out on the hedges 
to dry, or poultry from the farms, or goods 
exposed for sale in the booths and stalls of 
markets and fairs. Some of the cleverest rogues 
ihe horse- would Steal horses from the pastures 
thief; and convey them across country to 


distant horse fairs. Many innkeepers and most 
Qif the hostlers were in teague with them; and 
their ill-gotten gains were freely spent on drink, 
cards, and dice. 

devices were lieSorted to by the beggars 
to awaken the pity of the passers-by. Men with 


. patched and bandaged eyes pretended 

j; siwfetenders to be blind, iothers , with wooden legs 
and crutches^: pretended to be lame. 
Others simulated the fal^^t sickness, or fell in the 
tbi^ in a pretended M,:^ll!6ir clothes covered 
yrith-’dirt, their faces slaedfed with blood, their 
*^riMths foamirig with th^oap they had swallowed. 
• again ' produced! lj|)rrible running s0r«s 



pedlars, . 
etc. 


up«>tt thefe amis; arid le^ by ijieriris of spfearWOj^i: 
ratsbririe, and other herbs. Closely allied to them. 

■ were the pedlars, travelling tiphers, > 
knife-grinders, fencers, players, jugglers; 
and minstrels, all of whom were; classed 
as vagabonds. Women also accompanied them.' 
Some carried packs of laces, pins, needles, silk 
girdles, and other finery; others were skilled 
in palmistry and other forms of fortune-telling, 
and many silly serving-maids were robbed by 
them. At times the law intervened with swift 
and merciless severity. Fortune-telling might 
be classed as witchcraft, for which the punishment 
„ . . . was burning ; death was a common 

for punishment for stealing. ■. Every year 
beggng, many hundreds of these vagabonds, 
often at the rate of twenty a tirhei^ 
perished on the gallows. But the severity of the • 
punishment failed to check crime, and in many 
cases drove the offender to the more desperal^ 
deed of murder in the hope of escaping detection., * - 
Continued attempts were made to cope with the^ 
evil. During the first half of the century this 
PoQj work was undertaken by the . toWii: 

■ ■ Law councils, but parliament and the Privy ' 
legislation. Qj^ncil also interfered. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, parliament became very active, though 
it was glad to profit by the experience of the towns,, 
and many statutes were copies of the methods the; 
towns had already adopted. The first acts were 
mainly attempts at repression by severe punishn 
ments. It was soon realised, however; that the 
richer members t)f the community should.* 



towards the cost of keepiiig the feeble itod* 
iisfitiji, aiid collections were iftade . These were ‘at 
first in the form of charitable, religious, voluntary 
/ qfiferings, but were finally made compulsory, and 
were levied by the State. It was also realised that 
■ if persons were to be compelled to work, work 
•‘ must -be found for them, and a portion of the 
: money collected was therefore used to buy materials 
for this purpose. 

•In 1 495 it was ordained that all vagrants should 
spendr*three days and three nights in the stocks. 
1495. In 1 503 the period was reduced to one 
1503. day and one night. Those who were 
1531. unable to work were ordered to return 
to their own parishes or hundreds and remain 
there. In 1531 these impotent poor were granted 
- the right to hold licences to beg. These were ob- 
tainable from the local justices of the peace, and 
defined the area within which alms might be 
solicited . By the same Act all able-bodied vagrants 
•were to be whipped at the cart-tail through the 
' streets of the township in which they were found 
b^ging, and were then tp be sent on to their own 
hom^s “ to labour as trde men should do.” A 
Certificate was given them, proving their puriish- 
. ;ment, and naming the place to which they were 
travelling, and the time jgranted them to get there. 
They were then permitted to beg, and escaped 
further punishnient if jthey did not exceed^ the 
time allowed or go elswlier^ than towards their 
;;fi&mes. Almsgiving to|stordy beggars was hlso 
;• ptbhibitCd'on pain of s4^e^ penalties. > * • 

fw, re^ fia(| nit been associated with 
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^yr system, of relief. It was one thing - tn feel 
ordered to work,- another to find work. Henee 
an Act of Parliament of 153$, which 
‘ ordered the relief of whipped be^iam 
travelling home at the rate of ten miles a day, the,- 
keeping of the impotent poor, and the provision of ■ 
work for able-bodied vagrants, empowered the 
churchwardens to raise funds in each parish .for 
these purposes by means of collections on Sundays 
and other holy days. Parishes not observing the* 
Act were to be fined. It was also enacted that alP 
childr^ found begging were to be taken from their 
parents and put to service. This is a distinct step 
forward. The obligation to contribute is still 
looked upon as a religious duty, but it is recognised 
as the duty of each parish to'provide for the relief 
of its poor. Punishment for almsgiving was also 
introduced as a means of preventing the indis? 
criminate charity which aided and abetted rather 
than cured the evil. 

In X 547 there was a reaction towards savagery. 
The children of beggars were to be taken from 
their parents and apprenticed until 
they were twenty-four ; able-bodied 
vagx'ants could be condemned to temporary, or even 
to perpetual bondage ; there were even provisions 
for branding those who ran away from the work 
they were set to perform. But because of their: 
severity these methods were never put into opera*’ 
tion, and Parliament returned to the milder aiid 
saner methods of 1 5 36 « One difiiculty was that the ' 
Voluntary basis of almsgiving did not prove satis* 
factory.: Many refused to contribute. In 155a 
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that thp$e who did not cojitribute 
S^hejn asked by the parson should be spoken to by 
; •; the bishop . But this was not much more 

,;;f: successful. What was wanted was a 

. definite contribution at stated intervals, knd under 
!.|pueen Mary Christmas was fixed as . a time for 
- 'obtaining definite promises of regular contributions. 

It was left, however, for Elizabeth’s Council and 
• Parliament to place the question of contributions 
on a satisfactory basis. The whole problem of. 
'.'the poor was dealt with by them in a series of Acts 
and measures passed in 1597 and previous years 
were established as the basis of a national system 
of poor relief by the famous Poor Law Act of t6oi . 

There was to be a definite assessment of 
the country for purposes of poor relief ; 
cpntributions were to depend upon rateable value, 
and were to be compulsory. Responsible col- 
lectors were appointed, wi^ overseers of the poor 
whose duty.it was to distribute the relief. The 
money collected was to go; to the relief of the im- 
potent poor, the teaching of trades to poor children, 
and the setting on work of the sturdy beggar and 
'able-bodied vagrant. Stocks of wool, flak, hemp, 
and other materials were: to be provided, useful 
articles were to be made from these stores, and the 
' articles were to be sold to provide money for 
further stores Those w|io refused to work were to 
Ije compelled to do so, land Houses of Correction 
; Were established inwhicji idldR could be employed 
:;^nd the disorderly puni|he(i. 

Biit. even when laws l^d been passed, ft was not 
.eas^ to get them enforce^. Men objected to paying 



the rates, officers neglected to enforce the regula- 
tions. It was therefore necessary for ,the Privy 

liie iwork interfere and exert pressure 

of tte upon the justices of the peace and the 
municipal authorities in the interests of 
“ ■ the poor and needy. This interven- 
tion of the Council led to much good adminis- 
tration, especially between 1629 and 1640, the 
years when Charles I. ruled without a parliament. 
Attempts were made to provide work for the un- 
employed, to regulate wages in the supposed 
interests of the workers, and to keep down the 
price of corn in years of scarcity. In 1631 a 
Book of Book of Orders required justices of the 
Orders, peace to hold special meetings for poor 
law business and to send to the Council 
reports of their meetings. In this way the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws, were effectively administered, 
and with the growth of wealth and industry, and 
the increased produce arising from better methods 
of agriculture, there was a cessation of the worst 
features of vagrancy. 

The outbreak of the Civil War put an end to the 
work of the justices. During the continuance of 
, Qf the war the poor law was badly admin- 
Settlement, istered, and there was no great imr 
1662; provement under the Commonwealth. 
The Restoration saw the disbandment of some 
50,000. Cromwellian soldiers who returned quietly 
to private life. In 1662 an Act was passed for 
the better relief of the poor, which is generally 
knoyrn as the Act of Settlement . It was argued 
by the framers of this Act that there was a tehd- 
, ' voL. ir.— 4 
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ency for poor people to collect in those pariehei^ 
which had the largest commons and wast^ and 
the greatest woods, or which offered the best 
opportunities of getting relief. It was probably 
framed in the interests of London and West- 
minster, which were being burdened by the ever- 
increasing number of poor who collected in them. 
It enacted that if complaint were made by the 
churc^iwardens or overseers to any justice of the 
peace within forty days of the settlement of any 
person in any tenement under the yearly value 
of £io, it was lawful for two justices to order the 
removal of such persons to the parish where they 
were last legally settled for at least forty days, 
unless they could give security that they would 
not prove a burden on the poor rates of their new 
parish. Certain alterations in the method of 
giving notice were subsecjuently made. In 1697 
it was decided that a person might stay in the new 
parish until he became chargeable, if he could 
produce a certificate from, his former parish. He 
was then to be moved back at the expense 'of his 
former parish if he should become chargeable. 
Other exceptions were also made to allow of move- 
.ment in harvest-time, but the main effect of the 
its evil Act was to r^trict poor people for their 
effects, lifetime to |he parish in which they 
were born, to prevent |them»from seeking better 
conditions elsewhere, and to destroy all incentive 
to improvement on thfeir part. “It was of^en 
more difficult for a poor n^n to pass the artificial 
boundary of a parish than; an . arm of the sea or 
a ridge of high mountain^. ”> This led to great 
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inequalities of labour conditions and wages in 
neighbouring districts and in different parts of 
the country, and did much to injure the lives of 
the industrious poor by interfering with their 
freedom, and by keeping them in districts where 
work was scarce or not to be obtained. 



CHAPTER XX. 


•-The London of Good Queen Bess. 

(i) IN WORKING GARB. 

London, as Queen Elizabeth knew it, was a very 
different city from the London of to-day. If she 
or any of her subjects could revisit it 
London they would be amazed at the size to 

ot , which it has grown, the number of 
Elizabeth. , -c 

people It contains, and the magnifi- 
cence of its streets and buildings. Greater London 
now covers an area of oyer 600 square miles, and 
has a population of more than seven and a quarter 
millions ; the London of Elizabeth contained 
about 120,000 people, living within an area of less 
than li square miles. No part of the City was 
more than about ten minutes’ walk from the open 
fields ; densely populated parts of modern London, 
such as Islington, Hpxton, and Stepney, were 
suburban vilifies iniwhiiii wealthy city mer- 
chants built country ..hopses ; hares, partridges, 
pheasants, and heroitt could be hunted in the 
fields of Westminster, ilighgate, Hornsey, 'and 
Hampstead ; Whitechapel. Road and Ratcljfl 
Highway had fair elm trees along either side the 
way ; noblemen’s houses, with gardens sloping 
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to the Thames, lined the Strand which led frdni 
the City to Westminster. 

Yet to the Elizabethans London was a city 
growing beyond all bounds. The problems of 

Difficulties supply, public health, and goyern- 
of ment were difficult ones to them. 

London Bad characters collected in wretched 
government just beyond the City bound- 

aries ; poor people came into London to hide • 
their poverty and to beg for a living. In 1571 
the Lord Mayor ' complained of the difficulty of 
keeping order, owing to the increase in the number 
of the poor; in 1580 the erection of any new 
houses within three miles of the City wall was 
forbidden by royal proclamation ; in 1 593 this 
regulation was enforced by Act of Parliament . 
But, in spite of the pulling down of newly built 
houses which broke these regulations, London 
continued to grow, and the new regulations only 
huddled the poor closer together by the conver- 
sion of houses into tenements, with consequent 
overcrowding and greater danger from the plague 
which was never very far away. 

London had always occupied a unique position 
in the affairs of the nation. It was by far the 
most important seaport in the king- 
importance dom. It had been a great commercial 
rntte centre from very early times. The. 
ng om. England was still mainly 

agricultural ; the chief manufacturing centres 
were in the south-east and west. The neighbour- 
l^pod of London was the home of the court and 
the oentre of the government of the realm 
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London had always had a big voice in mattei^i 
of national government ; its citizens had re- 
peatedly exercised a decisive influence in the 
succession to the throne ; its citizens could furnish 
ships for the navy and soldiers for the national 
militia in case of need. 

The inhabitants were very proud of their City 
and its history, its buildings, and its famous citi- 
*• zens. Its commerce was developing 
iniTOd extending ; its merchants and 

population— merchant companies were sending 
thck ships to all parts of the known 
world. It had been from the first a 
very cosmopolitan city, and many of its traders 
and citizens came from the towns of the Continent. 
In times of trouble abroad its streets were thronged 
with refugees; in 1582, out of a population of 
about 100,000, it contained no fewer than 6462 
foreigners, chiefly French and Dutch. Its in- 
dustries benefited greatly by these immigrants. 
There were French cooks and bakers, Dutch 
brewers, and Flemish woollen weavers. Silk 
weavers from France and the Netherlands were 
beginning to make that industry a very important 
one. But the greatest gain to London commer- 
cially came from the sack of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards in 1585. Fjrom that time Antwerp 
lost its position as .the :greaf&st European centre 
of international trade and fii.ance, and London 
and Amsterdam took its place. . « 

Let us go through some, of the streets of Eliza*^ 
bethan London while its citizens are at work, and 
see what all is like. If we are not already vi^ithin 
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tlie' City we shall have to enter it by one of ' the 
gates— ;Ludgate, Newgate, recently rebuilt, Alders- 
gate, Bishopsgate, or Aldgate ; for the 
London wall still stands around the City except 
at work: ^long Thames side. . London, however,, 
has grown beyond its walls, and its limits are 
marked by the bars whose names still remain in 
Temple Bar and Holborn Bars. The great moat 
which surrounds the City is now being filled, and 
houses are being built upon its banks'. We will 
go first to Chepe, the modern Cheapside, the great 
, shopping and market place which 
I s ops, eastward from St. Paul’s. 

In earlier days it contained only booths and 
stalls; now it contains dwelling-houses, though 
there is still a broad open way along it. Many of 
the shops are in the streets which run at right 
angles to this, and are named after the articles 
formerly sold in the stalls which stood along them 
— Bread Street, Wood Street, Honey Lane, etc. 
But though it is characteristic of Elizabethan, as 
of earlier, London, that those who make or sell 
certain classes of goods usually live together in 
the same district, great changes Have taken place 
since mediaeval times. Bread Street is now in- 
habited by wealthy merchants ; the ironmongers 
have gone from Ironmonger Lane to Thames 
Street ; the south side of Chepe is the home of 
the goldsmith ; the mercers and haberdashers, 
who formerly dwelt there, have gone to the shops 
on ^ Lbndon Bridge ; the drapers and woollen 
irS^Chants have moved from Lombard Street and 
Gorhhill to Watting Street and Candlewick (the 
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i^iodern Cannon) Stteet, displacing the pepperers 


and gfocersj who now live in Bucfclersbury ; the 
cookshops ‘have been transferred from Eastcheap 
to Thames Street, and their place has been taken 
by butchers’ shops. . 

: There are also many other important markets. 
. At the east end of Chepe, on the site of the present 

markets • House, is the Stocks market, 

so called from the stocks which stand 
near the junction of Chepe and Cornhill. This 
' is the great market for meat, poultry, and fish, 
and the rents from the stalls are used for the 
repair of London Bridge. Meat markets are also 
; held, in Eastcheap and at St. Nicholas’s shambles 
near Newgate, where the slaughter-houses are. 
. Fish is sold in both Old Fish Street and New 
; Fish Street. Farther east than the Stocks market 
is Leadenhall, which contains the public weighing 
beams. North of Chepe is Bakewell Hall, where 
. there is a weekly, market for all sorts of woollen 
cloths. I 


.- Just ;bey.dnd the Stoclcs market at the beginning 
of Coinhill stands London’s newest public building, 
anH '■ the Royal .Exchange. This was only 
Royal ..opened bylthe Queen in ii;7i. It is 
... Rw a splendi(tf brick building of three 
ji stories, built around m Tbpen courtyard or quad- 
i .mngle, which is surrqnndS by a covered Walk. 
•^ .Around this are mole .|than a hundred shops, 
V occupied by bookseller^ a^thecaries, h^d)ei^aihers, 
I' milliners, and others ; bufi the shops on the ground 
' floor are not popiilifr With either tenants or 
customers owing to the lack of light. The south 
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side, which is known as the pawn, has the best 
shops. These are devoted to the sale of silks and . 
haberdashery. The Exchange is a popular resort 
for all classes, though its main object is to furnish 
a bourse or meeting-place for the City merchants, 
who collect here for business purposes when the 
great bell of the Exchange rings at midday and 
at six in the evening. Formerly they were com- 
pelled to transact their business in the open air 
in Lombard Street and elsewhere. They owe their' 
present quarters to the queen’s chief financial 
agent. Sir Thomas Gresham, a London mercer 
trading at the sign of the Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street, who has found it more profitable to act . 
as goldsmith, banker, and moneylender. He had 
seen similar bourses on the Continent, notably, at 
Antwerp, and offered to erect one in London at 
his own cost if the City would find the site. Hence 
the present building, which Her Majesty has been 
pleased to name the Royal Exchange. 

In spite of the improvement in some of the 
public buildings even the main streets remain 
The streets <iirty and badly paved, while the side 
of the streets, alleys, and courts leading from 
them are dirty, dark, and gloomy, for 
the projecting upper stories of the houses nearly 
meet in the centre of the way. All kinds of rubbish 
are thrown into the streets, the slops are throtvn 
out from the upper windows, and the kenneh cut 
along the centre of the road to carry away the 
waste, is often choked With dirt. The lighting of 
the streets depends upon the good will ;of the 
citizens, who ^e expected to hang out lanterns.' 
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Th(»e who have to be out after dark 'carry their 
qwn lanterns, or are preceded by torch or lanterii 
be£urers. People are moving through the street, s 
on foot and on horseback ; and the drays, carts, 
and coaches add to the noise and danger of the 
narrow streets, partly from the recklessness of the 
coachmen and the carelessness of draymen who sit 
. and sleep on the drays and let the horses lead them 
home?* The cries of fishwives, orange- women, 
chimney-sweeps, milkmaids, water-carriers, and 
rush-sellers add to the din. 

The houses are built of timber frameworks 
filled in with bricks or plaster. The lowest story 
of many of the houses is of stone. The 
e ouses. ^^e sheds built under the 

projecting penthouses of the upper stories, and 
many of the shops still have open fronts. Signs 
project into the street or are fixed upon the fronts, 
of the houses to show the passers-by whose shop 
it is, and what is the nature of its trade. Shop- 
keepers and apprentices stand outside, and add 
to the noise of the streets by crying their wares 
and trying to persuade the passers-by to purchase 
them ; many rough jokes and pointed remarks 
.are made by the apprentices at the expense of 
The dissatisfied customers or people who 
apprentices, refuse to buyfi Indeed, the apprentices 
, are quite a feature of the streets and are well 
; knqwn ever5rwhere in their flat caps, blue gowns 
; reaching to their calves, and white breech^ ^nd 
.stockings. They are bound apprentices to their 
masters for seven years, and the service includes 
more than learning .the, trade, for they wait upon 
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him at table and accompany him through the 
streets when he goes to church, or when he is 
taking goods for inspection to private houses. 
They may also be called upon to act as body- 
guard to their mistress when she goes abroad. 
And a very effective guard they are as they go 
along armed with stout clubs. Woe betide any 
man who interferes with one of them, for at .the. 
cry of “ Clubs, clubs," all the apprentices in the 
neighbourhood seize their clubs and rush forth to 
help their comrade in trouble. Some of them are 
excellent workers and salesmen, but there are 
those who ape the manners of the court, dress in 
fine apparel, and frequent the gaming houses ; and 
there are idle and careless ones among them who 
spend much of their spare time in taverns over wine 
and " minced pyes,” and sometimes neglect to 
take the name and address of persons whom they 
are serving with goods on credit. Theif hours are 
long, being from six in the morning in summer 
and seven in winter, till nine in the evening, and 
they are much annoyed if the clerk at Bow Church 
is a little late with the nine o’clock bell. When 
they are greatly roused danger may follow, and 
many still talk of Evil May Day, the May-day of 
1517, when the apprentices, roused by sermons 
preached at St. Mary Spital against the foreign 
merchants and artisans, broke out into a riot, 
attacked the foreigners, and did much damage to 
their persons and property. 

But we must leave the apprentices and visit 
!Thames side, for the City is a great port, and the 
Thames is the great highway of .London, not only 
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foF goods, but also for passengers. The chnti'^t 
between the narrow dirty crowded streets and 
The the open river with its many swans 
; Thames; ^nd flowing water, even though the 
water is not very clear, immediately shows us why 
this is so. People are journeying up and down 
and across the river in rowing boats called wherries. 
They land at the landing-stairs nearest their desti- 
nation and then complete their journey on foot 
or on horseback. There are as many as 2000 
its wherries and 3000 watermen engaged 
watermen : in this work ; and many persons also 
possess their private boats and barges. 

Along the river front from the Tower to 
Baynard’s Castle, near Ludgate, are wharves 
where goods are unloaded from the 
wharves barges which have brought them up 
and from larger ships lying lower down 
quays, river. Merchants of all nations 

have their landing-places, warehouses, and cellars 
for goods and merchandise along the banks. 

The most important of these wharves and quays 
are Queenhithe abov^ London Bridge and Billings- 
gate below. During the Middle Ages there was 
much rivalry between these places, but the difficulty 
of passing London Bridge has given Billingsgate 
a decided advantage. Ships come up to this quay 
and unload wheat, rye ^d dlher grain, fish both 
fresh and salt, shellfish,* salt, oranges and other 
fruits, onions, and various other articles. Another 
place we must visit is thd Vintry wharf, where the 
Prefich wines from Bordeaux and elsewhere are un-' 
Ipaded and stored. Therfe is here pne of the many 
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Cranes, so called from ^he cranes employed on the 
wharf to unload the ships. Not far away at 
The Dowgate is the Steelyard which is still 
Steelyard, in the possession of the Baltic mer-, , 
chants. Their hall is built of stone, with three 
arched gates towards the street. Their trade is 
now passing into the hands of English merchants, 
for good Queen Bess, anxious to increase her 
people’s trade and, get it into English hands, has 
restricted their privileges. 

Now that we have seen the wharves we will go 
on London Bridge itself. This is one,of the sights 
London of the City. It is lined with shops 
Bridge, and houses on either side, and these 
give it the appearance of a street rather than of a 
bridge, and leave but scanty room for the con- 
stant procession of carts and passengers on horse 
and foot who are making use of this, the only 
bridge across the river. Haberdashers and book- 
sellers are the principal shopkeepers. The bridge 
is built on nineteen narrow arches, -witb a draw- 
bridge near the centre to allow of the passs^e of 
ships above the bridge. There are gates at either 
end of the bridge. That at the south end is 
strongly built as a defence to the City, and over it 
we see the heads of executed traitors, for this is 
where they are usually exposed. 

The shopkeepers live in the houses on the bridge ; 
indeed, in most cases, the traders still live in their- 
business houses, though the richer merchants; 

. Sre . beginning to have country houses with 
fhrge gardens in the villages around the City.; 



Thwe are still plenty of gardens, too; within th^> 
City, especially towards the liorth-east . If we visit! 
^ one of the houses of the town we shall 
houses find that much progress has been 
of the made since the Middle Ages in ■ the . 
direction of comfort and convenience; 
Your London citizen is growing to be a very 
important person, proud of his position, and ranking' 
in society next to the nobility and gentry. Indeed, 
he is continually rising to the rank of gentleman, 
and many young gentlemen by birth are being 
apprenticed yearly to important citizens.. The 
nobles now have their residences outside the City 
walls, and their town houses are being bought and - 
occupied by merchants and traders. The wives 
of the citizens, too, are very proud of their position, 

. and live and drfts accordingly. 

The houses are often elaborately carved and 
painted on the outside. Windows are now part 
Inside of all the best houses ; their case- 
the houses, ments, filled with little panes of glass 
in leaden frames, are really picturesqu’e. The 
famous Goldsmiths’ Row, on the south side 
' of Chepe, contains ten dwelling-houses and four- 
teen shops, all four stories high, with their frofits 
L richly painted and decorated. Inside, the houses 
generally have at leasf two good rooms on .the 
. ground floor, a large |olar*above, and probably 
, 'bedrooms above that. jThe fittings and furniture 
; are quite in keeping, i^he walls are covered with- 
;* : arras or tapestry, and jev^n the poor' are covering 
, : t^^ painted icloths. The floors are 

i still, generally coveredfwiih rushes, but. tiles are 
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into use. Some of the rooms are now 
\paheiled with oak, and pictures are also to be 
' seen ; for the most part these are painted on 
wood and are let into the walls as panels. The 
' hall is still the great pubHc apartment, and some 
of. the other rooms are small and dark. The 
tables are often movable ones on trestles, but 
fixed tables with leaves, and folding-tables, are 
being introduced ; chairs and benches are made 
with backs and are covered with cushions and 
cloths. There are cupboards or sideboards in die 
halls, and on these the citizens display their gold 
•and silver plate, their pewter and their glass 
vessels, of which the best are Venetian. The 
bedrooms have ornate four-post bedsteads, with 
beautiful hangings, for the master or mistress ; 
and low truckle beds, which can be wheeled 
under the large bed and pulled out again when 
necessary, for the use of page or maid. Ward- 
robes are freely used. The walls are covered with 
tapestry, and mottoes are hung around them. 
Feather-beds, coverlets, pillows, and bolsters are 
now employed. Some of the bedrooms have 
fireplaces in them. There are strong boxes, ivory 
coifers, and cypress chests in the bedrooms also, 
and the merchant keeps his money and valuables 
there. He has much about him that is valuable, 
for it is a time when wealth is increasing rapidly, 
and the London merchant is so placed as to be 
able to obtain a good share in that wealth by 
means o'f his work and trade. 


yot. II.— 5 



CHAPTER XXL 


The London of Good Queen Bess. 

(ii) IN HOLIDAY MOOD. 

The Londoner of Elizabeth’s time enjoyed his 
periods of holiday and relaxation with the greatest 
Games in possible zest. He lived in the spacious 
Tudor times which formed the childhood of 
London, modern world ; in many respects 
he was himself, a child wljo had entered into a 
“ brave new world ” of wonder and excitement, 
and he showed it in his dress and bearing, his 
sports and his amusements. Most of the old 
English games were still played, and boys and 
girls engaged in them as; heartily as their prede- 
cessors had done. Stool-ball, football, and hockey 
were common, as were leaping, shooting, wrest- 
ling, and casting the stone. Tennis was becoming 
very popular among the gentry and nobility. 
There were still the usi|al games of skill on horse- 
back, the sham battle, Ihe tiling at the quintain, 
and other games with ^he lanCe. Young men still 
tilted at one another mom boats in the Tham^, 
and in winter there was pfenty of skating, though 
it was now looked upon rather as a sport for boys 
and ^rls. Even the g^v^t of the citizens found 
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delight in hawking and hunting in the fields to 
the north of the Qty wall. Dancing was freely 
indulged in, and many new dances were intro- 
duced, such as the solemn pavane, the galliard, 
coranto, lavolta, jig, and hey. But the older 
English dances also kept their place, especially 
those associated with popular festivals, such as 
the morris dances on May-day. There was often 
dancing and music in the streets ; men and boys 
went the round of the taverns as singers ; fiddlers 
were to be found in street and tavern ; ballad 
singers sang and sold copies of their ballads in 
the streets ; there was much good bell - ringing 
from the many excellent peals of church bells. 
The people were fond of outdoor life. On summer 
evenings they would bring out their tables into 
the sidewalks and pathways and have their supper 
in public, and it was fashionable at dinner to 
serve the last course, known as the banquet and 
consisting of cakes and fruit, in a summer house 
in the garden. 

Many contemporary authors lament the decay 
of archery. The long bow was passing out of 

Decay of use, and the old weekly practice in 

archery, shooting was no longer kept up. Some 
people blamed the richer citizens, who were en- 
closing more and more of the open fields to the 
north of the City. Many attempts were made to 
restore the use of the long bow ; shooting matches 
were arranged at the butts in Finsbury Fields 
and prizes awarded. The cleverest archers had 
titles given' to them ; one great shot was known 
as the Duke of Shoreditch, others as Marquis of 
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Hoxton or Earl of Pancras ; and with their foU 
lowers these men made a great show as they 
marched through the City to the archery grounds. 
But in spite of these efforts to revive the use of 
the bow archery languished, and its place was 
taken by games of less noble type. The ale- 
houses now had their bowling alleys ; gambling, 
dicing, card-playing, and, to some extent, horse- 
racing were all coming into vogue, and there was 
much cheating and quarrelling . Lotteries , too , were 
being introduced ; the drawings for the first took 
place in St. Paul's Churchyard in 1569; the 
money obtained was used for the repair of the 
national harbours. 

Pageants and disguisings, masks and mummings 
were never more popular. The Londoner was 

Love of passionately fond of show. He decor- 
pageantry. ated his house-front upon the slightest 
provocation ; he planned and developed a spectacle 
as often as occasion arose, A visit of the queen to 
the City ; news of victory ; a Lord Mayor’s day, 
or other civic function ; a wedding or a funeral 
— ^all alike were utilised for these purposes. The 
queen herself delighted in such pageants, and went 
freely on progresses among her people. Londoners 
loved their Virgin Queen, and she was sure of a 
hearty greeting whene^fer she came among them. 

A Royal When the ^ueen^passed through the 

progress. Qty on her way from the Tower to the 
palace of \Vestminster the day before her corona- 
tion, a royal welcome was given her. Her train 
contained many of the gentlemen, barons, and 
Other , nobility of the i%alm with a large number 
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of richly clad ladies. In Fenchurch Street she was 
welcomed on the City’s behalf by a boy who recited 
verses in her honour. At the end of Cornhill 
the pageant took the form of a representation of 
Elizabeth seated upon the throne of governhient, 
which was supported by virtues treading their 
contrary vices under their feet. The virtues were 
Pure Religion, Love of Subjects, Wisdom, and 
Justice, and the whole pageant was entitled " The 
Seat of Worthy Governance.” In Cheapside, Time 
came forward leading Truth, the daughter of 
Time, who gave to the queen a copy of the Bible, 
the word of Truth. In Fleet Street was Deborah, 
judge and restorer of Israel, seated under a palm 
tree, consulting with her estates for the good 
government of Israel, the estates consisting of 
six persons who represented the nobility, the 
clergy, and the commons. Finally, at Temple Bar 
were the images of the giants of London story, 
Gogmagog and Corineus, supporting a table of 
verses which summed up and pointed the moral 
of all the pageants the queen had seen during her 
journey through the City. 

The same love of show was visible in the dresses 
of the people. These were very gay in appearance 
j)j.ggg . and of the best material. The older, 
of the convenient, plain, and tightly fitting 
garments gave place to more elaborate 
ones. The narrow linen collar became a large 
ruff — ^a huge linen or lace collar projecting some 
quarter of a yard from the neck all round, and 
•sriffened with the starch newly introduced from 
Holland. Sometimes, too, the ruffe were richly 
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decorated with gold or silver lace or, possibly, with 
jewels. The women wore tightly fitting bodices 
with a long V-shaped front, open at the top, and 
showing a dainty stomacher beneath. Their 
velvet gowns were stretched upon big hoop-like 
frameworks of wire called farthingales j and the 
outer skirt was looped back to display the silk or 
satin petticoat. The dresses were padded and 
stuffed so thickly that they would stand alone 
without their wearers, and were trimmed with gold 
thread, beads, and sometimes with pearls or even 
with diamonds and other precious stones. The 
men wore short breeches which were also very 
much padded ; their doublets were no longer 
plain and closely fitting, but puffed and stuffed 
and slashed, that is, the outer material was pierced 
to show the costly silk x>t other lining beneath. 
Over all was a cloak of silk or velvet. Shoes had 
high heels, and were decorated with rosettes and 
ribbons ; the high boots of the period had falling 
tops often decorated with lace. The women wore 
their hair in high masses on the tops of their heads, 
and dyed it to suit the dress they were wearing; 
it was curled and frizzled in most remarkable 
ways, and decorated with flowers and jewels; The 
men affected long curls and beards of peculiar 
cut, pointed or fan-shhped, or cut to resemble the 
letter T. They wore also large silk or velvet hats 
with long feathers in them, and used them grace- 
fully enough to aid their sweeping bows. • ' 

The public holidays -were carefully observed. 
At Christmas the hous^ and churches were decked 
with ivy, bays, holly,' ai^ other evergreens. The 
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TOUdaits and standards in the streets were likewise 
garnished. Among the nobles and richer citizem 
Public control of the house was handed 

holidays over to a Lord of misrule, who was 
allowed full sway for twelve days, and 
■ ■ during this period the whole household 
was given up to mirth and sport. May-day was 
still observed as a popular holiday. All who 
could do so went out early in the morning into the 
meadows and woods and brought back the may 
and other flowers, and green branches of trees with 
which to deck their houses. Unfortunately dis- 
turbances on this public holiday, and especially 
the rioting on Evil May Day, 1517, had interfered 
with the full observance of this custom ; it was 
further seriously impaired by the fact that the 
citizens were becoming strongly Puritan. The 
great Shaft or maypole of Cornhill, usually set up 
near the church of St. Andrew Undershaft in 
Aldgate, was never again erected, after 1517; in. 
1550 it was destroyed by the people after it had 
been denounced as an idol by a preacher at St. 
Paul’s Cross. The vigils of St. John the Baptist 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul were honoured with 
bonfires in the streets and with houses decorated 
with flowers and garlands. The afternoon of St. 
Baitholomew’s Day was devoted to wrestling, and 
there was some archery practice on the three or 
four succeeding days . 

Samons were becoming very popular in Protest- 
%ht London, and outdoor pulpits were provided. 

‘One of these was in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Spiral, outside Bishopsgate, another at Paul’s Cross 
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iff St/ Paul's \Chuixliyiird Viras custom^^vfor 
some learned divine to preach a sermon treatmg 
Popularity Christ’s passion at Paul's Ctoss On 
of the Good Friday afternoon, and then in the 
mornings of the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday following, sermons on the resurrection 
were preached at. St. Mary Spital. Finally, on 
the Sunday after Easter, another divine com- 
mented at Paul’s Cross upon the four sermons 
already delivered, and added a fifth sermon of his 
own. The mayor and aldermen were present on 
these occasions with their wives ; and bishops, 
clergy, lords, and ladies also attended. There was 
a sermon from Paul's Cross every forenooii, and it 
was considered one of the important evenfe of the 
week. This pi^pit' was also the place for public 
announcements of all kihdb. 

4 

If no other, function Was available the people 
turned to the public punishments and executions 
Public which were ajHftoo common, and sought 
«eeutions. excitement ahd enjoyment iri the suffer- 
ing of their unfortiii^fe fellpw-meri. Ladies 
fre4uented the scenes on ^ch occasions. ' between 
15&3 and 1586 there weic^ lsixty-four pulbllc execu- 
tions; at . which two ifi^red and tw^ty-eight 
p^pns suffered death, asides the manifoldinmim- 
it^, /whippings, and bMn|lngs/ add; 
itf/pf the pillory and 
ai^^'i^e.iidu^ing stool f(|i''.i^^ld8. 

']i[a^vaountrymen anf fpreigners visitj^lUS^^il^ 
tO'S^ the sights. 6f« ^ the most' 
these' was the old Gotluc cathedral pf St. P^l’s, 
which was destroyed by tte Great Fire of 1666. 




' PRBACHfNG AT PAULAS CROSS IN THE XMYS OF ELIZABETH. 

The Catbeciral'is Old St. FAul's, the Gothic edifice dbtroyed by fire in 1666, 
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church was 'a public 
attd' place rather than a 

alone was used 
of worship; the rest of 
'^V oi^a the ^hurdh was traversed continuously 
by, porters, hucksters, and pedlars, who 
St. Paul’s ; carried their loads across the transepts, 
and even lingered within its portals to 
sell their wares; Cer^in columns in the aisles were 
i^CQgnised spots for dilferent traders ; at one the 
moneylender stood, at another the tailor showed 
hb goods and took his orders, at another the 
merchants met, at another was the Scrivener who 
would write letters for those unable to do so for 
thensselves, elsewhere servants could be hired. 
Thil young gallants used the nave as a meeting-place 
at^ promenade in which they could Show their fine 
(dfesses to good advantage. Many people came to 
^ar the famous' organ and the anthems which 
were beautifully rendered ; many admired the view 
q^'^ndon from its tower, the steeple of which had 
lipk destroyed by fire in 1561 and was never 


jl'^other famous sight was the. Tower, which 
tffsb' i^d as a State prison and a mint. Here was 
, London's zoological garden, founded 
by Henry III., and containing three 




|biieises,'a lion of great size, caUed Edw^dWI. 

having been born in that reign, it, .tiger, 
r«Mj avery old wolf. Londonera'^re.very 
fond of ‘^hnaia; ; Harry Hua^ antd 
Sackerson were famous bears who had 
survived several baitings, and many Londoners 
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wept when they heard that Banks and his famous 
horse, Morocco, had both been burned in Italy as 
sorcerers, for Morocco had often delighted them 
with his tricks ; he could dance to music, count, 
and answer questions — ^rumour had it that he had 
climbed the steeple of St. Paul's. For these were 
days of wonders. There were conjurers and 
street jugglers, fire-eaters, and rope dancers 
shov% : at the corners of the streets ; Fleet 
Street had its puppet shows and wax-works. It 
is not without reason that Shakespeare laughs 
at the readiness with which Englishmen parted 
with their silver to see anything new or strange. 

Other places visited included the Royal Exchange 
and London Bridge. The river was a pleasure 
the resort used by all classes ; the citizen 
Thames, took out his wife and children for a 
row ; the 'prentice took his sweetheart ; the 
nobility had their gilded state barges with awn- 
ings and curtains, and musicians who played 
accompaniments to the singing of the ladies. At 
certain states of the tide the passage under the 
bridge was not without danger. The numerous 
piers supporting the arches, and the stout timber 
frames placed around them to strengthen them, 
held back the tide, so that there was a drop 
of several feet in the water. “ Shooting the 
rapids " became a spOrt for the venturesome ; 
more sober people either.' waited until the tide 
was safe, or landed at one of the piers, walked 
under the bridge, and took a fresh boat on the 
other side. 

After seeing the sights one could dine at a tavern 
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or ordinary. This latter word, used originally to 
denote a meal for which a fixed sum was paid, was 
now coming int;o use to denote any tavern or eating- 
Dinner house where such meals were served, 
at an To dine at an ordinary was very fashion- 
ordtmry. and there was a wide range of 

prices to suit all comers. For a shilling or eighteen- 
pence a good dinner was available at certain 
hours of the day ; roast beef and vegetables, roast 
capons and ducks, and cakes and fruit. Beer 
or wine was an extra. The taverns were very 
popular resorts, and some of them were famous 
meeting-places whose names have come down to 
us ; the Mermaid in Cornhill, frequented by Ben 
Jonson and his followers ; the Mitre in Chepe ; 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, the haunt of 
Falstaff ; and the Falcon on Bankside, the resort 
of actors and playwrights . Drinking was a common 
vice of the time ; in 1574 there were over 1300 
taverns in Middlesex and Surrey, and most of 
these would be in London itself. No fewer than 
eighty-six varieties of wine were imported, and 
the common people drank ale, beer, and cider; 
The best of the hostelries were places where good 
lodging and refreshment could be obtained ; the 
worst were the haunts of card-sharpers and dicers, 
and worse. Tobacco was obtainable at most of 
Use of the taverns. It had been first intro- 
tobacco. duced by Hawkins in 1565, but its 
popularity was probably due to Raleigh. It sold 
at about three shillings and sixpence an ounce, 
and several smokers shared in on,e pipeful. At 
certain ale-houses it was possible to get the 
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loan of a pipe and pipeful of tobacco for three^ 
pence. 

A visit to the theatre was one of the most popular 
ways of spending an afternoon. Nothing is more 
The remarkable in the London life of Eliza- 
theatres; beth’s reign than the rapid develop- 
ment of that institution. Dramatic representa- 
tions were brought to a high state of perfection by 
the Writings of Shakespeare and Jonson, and the 
acting of Alleyn, Tarleton, and Burbage. At first 
theatrical representations had taken place in the 
inn-yards ; the old-fashioned inns, built around 
a central courtyard with galleries admitting to 
the rooms on each floor, proving a useful place 
in which to stage plays. Many good performances 
had been gone through at the Bull Inn, Bishops- 
gate, the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, and else- 
where in the City. But after 1576 theatres were 
built which followed somewhat the inn-yard 
model ; their prosperity may be gauged from 
the fact that in less than twenty years there 
were five such theatres producing plays for the 
benefit of the public ; besides representations 
in private by companies associated with the 
queen, the nobility, or the members of the Inns 
ofCourt. 

The theatres were qot within the City itself, 
for the Puritan city fatheif' looked upon them 
where with suspicion as the haunts of thieves 
built; and pickpodkets, and the spreadersiof 
plague and disease. Hence the theatres were 
erected on the outskirts of the City, on ground 
outside the Qty’s jurisdiction. The first, the 
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Th^^a, was Holyweir Priory in Finsbuiy 

Fields; the second, the Curtain, was also on the 
north side of the river not far from the Theatre. 
Then Bankside on the Surrey side, already well 
known to pleasure-lovers from its bear-gardens 
and pleasure houses, became the headquarters of 
the actors, and the Globe, the Swan, and the Rose 
were built there. Notices of the performances 
were posted in different parts of the City, especially 
in the booksellers’ shops. The people who went 
to see the play could cross the river by boat from 
St. Paul’s stairs or some other public landing- 
place, or could walk or ride across by way of 
London Bridge. 

The inside of the theatre suggested something 
of the inn-yard upon which it was based. Round 
general the sides were galleries in three or more 
appearance; tiers, the lowest divided into compart- 
ments called rooms. These galleries and most of 
the stage were covered in ; the central portion of 
the theatre, the pit where the “ groundlings 
stood to watch the play, was open to the sky, and 
performances might have to be suspended in bad 
weather. If a performance was intended, a flag 
was hoisted above the theatre as a signal. The 
sts^e was at one end ; it occupied something 
like a quarter of the ground area, and projected 
charge arena. Twopence was a usual 

for charge for admission, with extra pay- 
ments of sixpence or a shilling for a 
room, or for a place upon the stage, where the 
•y^ng gallant was allowed a seat if he cared to 
have it. Before the play commenced the audience 
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occupied the time' in drinking, beer /and 
nuts and fruit, or in bandying words with; the 
the gallants on the stage or the occiu- 
audience; pants of the rooms. There was much, 
noise and rough horseplay, and fights were not 
unknown. As the time of starting approached 
there was a flourish of trumpets ; and the third 
such flourish was the signal for the play to 
begin. A youth in a long black velvet cloak 
recited the prologue and the play commenced. 
There was little scenery, changes of place and 
time were announced by printed placards, which 
were dbplayed upon the stage. The play con- 
cluded with an epilogue, and might be followed 
by singing and dancing and sometimes by rude 
clowning. At the close of the whole performance 
the players offered up ai* prayer for the Queen's 
Majesty, and the audience dispersed to get back 
to their homes before it was dark, or to visit one 
of the taverns on Bankside. The audience was 
composed chiefly of men ; women who attended 
.were often masked. In Shakespeare’s time the 
women’s parts were always played by boys. 

private There were also other performances 
representa- at private theatres or the halls of the 
tions. and elsewhere. Evening 

performances were possible at these, and it was in 
such places that the ^ueerTtind court patronised 
the play. At these rejiresentations masques were 
very popular, and were;so|hetimes perfohned under 
the supervision of the |.ord of Misrule, whose 
rougher entMtainment| they tended to supersede. 
Starting, first as simp|e |(lays with masked per* 
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fotHaers, they became more elaborate aiid carefully 
staged representations, in which great attention was 
paid to singing and dancing, and to scenery and 
scenic effects. They were highly popular in the 
time of the early Stuarts, when much money was 
spent upon their production. 


vot. n.— 6 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 

The ^biding glory of the English Renaissance is the 
remarkable outburst of literary activity which 
T7ii>aWhan marked the later years of Elizabeth’s 
literature, reign, and continued throughout that 
of her successor, James I. Many things contrib- 
uted to this, wonderful awakening from the dul- 
ness and comparative silence of the preceding 
century and a half. Those years had been years 
of danger, at first the danger of civil strife, then 
the danger of foreign invasion ; and it was not until 
these dangers had been removed that England’s 
poets could sing once more as Chaucer and his 
fellows had sung. The years of prosperity which 
followed Elizabeth’s accession led to a feeling of 
security in her fostering care which culminated, 
with the defeat of the %>anish Armada', in a recog- 
nition that England was indeed a power in Europe 
whose destiny it, was td rule the seas and to share 
in the development of ^he western world., 

Once this recogniticp h^ been obtained the 
, adventurous spirit of t|he age found its adherents 
in literature as well as in the icy Arctic seas of on 
the Spanish main. Writers adventured in the 
l^nlm . of literature, e:g)lWed forgotten tracts of 
Vjsrsd; and prose, ransacked the literary treasure!^ 

• 9 ‘-- 
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of past ages, and invented new forms of expression, 
while the older ones in many cases passed away 

Adventurers transformed into new ones under 

■ in the the genius of the adventurer. England 
^mof was alive and energetic, confident of 
I era ure. powers, filled with thought and 
feeling. Self-expression and self-reliance were 
marks of the age, though at the same time it was 
an age of child-like faith and receptivity. The 
middle and upper classes poured forth a stream of 
literature which is truly wonderful in its variety, 
in the profusion of its imagery, in its remarkable 
power of self-assertion and self-expression, in the 
great quantity of it not less than in the amount of 
it which is really valuable. 

The introduction of printing had made it possible 
for writers to appeal to a wider audience, the in- 
Eaxly crease in population and the growth of 
Tudor a wealthy nobility and a vigorous and 
writers ; leisured middle class ha,d provided that 
audience. The successes of English statesmen, 
explorers, and adventurers had filled the people 
with a spirit of intense patriotism, a zealous belief 
in England and in all things English. Hence there 
was ample incentive to production ; and all classes 
of the community responded to the call. The 
total output of the preceding reigns had been but 
small. Sir Thomas More had written 
- in Latin his immortal satire, Utopia, > 
and some other work besides. Latimer and other 
_ / bishops were responsible for a number 

.a mer, sermons, of which Latimer’s are still 
read (or their racy humour and their glimpses of 
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contemporary life. More important still was the 

fact that Tyndale, Coverdale, and Cranmer, by 

their various editions of the Bible, were preparing 

the ground for the authorised version of i6ii ; 

■vvvatt while the poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt 

and Surrey; and the Earl of Surrey was pointing 

the way to the glories that were to follow. Even 

the eajrjier years of Elizabeth's reign have little to 

. show except the work of her tutor 

Ascham. — * i i • . , . 

Roger Ascham, who writes in his 

Scholemaster on the best methods of teaching 
Latin, and laments the decay of the bow as an 
English weapon in his Toxophilus. 

It was not until Elizabeth had been twenty 
years upon the throne that the impulse came 
Spenser’s which resulted in the production of 
Shepheard's perhaps the greatest set of literary 
Calendar; performances the world has ever known* 
The first of these, the herald of the many that were 
to follow it, was the Shepheard's Calendar oi Edmund 
Spenser, published in 1579 . This showed the in- 
fluence of classical and especially of Renaissance 
models, but it showed also that Spenser had been 
reading Chaucer, and its twelve pastoral eclogues, 
Qne for each month of the year, contain a variety 
of metres and a command of language which augur 
wdl for the immediate' futuje of English poetry. 
From this time until his ; death Spenser enjoyed 
the patronage of Leicester, Sidney, and Raleigh 
and continued to produce poetry of many kih^' 
in' fact, almost all the forsiis of expression, except 
the dramatic, to be found in the literature of the 
time are attempted by him. But all his other 
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wdrk is overshadowed by his unfinished Faery 
Queene, which is quite characterbtically the pro* 
duct of the age in its Puritan feeling, 
Faery its glowing patriotism, the fulness of 
Queene. allegory, and its choice of subject, 
for it harks back to that Arthur and his knights of 
whom so many English poets have sung. Spenser’s 
especial glory is the magic of his verse, the beauty 
of which has made him for all time the poet’s poet. . 

. For the age in which he lived had indeed become 
a poet’s age. Everybody with any pretension to 
T^e poetic education was writing poetry. Song 
misc^anies. seemed to be the natural mode of ex- 
pression. Very many wrote only for their own 
pleasure and for that of their friends, and not with 
any idea of publication. Copies in manuscript 
were passed from hand to hand and from house to 
house. Readers began to make collections of them ; 
some poems indeed have only been preserved to us 
in this way, many were lost. Finally, enterprising 
booksellers began to print some of these poems in , 
miscellanies and collections, frequently without 
the author’s permission, sometimes with the name 
of some well-known author on the title-page even 
though his works were not to be found within. .Such 
collections were very popular, and found a place 
on every bookseller’s stall under such pretty titles 
ns The Paradise of Dainty Devises, A Handful of 
Pleasant Delites, or A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
■Inventions. ■ ■ 

, - This piower of writing lyrical poetry was wide- 
spread. It is impossible to give illustrations of it 
hare, but every reader should turn to some an- 
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thol<^ of verse such as the Poet^s Realm Uad fihd 
examples for himself. One of the most popular 
' Sonnets forms of expression was the sonnet. 

, omd lyrics. Towards the end of the centu^ many of 
the poets wrote series of love sonnets expressing 
their passionate attachment to one or more ladies : 
Spenser’s Amoretti were in honour of the lady who 
became his wife ; the source of inspiration of 
Shak&peare’s sonnets is still a matter of dispute. 
The lyrical impulse, too, was continued throughout 
the reigns of James 1. and his son, gaining in 
prettiness and poetic exactness what it was losing 
in passion and in vigour, and becoming more and 
more tinged with melancholy as the years passed by. 
Narrative poems on classical subjects were also 
popular : Marlowe wrote of the love of Hero and 
Leander ; Shakespeare of* Lucrece and of Venus 
and Adonis. Many patriotic poems and ballads 
celebrated England and England's heroes both 
past and present, and topical poems dealt with the 
expeditions going to Spain and the Spanish main, 
and with the defeat of the Armada. 

Nor were prose writers wanting, although the 
prose of this period did not reach the state of 
perfection to which the verse attained, 
writers ^nd we find little of those qualities 
of clearness,! plainness, and directness 
■, trans ators. Yferc' to ^ake later English 

prose remarkable. Ydt piuch good work was 
done in preparation for that later time. The 
d^ire to write in English, and the increased 
interest in all things classical, combined to produce 
a host of translators from Elizabeth downwards, 
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who worked -hard at the production of translations 
from Latin> Greek, French, Italian, and %)anish) 
and gave to their countrymen, in many cases, 
lasting versions of important works, such as Chap- 
man's verse translations of the Iliad and Odyss^ ; 
North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, which 
furnished Shakespeare with the material for his 
Roman plays ; and Florio’s Montaigne, which 
introduced the essay to English readers and 
writers. Translators, indeed, had been at work 
before Elizabeth ascended- the throne, and now 
almost all the famous writers of antiquity could 
be read in translations, which weVe generally 
very free renderings of the originals, and some-, 
times were obtained from French or Italian 
versions, as in the Lives of Plutarch, which North 
translated from a French source. Other writers 
translated or adapted romances from Spanish and 
French, and especially from Italian sources, a 
step in the development of the English novel. 
Others again wrote romances of a more original 
kind. Of these the most important were Lyly’s 
Euphues and Euphues and his England, two books 
which had a very great influence upon Elizabethan 
prose. Even Sir Philip Sidney used a portion of 
his leisure to compose a romance which he entitled 
Arcadia. 

Some of these writers were also pamphleteers, 
and shared in the wordy warfare of the time. 
Various subjects came under discussion, the most 
important being the religious difficulties which 
* wcte dividing Puritan from High Churchman. 
Scurrilous abuse is a marked feature of these. 
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Martitt Marpi^btci^ 
introduce us to Idie worse / sidt 
^|u^^%1if(Si ;^ts haunts of; vice, its; robes' and. 
vajplh^bi|ds, sometimes in autobiographical sketches' 
Which ; $re alnaost romantic novels and bcai:^- 


littl$;df/ the hall-matk of truth. Travtellers^rtoo, 
n^Qui^ted their, experiences on the Continent for-thC 
beh^t' ;of the?® wJic stayed in; England, 


and. found, much to admire abroad and much to 


find fault :with at home. 

! Others displayed an interest in their own land 
and,;its -past, history, and much care was employed 
^tiaical in ; the production 6f English annals 
ch^clera. and chronicles, histories, and ^ de- 


scriptions of England, and’ its heroes. All alike 
wrote in honour of their native land. Some 


followed the lead of Leland in the reign of Henry 
VJ,i I i, and attempted topographical descriptions 
of the country or of partsfiof it ; others compiled 
long accounts of its past; in the form of chronicle, 
sometimes in verse. The "ehronicles of Hall and 


HpUnshed have the distinction of having furnished 
Sj^kOspeare with- mudb -^of . his knowledge, . of 
Ed^sh, history. Not dontent with a history, of 
his own land. Sir Waller^ Raleigh attempted „:a: 

of the World, bfei^ning at the Creation, 
ai^ iregm^ing down to lis ^own times, though he 
onij^ sucsi^ded m writii% d sihah' poition^iof 

,wc!rl^i%.' ;oommemorated; thfeV 

'.*n ■ a 

of their Voyages and Traveh, to which he devoted 
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SHAKESPKARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
{^From the painting by Thornes Faeii, R.A.) 
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his life, after he had heard the English condemned 
for sluggishness and lack of enterprise. The cele- 
brated philosopher, Francis Bacon, wrote much, 
prose of a very high order in his Essays, his 
History of the Reign of Henry VII. and his Advance- 
ment of Learning ; while the crowning glory of 
Elizabethan prose is the Authorised Version of 
the Bible, the work of a company of divines, 
who made good use both of their originals and also 
of the work of previous translators from Wyclif 
onward. 

But of all the products of the many-sided 
literary activities of the Elizabethan age, the 

_ . dramas of Shakespeare and his con- 

Develop- . t 

ment temporaries are the greatest. There 
of the had developed from the older miracle 
plays first the Morality, which at- 
tempted to teach the people by placing upon the 
stage personifications of the vices and virtues ; 
and next the Interlude, which gave greater scope 
to satire and farcical situations. Both these forms 
furnished opportunities for less abstract char- 
acters, and for greater freedom of action than 
had been possible in the miracle plays ; and 
the Interlude, with its lighter tone and its satirical 
dialogue, became very popular in the court of 
Henry VIII. This court also delighted in enter- 
tainments by masked players, who performed their 
parts in dumb show, and added to the effect pro- 
duced by wearing beautiful dresses, and by usifig 
spenery, dancing, and music. The earlier, forms 
‘ lasted well into the reign of Elizabeth, so that 
Shakespeare’s audiences were acquainted witli 
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l^he boastings of Horod, the follies of the vice, and- 
the roarings of the devil in the older plays. It was 
an easy step from such plays to others which 
should replace abstract personifications by his^- 
torical and other characters, who should represent 
in their persons the virtues or vices which were 
intended to form the subject-matter of the plays ; 
and tjie step was rendered still easier by the 
translations of Seneca and other classical dramatists, 
which, were now becoming frequent. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that our first English tragedy, 
Gorboduc, hs written in the classical form, though 
' Early its subject-matter is English; while 
plays. the first English comedy, Ralph Roister 
Doister, , and its successor, Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, show the influence of the Interlude. 

But though these early ’efforts almost coincide 
with the accession of Elizabeth, the queen had 
The been Some twenty years upon the 
afitors. throne before any great developments 
in dramatic literature took place. In the mean- 
time there had been a coi^tant succession of plays 
performed, and the people generally were becoming 
accustomed to the drama by performances which 
took' place in inn-yafds and elsewhere. The 
actors were companies of strolling players whom 
the authorities classed famojig the vagrants and 
sturdy be^ars. Some pf the companies, however^ 
were able to avoid this reproach by placing thenl-' 
selves under the protection of a nobleman, for the 
nobility were npw replacing, their minstrels and 
jesters by actors who (^u^ help in the maisqueS 
nnd revels of holiday tiines. Hence', even when 
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the profession of actor was sufficiently established 
to= enable actors to stand alone, they still placed 
themselves under the protection of some nobleman^ 
and' were spoken of as the Earl of Leicester’s ser-- 
vants, the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, and so 
on. When the demand for plays became common, 
and all classes of people were anxious to see them, 
theatres were built, and London was able to boast 
of as many theatres as all the other capitals of 
Europe combined. 

With such opportunities, and with such a demand 
for performances, it is not surprising that there were 

Shakes- dramatists at work. Between 

peare’s 1580 and 1595 these writers were 
predecessors, young men from the universities 

who were fond of showing their classical knowledge 
in their works. All of them, if we may believe 
their biographies and, in some cases, their own 
accounts of their lives, were of gay and dissolute 
life ; most of them died while still young men. 
But in their short lifetime several gained great 
reputations not only as dramatists but also as 
lyrical poets and as novelists and pamphleteers. 
Shakespeare was probably engaged at first in re- 
vising some of their plays so as to bring them up 
to date, and it was from them and their works that 
he took his first lessons in the dramatic art, though 
he also owed much to his association with the 
stage as an actor. 

; The greatest of these “ University wits " wa? 
Christopher Marlowe, who wrote tragedy , of the 
bombastic type in his Tatnburlaim, Doctor Faustm, 
and Jm Malta, and has the distinction :of being 
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^he first poet to make full use of blank yme as 
bis- tnedium. Others of his school . are Thomas 
.Kyd, who can outdo all in heaping up horrors ; 
Robert Greene and George Peele, who write verse 
of great sweetness and smoothness; and John 
Lyly, whose Euphues has been already mentioned. 
Lyly wrote plays especially for the court and not 
for the populace ; in them he showed how to 
make’ good use of prose and how to gain a good 
effect by brisk and lively dialogue. But all 
are poets rather than dramatists, and lack the 
ability to fit their plays perfectly for stage pro- 
duction. 

Shakespeare, with his " small Latin and less 
Greek,” was the successor of these university men. 
Shakes- associated with them both as 

peare’s actor and as* playwright. But he 
.works, brought to his work a more perfect 
stage-craft and a finer poetry than they had 
possessed, and in his hands the English drama 
rose; to heights which theiy had never reached. 
After an apprenticeship spent in remodelling older 
,pla3rs, Shakespeare turned to light and frolicsome 
comedy and farce, and produced such works as 
Love’s Labour’s Lost ajid the Comedy of Errors. 
From these he passed to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, a marvellous ihixtiy;? of classical legend, 
fairy-tale, and contemporary English life, and sO 
to love tales which beteome tragic in Romeo and 
Julid. At the same time he was engaged ih a 
series of historical pla3hs which the patriotic spirit 
of the time demanded, and he gave to his audience 
a dt^n chronicles off English history from the 



d^ys pf King John to those of Henry VIII. These 
he enlivened with such masterly, if . fictitious^: 
characters as F^staff -and the Bastard Fauconi 
bridge. But before the series was completed he 
had passed on to his most famous comedies, the 
Merchant of Venice^ As You Like It, Much Ado 
about Nothing, and Twelfth Night, with their mixture 
of humour and tender love and sometimes of more 
tragic matters, though all comes right in the endv 
From these he moved by way of his Measure for 
Measure to greater depths of tragedy than he had ever 
sounded before, and gave his audiences the terrible 
spectacle of a Hamlet, whose irresolution and 
inability to act at need bring ruin on himself and 
all around him ; an Othello, whose guileless innocence 
is ensnared by jealousy ; Lear, the victim of hb 
own pride and wilfulness ; and Macbeth, whose 
“ vaulting ambition did o’erreach itself.” Coupled 
with these was a series of tales of Roman history 
taken mainly from Plutarch, but containing much 
Tudor thought and feeling, and dealing with such 
important personages as Coriolanus, Julius Ccesar, 
and Anthony and Cleopatra. Finally, he came to 
a happy blending of comedy and tragedy which 
we may call romance, and closed his career as a 
writer with romantic plays - such as The Tempest 
and The Winter’s Tale. It was indeed a wonderful . 
work which he had crowded within the space of 
Httle more than twenty years ; and it has remained 
until now the crowning achievement of Englbh 
literature. 

* I Yet Shakespeare’s plays are only a few of the 
many dramas of hb time, and wes have reason to 



/^belteve that they were by no means the most 
popular of the dramatic representations then pro^ 
duced. One of the most popular play- 
peare’s wrights of his day was rare Ben Jonson,' 
. who gives us vivid pictures of the 
^ manners and customs of the Englishmen 

. of his time, showing us Every Man in his Humour 
^ and Out of it, and drawing remarkable pictures of 
f the worst side of Puritanism in his Bartholomew 
Fair ; of avarice in Volpone ; of knavery in the 
Alchemist ; and of misanthropic folly in The Silent 
Woman. Jonson, too, was a classical scholar ofno 
mean order, and wrote Roman pla3rs of a very 
different type from Shakespeare's. He was also 
• employed with Inigo Jones in the production of 
' masques, a very popular form of dramatic enter- 
tainhxent at the Stuart court, and one on which 
latge sums of money were spent. These masques 
now combined dialogue and music with spectacular 
effects ; songs were freely; introduced, and dances 
were an important part of the spectacle. There 
was little plot or development of character in the 
plays, they were splendid shows or pageants rather 
than dramas ; but there was plenty of scope for 
the architect in the spenic effects, which were 
often produced by the ^d of machinery ; for the 
painter in the elaborate scenery employed; for 
the musician in the songs aiffl dances which were 
liberally interspersed ; and for the writer in the 
songs and dialogue by which the action was de- 
veloped. Jonson shared in;the production of about 
forty of these masques; and gave of his best in 
writing them. . i 






>vnters also produced 
, Of • these the most , impprtant were ; 

' Beaumont aiid Fletcher, whose happj^ 
tisdieseors; Uteraiy partnership was dissolved by 
the early death of Beaumont in i6i6. 'I’heir 
joint work and the plays written by Fletcher alone 
after Beaumont’s death were chiefly romantic 
comedies or tragedies of the type introduced by 1 
Shakespeare, and these enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity during their authors’ lifetime. Other/, 
busy witers were George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer, who excelled in historical plays with 
subject-matter drawn from contemporary affairs' 
in France ; and Thomas Dekker, who worked hard 
for forty years in various branches of literature, ■ 
and has left us some realistic pictures of the life of 
his time. But the later dramatists are not of the 
saipe class as the earlier ones ; and when they 
excel it is in some particular scene or situation 
rather than in a play as a whole. Yet their , 
dramas contain some notable characters and many 
striking passages, which may be read in the 
selection of them made by Charles Lamb. They 
carried on the Elizabethan tradition with diminish-, 
ing success until the decaying drama was brought 
to an kbrupt termination by the closing of the 
theatres when the Puritans came into power 
in 1642. 





CHAPTER XXII r. 

Troubles at Home. 

n 

‘ THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM AND ITS 
SETTLEMENT. 

The progress towards parliamentary government 
and control which Englishmen had been making 
during the Middle Ages was checked** 
ReMtion period of absolute rule which 

matters marked the early days of modern 
par^ent- England. Under Edward dV. and the 
Tudor soveireigns England passed 
through a period of government in which parlia- 
ment became the subsefwient tool of the king and 
his ministers, and was therefore, for the most part, 
a thing of little count. Yet this reaction was hy 
no means an unmixed evil. A strong king was 
able to give unity to the nation, to clear away, for 
ever the petty jealousies and local differences of 
various parts of the c(^ntry, to bring the corporate 
towns definitely into| linarwith the rfest, of the 
nation, and, above aU, tb crush the lawless pbwer 
of the feudal nobles, fand stop for ever disa^roos 
i feudal wars, such as tihole of the Closes. 

do this was a-^^tter of evep j^eat(iSi hn- 
>1^ the CoRtinent than .in 

%h«ce the feeling of ha||bhality;had 
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for many years by our insular position, and by 
the wars with France. But England also could 
1?nglatl>^ derive many advantages from a strong 
under centralised control such as Henry VII. 
knew cunningly how to wield ; though 
• ’ all this absolute rule depended upon the 
willingness of subjects to suffer it, and the Tudors 
were much -too clever to destroy a parliament 
which they could mould to their wishes and use for 
their own purposes. The country was ruled by 
the King in Council, and capable ministers were 
chosen by the sovereign from the middle or lower 
classes rather than from the nobility. These 
“ministers depended for their position upon the 
king's favour and served him well, though they 
were at all times subject to the danger of being 
sacrificed by him as scapegoats in response to 
public opinion. It is characteristic, of the Tudor 
rulers that their choice of servants of this kind is 
exceedingly good. Morton in the reign of Henry 
yil.j Wolsey and Cromwell under Henry VIII., 
Pole under Mary, Cecil and Walsingham under 
Elizabeth, were all capable administrators. 

Many causes combined to render the English 
people willing to accept the despotism to which 
they were subjected. In the first place 
^§Ush were tired of war, and craved for 

acqmesced p^ce in order that they might enjoy 
desp^m. prosperity which cannot come 

without peace. And, if we except the 
foolish continental quarrels of the youth of Henry 
vm.jii.tbe Tudors gave their people peace. With 
peaco-jcamc prosperity. , Commerce increased ; new 
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markets were opened abroad ; industries dourish^i^ 
at home ; taxation was comparatively light ; the 
middle classes prospered and increased in numbers. 
There remained, however, for many years, a ^^anggr 
of invasion from without. France and Spain, the 
great nations of Europe, might at any time attack 
England ; and the English people were therefore 
willing to submit to something of arbitrary rule if 
it would ensure them freedom from invasion. 
Moreover, this arbitrary rule was wielded by a line 
of monarchs who were very popular, and were 
much too wise to disregard the feelings of their 
subjects or run counter to them. Even in their 
worst acts of oppression they were very careful 
to follow the path of legality and parliamentary 
government, and it was unnecessary in most cases 
to act without parliament, because parliament 
was usually willing to vote as they desired. Under 
their rule England became a power in Europe. 
The doctrine of the Buh'mce of Power, which had 
been developed by Wolsey in his country’s interests, 
gave her a place of some importance 
in continental affairs, and she moved 
Spanish forward with an ever-increasing con- 
fidence in .her own powers and her own 
destiny, i^Eitil she was able>;in 1 588, to 
withstand the full fonce of Spanish attack and gain 
one of the greatest qf her many naval victories. 

When the dread of invasion had passed Away, 
the' old constitutioiml .spirit began to reassert 
itself. The prospei:jity^;of the middle cU«^S, ,led 
them to demand a greater share in the'.^^^n- 
'ment of the country, ^hrli^^ent, which 
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fot, so jtnany years content merely to register 
the kingly decrees, now begjin to criticise existing 
Dema^ methods, and showed a desire to play 
tot a greater part in government. The 
parliament- increased interest taken in the past 
ary power. parliament to 

desire the rights and privileges it had enjoyed in 
the more normal times of the later. Plantagenets, 
when parliamentary control had strengthened in 
many directions. And the very rule of the Tudors 
helped here. The discipline to which the nation 
Reasons for subjected, and the success 

these which had attended it, had created a 
demands, strong sense of national importance. 
The spirit of the nation was unbroken. Some of 
the most important changes had taken place 
under parliamentary direction, in form at any rate. 
The breach with Rome and the establishment of 
the king as the head of the Church had been 
accomplished by constitutional means. As much 
as was possible parliament had been made 
responsible for taxation. Some of the most 
unconstitutional of the royal acts had been tacitly 
acknowledged illegal by requests to parliament to 
grant indemnity for them. 

There were, however, many ways in which the 
Tudors h£^d strained their rights. The control 


Tudor of taxation, for which parliament had 
baches Struggled for so many years, had been 
of the taken from it on many occasions. The 

coiuiftutKm. jqj. kings too had been fortunate in 
dfit^infg money in other ways, and sometimes, 
by ^etcising strict economy, had managed to 



escape the necessity of asking parliament; for 

supplies. The fines inflicted upon the Yorkists 

swelled the treasure amassed by Henry Vll. ; 

the spoils of the monasteries helped to pay for the 

follies of his spendthrift son ; the plunder of the 

gilds was the work of the council of Edward VI. 

But there were also many unconstitutional methods 

by Y^hich money could be obtained. Rich subjects 

„ * , could be bled by means of benevolences 

Benevolences. • i • j 

— money given to the sovereign under 

compulsion, but supposed to be given freely — and 

„ by forced loans, which the subject 

Forced loans. •' n j .. i j i. . j-j 

was compelled to lend but did 

not always get repaid. The commercial classes 
were reached by monopolies which gave to 
favoured individuals the sole right of trading in 
• . certain articles, and by impositions, 

■ that is, additional duties upon imports 
levied by the sovereign without parliamentary 
consent. This question of customs duties was 
a very difficult one; even Plantagenet parlia- 
ments had not been able to restrict the royal 
control over them. Tunnage and poundage 
had been regularly granted by parliament since 
1373, and with the increasing power of the Crown 
the sovereign attempted to benefit from the grow- 
ing trade by exactingladdij^onal duties. 

Again much had been done by mediaeval parlia- 
ments to gain complete -control over legislation, 
and they had establiliied the principle that'Hiheir 
consent was necessa^ry rin the making of laws. 
But, the Tudors were able to evade thjs by issur 
ing proclamations which ;came to have tKe foi^e of 



la^v, ’ill scane pas^, it is trae, they obtained 
front subsequent parliaments a legalisation of their 
proclamations and ordinances, but not 
always, and yet some of them included 
mentaiy the right of punishment by imprison- 
senS^n. ment' and even by death. Parliamentary 
representation was interfered with. The 
House of Commons was packed with nominees of 
the Crown ; new boroughs were created, many of 
them places with but little right to representation, 
in order that representatives might be returned 
who would support the policy of the Crown. 

In the reign of Edward VI. ten older boroughs 
had their membership revived, and fourteen 
new boroughs were formed. Several more were 
created by Mary, while Elizabeth was responsible for 
'the revival of seventeen and the creation of twenty- 
four more. Parliament also lost that frequency 
and regularity of meeting which had become custom- 
ary under earlier rulers. Henry VIII. governed 
Government without a parliament from 1 523 to 1 529 ; 
without a Elizabeth only called together fifteen . 
parliament, parliaments in the forty-five years of . 
her reign. On one occasion she allowed five years 
to pass without a parliament ; even when parii- 
ments were called, their meetings lasted only a few 
weeks, and parliament was expected to touch 
ohly the business for which it had been called 
together. . Hence, ministers looked upon them- 
selves as responsible only to the Crown, and paid 
|)ut littU heed to parliament. It was only when 
‘ U king; was willing to . use parliament to puni^ . 
s^hv^fhdihg minister like Wolsey that it could in 
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any way interfere. Tlje control of the Exeituiule 
government had not yet passed into its hands. . ; ■ 
The Tudors found it useful to make the F^vy 
Council the. chief executive authority in the land, 
Institution carry on the administration by 

of new means of Secretaries of State, such as 
courts: Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the trusted adviser 
of Elizabeth. The Council was quite inde- 
pendent of parliament. It was under the direct 
eye of the sovereign, it owed its importance to 
him, and its members could only retain their 
posts upon it by pleasing him. It became there- 
fore an important instrument in carryng out his 
desires. Branches of it were instituted for special 
purposes as occasion demanded. Of these, the 
most important were the Court of 
Star Star Chambef, the Council of the 
Chamber; North, and >the High Commission 
Court. The Star Chamber was created by 
Henry VII. in 1489 for -the purpose of obtain- 
ing the punishment of persons whom juries 
were afraid to conviqt. The lawlessness which 
had developed during the weak rule of the 
Lancastrians, the over-awing of juries by noblemen 
and their retainers, the bribery of judges and 
jurymen, all required cjieCking, and the Act estab- , 
: .jishing this new couijt e^owered it to take 
' measures for these pur|»oses. Instituted to check 
abuses and to aid in tl^ administration of justice, 

V it contained within it dbe |eeds of danger by dlac- 
. ing;great judicial ppwirs iiinchecked by a jujy in 
the handfe of the very loyemprs of England them« 
^jselv«^s, and it: became a|f listrument of oppr^ipifc 
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■Kie Oouncil of the North was established in 1537 
after the religious rebellion in Yorkshire and 
Council Lincolnshire known as the Pilgrimage 
of the of Grace. It was intended to ensure 
North ; order and good government in the 
north of the country. The Court of High 
Commission originated in the reign of 
of High Elizabeth as part of her religious 
Commission. It was a mixed tribunal 

of clergy and laity, and possessed considerable 
powers in matters of church discipline. Even in 
Elizabeth’s reign it was very unpopular with a 
large proportion of English people, owing to the 
methods it employed, and, like the Star Chamber, 
it became more and more an instrument of oppresr 
sion in the hands of the Executive government;. 

It is not surprising that as confidence was 
restored to the nation, it began to object to the 
illegalities and the stretches of the prerogative 
of the Tudor rulers, though, as long as Elizabeth 
was on the throne, this feeling was kept well in 
control. Reverence for the Virgin Queen, grati- 
tude for what she had done for England, and her 
own tact and love of popularity ensured peace. 
But when she was succeeded by James I. a change 
was certain to come. The Stuarts lacked the 
The dealing with their English 

: S^art subjects which the Tudors had dis- 

. Idngs. played; they placed themselves under 

the control of unworthy favourites ; they wasted 
,tBuch money in the pursuit of pleasure ; they 
iilled offices with needy Scotsmen and favourites 
^bn Whbiti' the English looked with suspicion ; they 





remained aliens, and never succeeded in ma^g 
themselves the friends of the English nation; 
The result was that they came to loggerheads with 
; the English parliament on many important points, 
and soon discovered that it was unwilling to , 
jjjg submit to much that had passed as 
, ' follies of legal under the Tudors. Thus James I. 

James I. j-giged the question of impositions by 
levying additional duties on imports, and obtained 
money also by benevolences. Unfortunately, too, 
.he was tactless and extremely obstinate and self- 
willed, and had a remarkably high opinion of his 
own statecraft and wisdom. His extravagance 
made it necessary for him to call parliament 
together, and parliament made vigorous protests 
against his methods. He managed also to quarrel 
with the Puritan party ih the church, and thus 
added a religious difficulty to the grounds of 
quarrel with parliament ; while an obstinate per- 
sistence in a foreign policy which involved peace 
with Spain and the marriage of his son to a Spanish 
princess further widened the breach. Hence there 
was constant trouble between the king and his 
parliament, and for seven years, 1614 to 1621, he 
ruled without one. When parliament met again 
it was in strong opposition to him, and, under the 
guidance of skilful leaders, it opposed his Spanish, 
■policy; impeached hiS Lord Chancellor, Bacon;, 
attacked monopolies ; : and asserted its rights .fto 
discuss all matters of; sil;ate. The king’s^^rftply 
' was to, tear the protest out of the journals. ;of tl;.e 
House ; to dissolve thfe j^liament ; and?tp im- 
•;|iiri8on thr^ of the most iromineiit parliamii^aiy 
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leaders — Coke, Pym, ^nd Selden. The next parliz- 
ment declared monopolies illegal, and impeached 
and condemned the Lord Treasurer, Middlesex, 
for corruption — a distinct step in constitutional 
progress, since it emphasised that responsibility 
of Ministers to parliament for which the Commons 
had been struggling throughout the Middle Ages. 
It was only possible now, because Middlesex had 
quarrelled with the king’s favourite, Buckingham, 
and so had lost the king’s favour and support. 

In the reign of Charles I. matters became worse.,’ 
Charles was quite unfitted by education and by 
temperament to rule the nation in such 
The troublous times. He was in many 

^*^60 respects a better man than his father, 
but he was obstinate and unyielding, 
pMUament. and held very, pronounced views as 
to his royal prerogative and the divine 
right by virtue of which he claimed to hold his 
office. He was guilty of double-dealing in his 
relations with his subjects, and alienated many by 
secret intrigues and lack of good faith. The 
first four years of his reign were passed under the 
guidance of Buckingham, and were marked by 
constant quarrels with parliament on questions 
of religion and taxation, and by general mis- 
management of the affairs of the nation. Some 
of the constitutional problems raised were referred 
to the judges, for the law was by no means clear 
and precedents could be found on both sides. 

, But the judges were appointed by the king and held 
Toffice ■at his pleasure. There was a danger there- 
fore ^hat they might become his creatures and 
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decide always in his favour. A fresh problem, fh? 
right of appoiptment of judges and the .copditipus 
under which they should hold office, wis thus 
added to the difficulties awaiting solution. 

Unfortunately for Charles his support of 
Buckingham placed him in antagonism with all 
the best minds of the nation, while Buckingham’s 
total,,failure as an administrator at home and , 
. abroad completely alienated the sympathies of 
,the people. The opposition in parliament was 
therefore large, and was under the capable leader- 
ship of some of the greatest figures in our parlia- 
mentary history : Sir Edward Coke, one of the 
^eatest of English jurists, and champion of the 
rights of the judges against the king ; Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford and 
Charles’s adviser, but nc^w the determined opponent 
of Buckingham ; and Sir John Eliot, a patriot who 
was to die in the Tower for the cause of parlia- 
mentary supremacy. Under the direction of these 
Petition of parliament of 1628 drew up 

'■ Right, the famous Petition of Right, which 
declared that forced loans and taxations 
without consent of parliament were illegal, that 
imprisonment without, cause shown was illegal, 
'»that martial law should be abolished, and th^t 
' 4 oidiers and* sailors should nq^be billeted on private 
■.’hpuises ; the last two ^demands arising from the 
■ j^aconduct of the soldiers collected by Buckipghtej 
.';7lpr war with France, .the, others striking at 'the, 
which the ^ Stuarts were attemptihS 
C^^^^tablish. The Housed, of Lords endorsed the 
hM the king’s ^monetary needs larced 
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Kim to “accept it. In thfe very next year thie 
struggle renewed, and fresh resolutions, passed 
while the Speaker was forcibly held in his chair, 
led to the dissolution of parliament. 

After this, for eleven years, Charles ruled alone. 
His chief advisers were Wentworth, now Earl of 
Strafford ; Laud, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and Weston the 
without a Treasurer. The Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court were employed* 'to, 
enforce taxation, and to compel uni- 
formity in matters of religion. Wentworth in 
Ireland and Laud at home pursued their respective 
policies under ever-increasing suspicion. Various 
expedients were adopted to raise a royal revenue, 
but it was impossible to keep up an efficient navy 
and pirates ravaged the coasts. In order to 
strengthen the navy, Charles and his advisers had 
recourse to an old and obsolete method of pro- 
viding ships. The custom of pressing merchant 
ships into the royal service was revived in 1634 
Hampden ^ monetary levy, called 

and Ship Ship Money, on the maritime towns and 
Money, counties. In the next year the charge 
was extended to the inland counties. John Hamp- 
den, a Buckinghamshire Puritan gentleman, refused 
to pay this charge, and though the judges decide^' 
by seven to five in favout of the tax, the nation 
Was' with him in his resistance. Meanwhile ah 
a:ji:tempt on the part of Laud to enforce the jEn^h 
church S)^tem on the unwilling Scottish Presby^f 
ferians led to war between Charles and the ^otS; 
hh^ the ^ng ,Wa§ reluctantly compelled to calL 
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"parliaiment.' There mei ultimately, in 11640; the 
famous Long Parliament, in which the national 
. party had the leadership of fearless patriots of the 
type of John P3rm and John Hampden. It im- 
peached Strafford and Laud, insisted upon parlia- 
ment being summoned at least every three years, 
, and dissolved at the end of three years. Finally 
it passed a Bill declaring that parliament could 
be neither adjourned nor dissolved without its 
own consent. It abolished the Court of Star 
Chamber, the Council of the North, and the High 
Commission Court ; declared Ship Money illegal ; 

Grand issued the Grand Remonstrance, 

Remon- 1641. This stated all the illegal acts 
strance, of Charles’s personal government, and 
demanded the appointment of Ministers 
responsible to parliament, and the settlement of 
the religious difficulties by an Assembly of Divines 
nominated by it. Charles made matters worse by 
attempting to arrest five members of the Commons 
whom he had impeached. London protected them 
against him, the king left London, and. both sides 
prepared for war to decide the question of absolute 
or constitutional government, the control of the 
■; State by king or parliament. 

. On the king’s side were the country gentry of 
ihe north and west. 5'he fniddle classes of the 
;V commercial towns and the country 

^ . ' gentry of the south-east were the b^ck- 

bone of the parliamentary party. The issue of the 
struggle is well known. The genius pf Cromwdl 
p > leader of cavalry finally turned the scale in 
ifsifaj^our of the 'parliament, who were helped also by 



aiiiince.wth tiie Septs, bj?; the possession of the, 
manufacturing and commercial portion of the 
country, and by the control of the seas through 
the support of the navy. Attempts at an under-, 
standing with the king failed, and his unfortunate 
double-dealing finally alienated many who had 
been trying to come to an agreement with him< 
In 1649 he was condemned to death by a parti- 
san tribunal, and his execution was followed by 
the establishment of a Commonwealth, and by 
various attempts- at constitution-making which 
resulted in the Protectorship of Cromwell, and 
the restoration of the Stuarts in the person of 
Charles II. 

The subservience of Charles II. to France, his 
leanings towards Catholicism, and his own evil 

Charles II. lining and that of his court rendered 
and him obnoxious to the large Puritan 

James II. gignient; in England which had opposed 
his father. A strong party developed, known as 
the Whigs, who favoured the exclusion of the 
Catholics from office, the ensuring of a Protestant . 
succession to the throne, and the responsibility of 
the - king’s ministers to parliament. Charles was 
succeeded by his brother, James II., who was less 
popular than he had been, and possessed many of 
the. older Stuart ideas of the kingly prerogative and 
the right to rule absolutely. James thus managed 

■ to offend all parties and was forced to flee the 
country. A Convention, consisting of the Peers, 

* the surviving members of the Commons who had 

■ sat in the reign of Charles II., and the Aldermen 
and . iCouncillprs of London, met in his absence:. 
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' and offered the Crown jointly to William, Prince 
of Orange, a grandson of Charies>I., and his wife, 
^ Mary, a daughter of James II. In 
V Declaration making the offer the Convention drew 
up a Declaration of Rights which 
victory narrated the illegal acts of James II., 
of the and made a declaration of the “ true, 
parliament. indubitable rights of the 

people of the realm.” It also arranged for a 
Protestant succession to the throne. The first 
' parliament of William and Mary converted this 
Declaration into an Act of Parliament in 1689, 
and the great revolution was completed. By it 
the theory of divine right of kings and the claims 
of the Stuarts to absolute power were finally 
discredited, and the supremacy of the law es- 
tablished. The power of parliament as the ruling 
body of the realm was asserted ; some measure of 
religious toleration was gftnted ; taxation without 
consent of parliament was declared illegal ; and 
the Ministers of the Crbwn were at last made 
responsible' to parliament for their acts, instead of 
to the sovereign as heretofore. In this way the 
' basis of modern parliamentary government was 
laid, and England comipenced her career as a free 
state, destined to set |an example to the world'. 
, in the methods of den^craljp government. 

" • i ^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Agricultural Progress at Last. 

The great change from tillage to sheep-rearing 
which was taking place in 'Tudor times did not 
exhaust itself until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. But though the desire to grow 
as a ' wool rather than corn had been very 
e^Mure. widespread, yet at the same time 
many farmers had. been devoting them- 
selves to corn-growing. These farmers had been 
greatly helped by the new enclosure system, 
which they had used not ,to convert arable into 
pasture, but to allow of the rearrangement of 
their farms for better tillage. By exchange of 
plots, by purchase of land, and in other ways, 
scattered holdings were changing into more or 
less compact farms, and farmers were able to 
plough up the wasteful balks and headlands 
which had divided the old open field strips, and 
to parcel out the land to best advantage by fences 
and quickset hedges. Farm houses and farm 
buildings were erected on the holdings, and rural 
England began to assume an appearance more in 
keeping with that of the rural England of to-day. 
Aad, as Mr. Trevelyan points out : “ The garden 
of England, created by the new system of enclosure, 
voLi n.^— 8 
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was more beautiful than the wilderness or the 
bare plough lands to which it succeeded. Lapd: 
could then be most cheaply enclosed, not by 
barbed wire, but by pointed hedgerows ; cow- 
sheds and barns could be erected most quickly, 
not with corrugated iron, but with timber from 
the forest and thatch from the field, Even the 
habitations of man improved the appearance of 
nature, for hedges and orchards rose round new 
houses, and the buildings themselves Were pleasing 
to the eye." 

Once the farmer had thus obtained sole control 
of his own portion of the land he began to give 
Return to greater care and attention to farming 
mixed methods, and now that the craze for 
farming, gheep-farming had abated, there was a 
return to that system df mixed farming, partly 
tillage and partly stock-raising, which is so char- 
acteristic an English method. Many causes 
contributed to this result. Careless breeding 
and the use of unsuitable pastures had led to a 
deterioration in the quality of the wool produced. 
The increased production of wool was keeping 
prices stationary even with an increasing demand, 
while the increase in the population which followed 
the years of Tudor 1 peace and prosperity gave 
rise to an increasing^ demand for food, and made 
corn-growing and the rearing of stock for. food 
very profitable. Tfila^e was now no longer a 
Farming n^^^e farftiing for subsistence, but Began 
for to be ‘a ^elB>erate attempt to supply 
markets, town mat]ke^ with produce. The land 
^iiis an attractive ’inyestment in many' ' Ways 
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good profits were expected from the money 
invested in it. It was no longer necessary to 
enforce the statutes against enclosures. Some 
progress was made in methods of tillage and the 
planting of new types of crops, and the yield 
from the land was raised to something like two 
and a half times what it had formerly been. The 
association with Holland was a valuable one in 
this respect. The Dutch were noted dairy farmers 
with methods well worth copying ; the increased 
jjgjp interest in stock-rearing made atten- 
fromthfi tion to winter foods absolutely neces- 
Dutch. sary, and this was a matter in which 
the Dutch could give valuable advice. More 
attention too was paid to the garden, again under 
Dutch influence ; the use of the spade became 
more common ; radishes, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, cabbages, cucumbers, and other salads 
were grown more freely, and onions were brought 
from Flanders. Hops were also grown again in 
considerable quantities, and there were plenty of 
well-stocked orchards. The progress continued 
throughout the seventeenth century in spite of 
the troubles of the Civil War. 

The Government interfered in many ways in 
matters agricultural. The Mercantile system, or 
policy of power, in terms of which 
country was governed, demanded 
interferguce among other things a sturdy population, 
and this could best be obtained by 
fostering tillage, both as a means of 
entployinent for many persons and as a source 
of food for all. We must remember that at this 
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time agriculture was the main occupation of the 
;:^pgli9h. people, mo^e than three^fourths of the 
pcipidation beihg directly of indirectly associated 
^th it, and it was obviously the policy of ^he 
Statute of Gk)vernment to foster it as much as 
Artificers, possible. In 1 563 a Statute of Artificers 
. attempted to check the growing dearth 

of labourers by requiring all able-bodied men to 
fierce as agricultural servants, unless they could 
prove their right to exemption, and all artisans 
were to help in the fields at harvest-time if neces- 
sary, Servants were also to be hired for a year 
at least, a provision against casual labour ; and 
the same Act attempted also to regulate the wages 
to be paid. But here the Act of 1563 differed 
from all the many Statutes of Labourers which 
had preceded it, for instead of fixing a maximum 
rate as other Acts had done, this statute left the 
assessment of wages in the hands of the local 
justices of the peace, iwho were free to vary the 
rate according to loc^l- conditions or the needs of 
the time, though all l|i|ir assessments were subject 
to alteration by th€| (government. This Act re- 
mained in force for I|w6 centuries and a half, but 
it is by no means pertain that it was observed 
dining that time ; indeed, it was probably neglected 
by the time of the||lestoration. Nor tfie 
yi^es fixed by it ^ff^^t as a sole sdUfhe x>f 
livelihood, for thou^^ages hud.dpubled since 
the i|{teenth centurmt]^ cost of foo^ had trtbled. 

wage^-paid found it necessary 

Ibf ^^ip; out their' '^f|in^ by engaging in by- 
Ihdustfies such as sl>inhing and weaving, knd by 
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faming the few acres of ' cultivable land which 
were generally attached to each cottage. During 
the reign of Elizabeth a labourer could earn 
sevenpence a day in summer and sixpence in 
winter, with extras during the time' of harvest, 
but the rates varied very much in different parts 
of the country. 

The Government also attempted to regulate the 
price of com in such a way as to encourage its 
Regulation growth. The Mercantile policy, with 
of com its desire for ships and men, was natu- 
rally favourable to this. If com could 
be grown in sufficient quantities for export, there 
would be employment for English ships and 
sailors, while the necessary tillage meant plenty 
of hardy labourer's. In 1571 it was enacted that 
corn could be exported unless expressly for- 
bidden by proclamation ; and certain duties on 
export were fixed. These duties were increased 
at the Restoration, but were soon reduced owing 
to high prices. They were reimposed in 1673. 
After 1688 a period of low prices nearly ruined the 
landed interest, and the duties on exported com 
were not only abolished but were replaced by a 
bounty of five shillings per, quarter on exported - 
com when wheat was below five shillings per 
quarter. At the same time the duties on imported 
com were kept high, so necessary to the well- 
beii^ of the country did agriculture seem. Simi- 
larly, in 166s and f68o the import from Ireland of 
V cattle, sheep, and pigs, together with their produce 
• in meat, butter, and cheese, was prohibited in the 
interests of the English farmer. 
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The changes in fanning, methods did hPt jtoke 
place oyer the whole country. Tlie south, was 
much more forward in this matter than the north, 
and the midland and south-eastern counties were 
the most prominent. Even towards the end of 
, the seventeenth century only about one-half of 
' the whole land of England was cultivated, and of 
tMs more than one-half was still under the open- 
fielrfhystem. Where the changes took place rents 
; rose rapidly ; land worth twelve years' purchase 
in 1600 had risen to fifteen years’ purchase by i688. 

One important alteration was in the attention 
paid to drainage. Much heath and swamp existed, 
Improve- attempts were made to reclaim the 
meats in fenny and marshy lands. It is' esti- 
drainage. mated that as many as 95,000 acres of 
land were recovered, of, ‘which the adventurers, 
who invested money in .the enterprises, generally 
received about two-thirc^. The work was carried 
on by private capital, and Dutch engineers y^ere 
brought in to advise and, superintend. Important 
' drainage operations took, place in the Fenland and 
in the marshes around the Humber. Most im- 
portant of all was the ||[rainage of the Great Level 
in the Cambridgeshire fen area. The work of 
recovery was resolute|ji' opposed by the fenmen, 
who feared the loss of fthelyights of turf-cutting, 
fishing, and fowling, a^d the Civil War was their 
, opportunity. Mills a^d embankments were de- 
stroyedi enclosures we^ levelled, andi the fruits of 
liiMy years of ente^^effwere lost. There were 
many improvement! in the drainage and 
irt^giatidh of ordinary lands, a Herefordshire 
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^Htleinah ' riamed Rowland Vaughan being a 
notable pioneer in this. His efforts proved so 
successful that he is said to have raised the value 
of his estate from £/^o to £300 per annum, and his 
example was naturally followed by many of his 
neighbours. 

Attention was also paid to the implements em- 
ployed, and the older crude and clumsy tools 
. Better began to be replaced by better ones, 
tools and The plough was improved, and drills 
implements, gQwing began to be employed. 

The Dutch also taught the importance of the use 
of the spade. . Many new crops were introduced 
from Holland, where the advantages of turnips 
and of such artificial grasses as clover, sainfoin, 
and lucerne w^e well known. Potatoes, too, 
began to be an important field crop after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though they 
had not become a common food but remained 
rather a delicacy even at its close. 

Improvements were also effected in the use of 
manures. Liming and marling were renewed, 
Better and new forms of manuring were 
manures, adopted. The use of sand, seaweed, 
oyster shells, and fish as manures was now known,, 
and these were employed wherever the situation 
of the land made their use possible. The newly 
formed Royal Society paid inu'ch attention to the 
question of agriculture, and made many useful and 
profitable suggestions. But the greatest difficulty, 
» in the way of improvement was the innate con- 
servatism of the farmers, who objected to new 
crcps ahd new methods and tried to retain th^ 
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custbms of their forefathers. Vi^ere the la^d 
was still open-field, progress was well-nigh iin- 
possible ; on the enclosed farms there were en- 
lightened agriculturists who were leading the way 
along better lines. 

During the changes that had been taking place, 
the villein had finally disappeared. He was now 
Disappear- many cases a copyholder, and like 
ance of the his neighbour, the yeoman, held his 
own estate of from 20 to 150 acres, and 
in the smaller farms worked it mainly by the help 
of his family. The yeomanry, who formed some- 
thing like one-sixth of the population, found in 
the seventeenth century their golden 
yeo^nry Their estates varied considerably 

and in size and ;knportance ; the best of 
them were s<:arcely inferior in status 
to the countty gentry. To be counted 
a yeoman, a man had to possess an income of at 
least forty shillings a year derived from his own 
freehold land. An Acf of Parliament of 1430 
had made this the qualification for the parlia- 
mentary vote in the county areas, and the yeomen 
were proud of this privilege and showed then- 
independence in the jexercise of it. The tenant 
friirmers were also prosperous and occupied a good 
position, though theirlsotn^ status was inferior to 
The that of tjie yeomanry. As for the 
labourers, labourers, k they were poorly paidsthey 
were in most cases well fed, and, as we have already 
pointed out, they stilled domestic industries and 
Isi^mll holdings of lan 4 to help them. Unmarried 
feryants of both sex^. l^ved in the houses of the 
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farms on which they worked, and shared in the 
food of the household. Married labourers sup- 
plemented their wages by domestic industries, 
and could obtain a portion of their food from the 
little plots of five or six acres attached to many 
cottages, and from the possession of a cow which 
they could graze upon the common lands. Their 
wives and children shared in this work and also 
in agricultural work generally. One of the worst 
hindrances of the labourer was the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1662. This prevented his movement 
from one district to another in search of higher 
wages and better employment, and might mean 
his having to journey a considerable distance to 
his work owing to the action of landlords who kept 
out the undesirable poor by forbidding the erection 
of cottages upon their estates. 



CHAPTER XXV. ' 

New Industrial and Commercial Methods 
AND Their Effects. 

The improvements that were taking place in Tudor ^ 
England were not confined to agriculture. The 

Industrial made in industry and com- 

and merce was much more rapid and con- 
commercial siderable than in farming ; for it was 
progress. always that the towns 

stood for progress, while the country areas were 
more conservative in theis outlook. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries mark the beginnings of 
modern England — the England of competitive 
, trade, of world markets,; and of capitalistic pro- 
duction. They saw the change from the older 
gild system of industry to the domestic system. 
The craftsman still worked at home with his 
journeymen and apprei^tices, but he now confined 
himself almost entirely! to the production of the 
article ; he was suppled vftth the raw material 
by some enterprising mi4fiienian, who also took 
upon hiinself all the risks and. all the profits of 
. . .marketing the finished ^mmodity. They saw 
also the development of ^ our shipping and our 
: ^quisition, of the world’s carrying trade. Our 
v. mercaintile mkrine began to flourish exceedingly 

■ J4» . 
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at the expense of other- nations, and notably at 
the expense of the Dutch. G>nipetition forced 
the pace at which men desired to obtain riches 
and spurred them on to bolder enterprises than 
had been thought safe a century or two earlier; 
fortunes were more quickly made ; bankruptcies 
were more frequent. The mediaeval objection to 
lending money at interest passed away ; much 
trade was done on borrowed capital ; people began 
to save money with greater zest when interest 
was obtainable upon it. 

But though the system of gild control of industry 
had passed away, it was no part of Tudor or 
Govern Stuart policy under the Mercantile 
mental system to allow full freedom of trade, 
control of Industry and commerce were still con- 
m ustry. directed, and restricted if 

necessary. Gild control was changed for control 
by the crown and, finally, for control by parlia- 
ment. The extensions of trade, however, made 
oversight a matter of much greater difficulty, aqd 
many regulations were probably never put into 
very effective practice ; the method of aiding or 
hindering by bounties and by tariffs began to 
come into operation instead. There was a large 
amount of trade legislation throughout the period. 
Under Elizabeth and her successors the office of 
aulnager was kept up in the woollen trade in the 
interests of good quality ; other officials were 
appointed to deal with the silk and lead trades ; 
there was a general tendency to use an official rather 
‘than a companiy. The laws favouring the corporate 
towns were repealed in 1623, though in some 
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cases the gilds or the companies were revived to ; 
; supervise certain industries, the warden of the . 
London Haberdashers' Company was given the 
right of search in the manufacture of hats and 
caps, the Stetioriers' Company was used to control 
and regulate the issue of books. 

Under the Mercantile system both merchant 
and craftsman were supposed so to regulate their 
Gov^ trade as to benefit the nation, some- 
mental times it might be at the expense of 
^h®”^selves. Parliament and Council 
^ ° did not hesitate to issue special regula- 
tions when these were necessary. In 1496, when 
trouble with Flanders seemed likely to stop the 
woollen trade, the Merchant Adventurers continued 
to purchase the goods they would normally have 
required for export, and thus saved the situation 
for many workers. In 1528, when trade was bad, 
Wolsey insisted upon the clothiers continuing to 
find employment for their workpeople. In 1622, 
dpring a period of severe trad6 depression, the 
Council compelled merchants to continue their 
purchase of cloth, and clbthiers their employment 
of weavers. P2u:liament might also interfere in 
other ways in its endeavour to foster trade ; under 
Elizabeth all persons w^re compelled to wear caps 
and hats of English imanufacture ; an Act of 
Parliament of the reign of^Charles II. ordered 
that all persons shoqld be buried in woollens 
; and instead of in linen as heretofore. 'Irt 
.co^erce. 1648, and again in 1660, the export 
of wool from England Was prohibited; in 1678 
an Act Parliamenf stopped all trade with 
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France in the interests of home industries. ThoV 
'necessity of a large fishing population to man 
the navy caused the ministers of Edward VI., 
and of Elizabeth to insist on the keeping up. of 
fish-eating days, the institution of a pdlitical 
Lent ” in place of the older religious one. In the 
seventeenth century a determined effort was made 
to wrest the carrying trade from the Dutch, whose 
mercantile marine was then the most important > 
„ . .. in the world. Navigation Acts were 
Acts, passed in 1651, and again in 1661, pro- 
hibiting the import of goods from 
Asia, Africa, or America into England, 
Ireland, or our colonies, except in ships owned by 
English subjects and navigated by English captains 
with crews of which at least three-fourths were 
Englishmen. Opinion is divided as to the value 
of these measures. The Dutch trade certainly 
declined, and English shipping increased consider- 
ably. Whether ^is was the direct result of the 
legislation is not so certain. Our trade would; 
possibly have increased as rapidly without it; 
and, owing to lack of suitable ships, the trade with 
the Baltic ports actually declined when Dutch, 
ships could no longer be used. The Acts certainly 
caused the Dutch naval wars of the Commonwealth' 
period and the reign of Charles II. On the other, 
hand it is claimed that they hastened the decay 
of the Dutch c^rying trade, and made it pjBs mOrO 
quickly into English hands. 

Many attenipts were made also to foster industries 
i&iy welcoxning alien workers, and affording facilities 
for their spedal jbrahches of work. England was 
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rjlj^rmng much from the Continerit^and ,es|jc^tly 
'from !the Netherlands', at this time’. But ' 

Alien difficulty in* the way of establishing ar 
.ynxkea. new industry was to get men to under- 
take the risks associated with such an enterprwC. 

. Hence it became necessary to allow a monopoly 
of - the 'production and sale of the new article to 
these undertakers for a few years at any rate. 
The ttme soon came when the abuse of monopolies, 

■ their use to reward courtiers and 

onopo es. qj. provide a Stuart king 

with a revenue independent of parliamentary 
control, their interference, with the course of 
trade, the right of search granted to the mono- 
polists, and the high prices charged for very inferior 
' articles, caused them to be condemned. But 
this ought not to blind uS to the fact that, like 
the patents of’ our own time, they often served to 
protect inventors and originators and to stimulate 
production in new dirisetions. The settlement 
, of this vexed question b^ the Parliament of 1624 
■ was indeed upon these; lines. Sole rights in a 
new manufacture were granted to the inventor for 
a space of fourteen ye^, provided the invention 
was not contrary to the law, or hurtful to trade, or 
: generally inconvenient!' There was also another 
; kind of monopoly whici persisted throughout these 
centuries, namely, the Ranting to certain companies 
' of exclusive rights of fpr^gn trade within defined 
; \ ^eas. Of tljese com^ahies we shall see nfore 
4 -.' 'later -.; ' -I i . " 

dip much; also to help iriter* 
:^; ;;aaBhaar tirade by m^na. of commercial tr^ties 
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^‘nd by the fostitution of consuls in various trading 
centres. Henry VII. was able to obtain good 
r^tnmaiv-igi torms from the Flemings in the Inter- 
treaties, cursus Magnus, 1496 — a treaty which 
guaranteed freedom of trade in all commodities, 
without passports or licences, between England 
and the States of the Netherlands, while a few 
years later the Intercursus Malus — so named by 
the disgusted Flemings — gave England even better 
conditions of trade, and these were only the first 
of a series of treaties which were made during 
the two centuries we are considering. 

.The older State interference in the matter of 
wages remained, though with important alterations 
State in Elizabethan Statute of Artificers, 

terference I $63, was a remarkable piece of labour 
wi^ labour legislation. It codified and arranged 
an wages, practices, and established a 

national system which lasted until the nineteenth, 
century. We have already spoken of those sections 
of the measure which dealt with poor relief and 
with agricultural labour, but they were only 
a portion of this comprehensive scheme. It 
attempted to arrest the decay of the corporate 
towns and .to ensure a good quality of industrial 
production by enforcing a regular seven years’ 
apprenticeship in all districts, rural or urban ; it 
limited the nature of a boy’s employment accord- 
ing to his parentage, so as to ensure that there 
should be workers in all branches of industry ; 
it, established a ratio between the number of 
journeymen and the number of apprentices a 
master might engage. More than this, it tried to 

VOL. II.— 9 
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Set up machinery for the assessment of town 
wages in accordance with the needs of varyiiig 
localities and the time of year. Assessment of 
wages was no new thing. Statutes of Labourers 
had attempted to do this from the time of the 
Peasants’ Revolt onward. But whereas those 
statutes had fixed a maximum limit to wages in 
order' to keep them low, this Act of 1563 removed 
the statutory maximum, and left it in the hands 
of the justices of the peace to fix as high a wage 
as they thought necessary. As these assessors 
belonged to the class who had to pay the wages, 
there was little danger of the rate being too high 
a one ; and it is urged by some that the Act 
speedily became a dead letter, and was rarely en- 
forced. There are, however, many instances of 
its employment, at any .rate in the early part of 
the seventeenth century ; after the Civil War it 
probably fell into neglect, and was but rarely 
resorted to. The intention of the Act was clearly 
to have a reassessment every summer with right 
of interference on the part of the central authority. 
There is much dispute also as to the efficiency 
of the Act even when it was enforced. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were times in^ 
which prices were rising very rapidly, and wages were 
not rising correspondi^ly. ^Hence the standard of 
comfort of the averajge worker fell considerably. 

^ For workmen were not allowed to combine «with 
a view to obtaining better terms — ^to do so con- 
stituted conspiracy amidst the law ; whatever the 
- assessment was, it had' to be accepted as the 
standard legal wage. ' 
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, .But whether this varied interference of the 
State were help or hindrance it is certain that 
trade developed rapidly. The sack of Antwerp 
by the Spaniards in 1576 was a great gain to 
London. Trade was transferred to its markets, 
and Flemish merchants became prominent London 
Trading citizens ; a number of them subscribed 
develop- £$000 to England’s defence against the 
meats. Spanish Armada in 1588. England 
cast off the last vestiges of foreign control of her 
trade — ^no yearly fleet of Venetian galleys came to 
her shores after 1587 ; the Hansards lost their 
privileged position in the Steelyard, and their trade 
passed into English hands before the close of 
the sixteenth century. The area covered by this 
trade extended yearly, and soon included the 
East and West Indies, the Canaries and Spanish 
America, and even Cathay, Muscovy, and Tartary. 
In the sixteenth century our imports from Flanders 
included jewels, precious stones, silver bullion, 
quicksilver, gold and silver cloth and thread, 
wrought silks, spices, drugs, sugar, glass, saltpetre, 
cotton, linen, and hops ; in return we exported 
coarse and fine draperies, fringes, wool, sheep and 
rabbit skins, leather, lead, tin, beer, cheese, and 
other provisions. In 1613 the total value of 
exports and imports combined was £4,628,686 ; in 
1703 it had risen to £6,552,019. It was estimated 
that the revenue rose from about £6,000,000 in 1600 
to £14,000,000 in 1688. Merchant shipping at the 
.^evolution was double what it had been twenty 
years previously, and the general wealth had 
quadrupled in the same period. 
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Much of the advance in industry was duC to the 
skilled refugees who’, for two hundred years, poured 
jjjg in a steady stream from the Continent 
work of the to our hospitable shores. It is to the 
refugees, (.j-edit of our statesmen that in nearly 
all cases these immigrants were readily welcomed 
and allowed to assimilate with the native English, 
to the country’s great advantage. They came 
from the Netherlands during Alva’s campaign 
of 1567 to 1573, and again after the second 
capture of Antwerp in 1585 ; from France after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, and 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, when the Huguenot immigrants are said to 
have numbered 50,000 persons, and to have repre- 
sented a capital of ;S3 ,000,000. Spitalfields was 
almost wholly inhabited by them. Very many 
industries rose to importance as a result of their 
teaching. All the finer, kinds of work in cloth, 
silk, damask, velvet, cambric, and tapestry were 
in their hands ; paperrinaking, glass-working, the 
manufacture of clocks and watches, and of pottery, 
owe their introduction into England to refugee 
enterprise. London, Kent, and the eastern counties 
were the chief seats of 'Settlement of these peaceful 
invaders. Care was t|ken that they should have 
English apprentices tojiearipthe trades from them. 

The woollen industr|? i^s still the all-importapt 
English industry. Altet; Alva’s destruction of 
English the Flemish |rade, England was. left 
; . todastries; practically .without a rival in it. At: 
tliS end of the sevent^ni^ century tjvro-thirds of 
the total exports belong^ to this ti'kde ; it was 
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estiQiated that there were in the country twelve 
rhillion sheep, producing wool worth ;£ 2 ,000,00b, 
„ of which the manufactured product was 
valued at ,£ 8 , 000,000. The decay of 
the corporate towns led to a wide dispersion of, 
the industry, which passed into the hands of the 
clothier, who gave out the yarn to the weavers and 
collected the cloth produced. Many of the weavers 
lived in the country areas with land attached to 
their cottages, and worked partly on the lapd 
and partly at the loom. Many of the looms were 
the property of the merchant, who let them out 
on hire. In Mary’s reign an Act of Parliament 
tried to restrict the number of looms in each house- 
hold to two in the towns and one in the country 
districts, on the ground that certain men were 
buying up looms and hiring them out at such high 
prices as to prevent the weavers from making a 
living, and to the great detriment of the industry. 
But regulations were difficult to enforce, especially 
in the country areas ; and the cloth trade was very 
widespread. Norfolk, and especially Norwich, made 
worsteds and fustians, a heavy fabric woven 
with a linen warp and a cotton weft ; Suffolk 
produced bays or baize, a coarse woollen cloth 
with a long nap ; Essex, bays and serges ; Kent, 
broadcloths. The broadcloths of the West oi 
England were the most famous, with Devonshire 
kerseys or twilled woollen cloths, and Tauntoh 
serges ; Westmoreland was producing the well- 
.Icnown Kendal green ; Worcester and Gloucest^, 
and Manchester and Halifax, were all cloth-working 
centres’. 
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One of the most widespread domestic mdiis'tms 
was that of knitting. Women, boys, aind ^fls 
. ^ supplemented the household income biy 

*’ knitting stockings, caps, and other 
woollen articles. In 1569 the stocking frame 
or stocking loom was invented, and framework 
knitting soon became an important industry. 
Starting in London, it was developed especially 
in the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. 
In 1657 the Company of Framework Knitters was 
incorporated to watch over the industry, but the 
company’s unpopularity shows that gild or com- 
pany control was a thing of the past. 

The cotton industry commenced with the pro- 
duction of fustians. The early cotton goods 
were coarse ^d heavy, and all the 
’ better kinds were imported from the 
East. Before the close of the seventeenth century 
calico printing had commenced ; in 1700 the im- 
portation of printed calicoes was forbidden in 
linen- stiniulate this new industry. 

’ Linen was produced mainly in the 
north-efist of Ireland'; silk owed, its develop- 
, ment to tie work of the refugees, 

’ and was ^^irefully fostered by the 

Government. The mating of sail-cloth, ropes, and 
other naval articles w|is ak» supported, and the 
, , Newfoundlaiid ' cod ' fishery and the 

' .Arctic whal^ fishery were encouraged. 

The working of the useful metals developed more 
metal slowly. Irc|i ^elth^ v?as^ still maiiily 
■ confined to! t]|e Wealfien^area, Which 
!^SuppUed Lc^don, and tp the • Forest df Dedn, 
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'jnr^ich satisfied the requirements of the growing 
west country towns. Iron was also imported from 
Ireland. Wood was the fuel in use, and there 
were grave doubts as to whether sufficient oak 
■ trees would be left to supply the needs of the navy. 
Early in the seventeenth century Dudley managed 
to use coal successfully as a smelting medium, but 
his neighbours objected and rioted, and little 
progress was made. Before the end of the cen- 
tury ironwork of importance was being produced 
coal in the Black Country area. Coalmining 
mining ; and coal exporting were developing 
fast ; Newcastle-on-Tyne had a large coasting 
trade in coal with London ; the export of coal 
from the country was forbidden in 1563. Copper 
smelting was introduced into South Wales during 
the sixteenth century ; lead was worked in Derby- 
shire, tin in Devon and Cornwall. In the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, pewter, a mixture 
of lead and tin, was in great request and formed 
the basis of a flourishing industry. 

The western seaports benefited by the increasii^ 
colonial trade with America and the West Indies. 
r^intiiai It was estimated that in i68o these 
trade, colonies took goods to the value of 
16350,000, chiefly provisions, wearing apparel, and 
household furniture. Their exports amounted to 
16950,000 in sugar, tobacco, ginger, cotton, dyes, 
cocoa, fish, and fum. Bristol and Glasgow, and a 
little later Greenock, became important centres of 
sugar refining and of the tobacco t^lade. 

; Increased production called for better methods 
; pi distribution, and for more, efficient naeans Pf 





' obtaining the raw produce from different partsrj*^.? 
tHe world. This led^ to. the formation of many;: 

Trading trading companies, which enjoyed mono- 
•companies ; poly rights in return for the services 
they rendered to the country. It was necessary' 

! at this time for merchant vessels to sail in fleets ; 
their there was little protection in many 
utility; foreign lands by means .of consuls or 
commerical treaties ; what was wanted was a safe 
trade, with a minimum of loss through risk ; and 
these conditions were what company trading could 
well supply. The companies were of two classes : 
two ifinHs ; Cither they were companies of merchants 
(a) regulated, each trading with his own separate 
(d) joint8tock.j,^pl^gl^ subject to certain rules and 
regulations binding on them as a whole, or they 
were men who. put capital into a common fund or 
stock, and made an equal division of whatever 
profits accrued. The former were the regulated, 
the latter the joint-stock, companies. These 
• organisations seem at first to have been of real 
, ; use to the community ; they helped in the develop- 
ment of an orderly trade ; they made the collection 
: of the revenue much simpler ; they were at times 
, useful in regulating iridusj;ries. Yet they interfered 
.also with trading developments, and many men 
^ would have made much, mojg rapid progress in 
.^. commerce without therp. . ^Also they tended to 
jt^cpme close monopolief, 4nd merchants outside 
•l^hejr ranks could not ^ad|e at all. These odt- 
il^iders .constantly demar^e^ and continually tried 
a share in the ^dp, but were stigmatised ' 
H^ mterlppers, and the ^pnO)polists tried to harass 



thiein fa every fteesible Way* Yd:' eiiterprisfag mfeK ’ 
sueh as the interlopers were Jdst the type to force ’ 
Objections trade and open new markets ; wheareas 7 ’ 
to tiiem. tjxe companies, secure in their dividends, | . 

were often quite satisfied with existing trading ' 
conditions. After the Revolution of 1689 the feel* 
ing against the companies grew stronger, and 
there was a growipg tendency to throw the trade ' ; 
open to all persons, though the companies were in 
most cases able to hold their own by judicious: 
bribery and other means for a much longer time. . 

By far the most important of these companies 
was the East India Company, the first great 
The East jofat-stock company. It was incor*. 

India porated on 31st December 1600 to 
Company, with India and the East Indies, 

and many of its original members were merchants 
belonging to the already existing Levant Company 
or Turkey Company, which was engaged in a very 
profitable trade in the eastern Mediterranean. 
There was much objection to the East India Com- ! 
pany, on the grounds that the length of the voyage ^ 
robbed England of ships which might otherwise, 
be useful in case of war at home, and that this; 
company did not benefit English industry, seeing . 
that its imports of spices, muslins, calicoes, silks, ' 
gold, pearls, and- ivory were mainly luxuries, 
and its export gold or silver. There was at this , 
time a great controversy between the Bullionists, 7 ? 
men who urged that the country w.as weakened. , ’ ' 
by any export of .the precious metals, and wished 7 V' 
therefore so tp .relate trade as to amass treasuite 7' 
in the country j and the Mercantilist, who believei|>; 
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..that, 90 long as exports excee<jed imports aM.t^ 
“balance of trade “ was therefore in fayditr of 
England, it was wise to allow liberty in exporting 
: gold and silver, if the export was necessary in 
the interests of trade. The Bullionists naturally 
looked with disfavour on the Indian trade. But 
the company made rapid progress; the voyage 
of 4611 gave a profit of 218 ^er cent.; another 
yoyage resulted in a gain of 340 per cent. ; though 
against these gains must be counted losses from 
shipwreck and fights with the Dutch and Portuguese. 
In the Commonwealth period trade was open to 
all, but monopoly came back with the Restoration. 

^ In 1676 the stock changed hands at 245 per cent. 

The Levant. Company was incorpor- 
Levant ated in 1581, but there had been a big 
Company, in this area for many yems 

previously. It had factories at Smyrna and 
Aleppo, and drove a profitable trade in silk, cotton, 
mp^ir, currants, and drugs, while exporting large 
quantities of woollen- goods. The Eastland and 
Muscovy Cd^panies traded with the 
Baltic countries, including Russia. The 
and Eastland W£iS incorporated in 1579 to 
^lace of the Hansards in the 
Baltic, toj v^ich it exported woollen 
goods in exchange Ipr .jtar, hemp, cordage, arid 
all kinds of naval ^orj^s. The Muscovy was a 
/'^ result of Chancello|*s i famous expedition^ and 
^'^gamed.a monopoly l^e whale fishery in. 1613, 
:Oth« to the det^m^nt .of that industry, , The 
Africam c|)ra|)any, a jpint-stook cpim- 
:v,.;4j^y tra^^n^ .with vy^tei^ Africa, wuf less shcfcfess- 
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; - the Hudson Bay Compa^Ay, 1670, had a Very : 
;|iirdsperous career. 

Much older than any of these companies was 
- the Company of Merchant Adventurers, who were 
The ultimately incorporated in '1564 and ' 
Merchant traded with the Continent in articles 
Adventurers, other than those which were the mon- 
opoly of the Merchants of the Staple. These, 
Adventurers were chiefly London mercers, and 
were responsible for great developments in the 
cloth trade. They met with strong opposition 
from the Hanseatic League, but established them- 
selves in Antwerp at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Expelled from here by Philip II., they 
started factories at Emden and afterwards at 
Hamburg. They gained for England a good 
reputation upon the Continent for commercial 
honesty and straight dealing, and founded many 
new 'markets for their country’s woollen goods. 
Other towns, too, such as Bristol and Newcastle, 
had their Merchant Adventurers who traded 
different parts of the world, and sometimes came 
into conflict with the Londoners; whom they 
charged with seeking a monopoly of trade. 

The changes which were thus taking place had a 
great effect upon the society of the time. The 
Efescts Stunts was notoriously 

of trade bad,except during the reign of Charl^I.V 
upon but this was balanced to a great extent , 
society. . Puritanism, which acted as atf 
«;^Mtr^ment of social reform. The Puritans were 
0j^]^9sed to most of the older Englbh public aimusi^ 
niehtS-^cting, dancing, card^pilaying; cock'flghting, 



ball ahd b^ baiting were all; alike condemned 
; tbe mayp^^^ all pulled down in 1644 ; the bid 
i Sunday afternoon sports, which James I. and 
Charles I. had attempted to revive, were sternly 
vfltfohibited' when the Parliamentarians triumphed 
s? over the Royalists. 

‘■' V , After the Restoration the older social order 
Was»aestored, with its recognition of the gentlefolk, 

' The thpse who could show their 

‘ > country right to a coat-of-arms. Many of the 
gentry, country gentry still lived almost 
; entirely in the country, where they held all the 
. commissions in the militia and the seats on the 
country bench, while their sons entered the army 
and navy cm: took up church livings. Some of 
the younger sons of good' iamilies still went in for 
; trade and adventured abroad. But poor gentlefolk 
were very glad to save their estates by marrying 
their sons to the daught^s of wealthy yeomen or 
tradespeople, arid it waafpossible also for yeomen 
f ; and clothiers and other pi^chants to gain admission 
to the ranks of the coilnhry gentry. At the com- 
r mencement of the seventeenth century the new 
/.. title of baronet could be purchased for a little over 
■/ .j^ioop. During the rii^ of prices which accom* 
I i ; .i.. panied the influx of the precious metals 
from the |lef -World, the working' 
classes lost! in; comfort through their 
wages not Ibirig proportionately; ♦but 
If ^en this sharp adva|:ce|in prices ceased about 
they enjoyed a ?be|ter position than they 
^^hftd'fbnneply done. ! I ' ' - 

triia d^^ all outsHe |he Court circles became 



pl^inex than it. had bean in the days of 
Charles i. and his queen set a good example #> 
dianges this direction by their tasteful use of 
in dress, pjqre sober-coloured garments, and the 
reaction was greatly aided by the simplicity of 
dress adopted by the Puritans, with its plain 
collar and narrow linen band and its sobriety of 
cut and hue. In Court circles after the RestOTa*’ 
tioh there was much extravagance in dress, but 
the Court does not reflect the feeling of the nation ; 
it was a strictly limited circle that stood apart from 
the main current of public opinion. Wigs became- 
popular after 1660. The doublet and cloak began 
to be replaced by a tunic and vest, the forerunners 
of our modern coat and waistcoat. 

Breakfast was now a light meal of bread and‘ 
butter and ale. Dinner was eaten about one- 
Food o’clock, and was a substantial meal with 
a wide variety of dishes. Supper wa$ 
generally only a light meal. Coffee and chocolate 
were becoming very popular beverages, though tea.^ 
... was still somewhat rare as a drinks' 
^ ““ • Very much beer and wines of all kinds 

were drunk by all classes of the community ; and . 
late in the seventeenth century the distillation- of 
gin became an important London trade, and gin 
drinking spread rapidly among the lower class^- 
with terrible effects. ' , 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Financial Developments. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

The great developments in industry and commerce 
which we have been describing were rendered 
Growing possible only by equally important 
in^iortance changes in finance. War could not be 
of money, cairied on without money ; the posses- 
sion, of the great centres of trade and the command 
,of the seas, with the constant revenues resulting 
from them, went a long way towards securing 
victory for the parliamentary party in the Civil 
war. Manufactures anii commerce, and, to a 
.gr^t extent, agriculturi, began in the sixteenth 
century to depend np<in capital for their con- 
.'r .tinuance and extension. The new methods of 
V trade distribution by i companies depended upon 
■ the presence of capital to be invested in them. 
Money and credit beg^ tb enter into all the affairs 
: of life in a way whicl| wBS^uite unknown to the 
EngUsh people of the ]|[id^le Ages. 

In those days creditiin^the modern sense of the 
> terto can scarcely be s|ad^to have existed. A' very 
sgjb^^ate amount of (|ipi|al was sufficient to allow 
? iiHost of the craftsmen |to|cany on-, their businewes 
,, ^ffi^^fully under gild^u^ervision. It was difficult 
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for the more jprosperbus merchants to find me|i^ 
of investment for the money they were accumu- 
lating. To lend out money at interest 
opportunities was looked upon as unchristian, and 

inve^ent sinful. Help to the un- 

in the fortunate who were failing in ' their 

Middle businesses was often rendered by the 

® ■ gild, or by friends in more prosperous 
circumstances who were willing to help with their' 
surplus wealth. The usual custom among friends 
and neighbours was to expect only the return of 
the sum lent. To desire interest, or usury aS' it 
was then termed, was to take advantage of. a' 
friend’s necessity ; the money lent was surplus • 
stock, the risk incurred by the lender was Veiry 
small, and the possessor lost nothing by its tem- 
porary transference to his friend, for he himself 
had no means of investing it to any advantage. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, also, sums 
of money were sometimes left by will to aid young 
tradesmen and others who wished to commence 
business for themselves. The bequest was often 
under the control of a gild or company which tvas 
responsible for its administration ; the borrower 
was expected to find security for the sum lent, and 
was also sometimes expected to pay a small amount ; 
of interest for its use. 

But although lending at interest* had been 
declared sinful, it was a common practice during 
the Middle Ages. The Jews were especially em 
taged in the business of money len^ng; kings 
hnd nobles were frequent borrowers. The fact that 
these, lenders were aliens and therefore outside the 
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Mw^ Jlie difficulties they met with in the purisuit'Bf 
V their business; and the losses involved, kll made 
T A_-«- * the rate of interest a high one* In 

*: interest 1199 the rate is given as 10 per cent., 

conridered a figure at which it reniained until the 
^ ° ’ time of Henry VIII., though there were 
•V very many transactions in which the rate of 
; ■ interest was considerably higher. Elizabeth, at her 
accession, had to face a debt of £200,000 owing 
chiefly to Antwerp Jews, and paying interest at 
' 14 per cent. The fact is that the royal estates 
soon ceased to provide an income sufficient for the 
royal needs ; and taxation, based upon the cal- 
culations of earlier times, was quite inadequate to 
meet the necessities of the State. Hence for a 
' long time it had been customary for the 

much sovereign to borrow money as soon as 
the revenue 'of the year had been 
00 P“®* gxed. Advances were obtained by him, 
on the security of this revenue, from Jews, Lom- 
, , bards, or other lenders, afid from public bodies such 
ds the monasteries or 'the companies of foreign 
merchants. The merchants of the Steelyard were 
able, to help in this way on several occasions, not, 
' of course, without advifintage to themselves; The 
' money thus borrowed liras repaid as the taxes were 
; , received at the Exchefeuw, gr in the case of the 
'r cpn^panies by remissioi| o^ duties on merchandise. 

: Borrowing for ordinary business purposes ^Iso 
' ■.’ tended to become moi^ <^mmon in Tudor times, 
helped in the ex^nsaon. of trade> though it 
dleo accompanied 1^ 4* increasein the number 
iailpres, and by a ^o^hg indispo^tion on the 
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lendere to act in the . old charitable 
fashion, especially as there were now better and 
- .. mbre frequent opportunities for the in- 

at interrat vestment of capital. Hence in 1545 
legalised, - an Act of Parliament legalised the tak- 
• I 54 S- jjjg interest, ,and fixed the rkte 
at 10 per cent. This Act was repealed in 1552, 
but was re-enacted in 1571. As time went on, 
too, it was possible to borrow more money at 
home, jnstead of going to Flemish or Italian 
sources. When Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
as we have seen, the State was paying 14 per cent, 
on money borrowed in Antwerp. The queen used 
Sir Thomas Gresham as her financial agent, and, by 
repaying her loans in a reasonable time, made her 
credit good and was able to borrow at 10 per 
cent, and get the money chiefly from the London 
merchants and their companies. At the death of 
James I. the usual rate of interest was 8 per cent. ; 
during the Commonwealth period it fell to, 6 per 
cent. Charles II. borrowed from the goldsmiths- 
at 10 per cent. 

Nor was the question of borrowing money the 
only difficulty. There were troubles connected 
Coinage with the coinage throughout this period i 
troubles; In the sixteenth century it suffered 
very serious debasement at the hands of Henry 
VIII.,. and of the ministers of Edward VI. This 
naturally resulted in serious injury being done to 
English trade. Ikrices went up when the testoon, 
a^ coin which was nominally worth sixpence, only 
t:ontained silver in some eases to the value of 
fourpence halfpenny, in others to the value of 
VOL. n.— 10 
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twopence farthing. : Foreign merchants who were 
still responsible at this time for a . considerable 
portion of England’s continental trade were un- 
willing to take English money ; there was a danger 
jjj lest people should go back to bartering in 
Elizabeth’s their ordinary transactions. It is very 
much to the credit of Elizabeth and her 
council that they faced this danger quickly and 
boldly. In 1 562 the debased coinage was written 
down to its real, as distinct from its nominal, 
value,, and was then called in, and remade into 
standard coin. Of course its holders suffered loss 
in the transaction, but the gain to all classes was 
very considerable, for the restoration of the 
coinage helped in the great expansion of trade 
which is a feature of her reign. 

The ministers of William III. had to face a. 
corresponding difficulty, though the cause this time 
in the d^asement, for the Stuarts 

reign of did not interfere with the weight or 
William III. fineness of their coins. But until 1663 
-the currency consisted of coins which were roughly 
shaped and had the- impression hammered upon 
them, instead of being produced, as they now 
are, in a press and with a milled edge. The coins 
were therefore irregular in shape, and there was 
a great temptation fo cli]^ their edges and thus 
reduce their value. fThe result was that many of 
the coins in use became much worn and of con- 
.siderably less than th^eirfnominal value ; whift the 
poor appearance of the coins made it possible to 
counterfeit them with^ ease. Also, when new 
coins were placed tq>0]| the market, they were 
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generally hoarded or even melted down for the 
sake of the gold or silver they contained, and only 
the old and worn ones remained in use. The 
only way to prevent this continual loss of new 
coins was to remove the old ones from the market. 
This was done in 1696 under the supervision of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the currency was once more 
restored to standard value, and better coins were 
made, for the press had been introduced for mak- 
ing the coins in 1663. But whereas Elizabeth had 
been able to call down the old coinage to its real 
value and even to make a profit on her recoinage, 
the ministers of William III. had to spend 
,400,000 on theirs — money which had to be 
found by the nation in the form of a house and 
window tax. The work was immediately justified 
by its results on trade. Before the restoration of 
the coinage, merchants had often been compelled 
to make extra payments of 20 or 30 per cent, 
when they sent money abroad because of the 
lightness of their coins. Money was an all-import- 
ant medium of exchange, and it was in the interests 
of all parties that it should be a medium which 
carried conviction with it, if trade was to prosper ^ 
Since money was so important, and since it could 
now be lent at interest to serve as capital for 
Early industrial and commercial operations, 
banks: people began to save money and thus 
to create additional capital for investment, and 
banks came into existence to make this lending 
and borrowing easier. There had been banks 
'on the Continent for some centuries, though 
they had, originated in different cities from very 
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different causes. Among the earliest banks 
those of the Italian cities. Some of these owed 
in their origin to the fact that the State 
Italy had becpme involved in debt through 
war, and had granted to its creditors, to whom it 
was unable to repay the principal they had lent, 
certain privileges as a company or corporation 
instead, with the right of transferring their debts 
to cithers if necessary, somewhat after the fashion 
of our buying and selling of stocks and shares ; 
others were practically companies of merchants who 
were willing to lend money to kings and govern- 
and ments. On the other hand, the bank 
Holland, of Amsterdam was founded in 1609 
^o help trade by acting as h sort of exchange, in 
which the great variety of coin current in such a 
town, much of it so worn and clipped as to be 
considerably below its nominal value, should be 
taken from circulation and replaced by standard 
coin. 

In England the banks were a development of 
the work of the goldsmiths. One of the diffi- 
The first culties in connection with money 
English as a medium of exchange in the 
bankers, fiddle Ages had been the great 
trouble experienced ^ in getting it changed, 
Money in those days -was ^career than now and 
chd not circulate easily, and the exchangers took 
advantage of this to make very heavy charges for 
changing it. Edward HI. tried to stop this by 
appointing a Royal Exdhanger and bringing the 
work of exchanging funder State control ; and 
;^his system continued til| the reign of Henry VUL 
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this the business fell into the hands of this 
goldsmiths, except for a time durit^ the re^n of 
Charles I., when the office of Exchanger was 
renewed. The goldsmiths soon began to add 
money-lending to their work as money exchangers. 
They were prepared to take valuables in pawn 
for money or bullion lent. Before 1640 it had 
been the custom of the merchants to send their 
surplus money to the Mint, which was then in the 
Tower of London, as the best place of security, 
and they were able to withdraw it from thence 
as they required it. But in that year Charles I. 
took possession of the money deposited in the 
Mint to the tune of about ;g20o,ooo, and after that 
experience the merchants preferred to keep their 
surpluses at home. But at the outbreak of the 
Civil war many merchants were robbed by their 
apprentices and consequently transferred their 
money and valuables to the goldsmiths, whose 
houses were strongly built and guarded because 
of the treasure in plate, coin, and bullion they were 
holding. Hence the goldsmiths became bankers, 
and, after 1645, they lent out at interest the money 
they held, and began also to borrow money to 
lend out, so that they were now performing three 
of the four usual functions of modern banking; 
they were exchanging money, borrowing money, 
and lending money. The fourth, the issue of 
notes, was soon to follow, for they gave receipts 
for the money lodged with them, and these re- 
.feipts — goldsmiths’ notes,” as they were termed 
^ften changed hands, and may be looked upon 
as our first English banknotes. The business of 
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the goldsmiths developed rapidly, and the Govern- 
ment was often glad to borrow from them on 'the 
security of the revenue. 

For the older methods of obtaining revenue 
had long been inadequate, and when, in the seven- 

National teenth century, the cost of an army 

finance, and navy, and the expenses of a con- 
tipejital war were added to the previous charges, 
it was quite impossible for the revenue to meet 
the demands made upon it. The perfect system of 
national finance would be one in which the annual 
inOome always balances the annual expenses, but 
vfith any complex system of government this is, of 
course, impossible ; for occasions will arise when 
extraordinary demands will have to be met if the 
nation is to continue ; as, for example, when it is 
fighting for its existence against an aggressor who 
aims at world sovereignty. In early England the 
king had been expected to “ live of his own ” ; 
but from very early times it had been the custom' 
of our kings to borrow^ money for immediate use 
and repay it from the taxes as they were collected. 
It was generally considered beneath the dignity of 
the sovereign to borrow from a subject, and the 
loans were taken from, the Church or from the 
foi'eigner. At the safne time much of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure, suSh as that caused by 
wars, was met by grants called subsidies, speci- 
ally voted for the' einergency. The , Tudors 
recognised both the hfeed of money for such special 
cases and also the ; danger of obtaining it by 
heavy taxation, and Ihe accumulation of treasure 
^0 meet such occasions Was one of the features of 
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theii: policy ; 4 method retained even to-day by 
Germany. 

Parliament seems to have been very unwilling 
to recognise either the increased cost of diving 
Royal or the increased expenses of the State, 
loans and both Edward IV. and the Tudors 
were at times compelled to resort to forced loans 
and benevolences. The extravagance and weak 
government of the Stuarts speedily placed them' 
in great difficulties, and they often had recowse 
to the goldsmiths for money, paying genersilly 
8 per cent, for the accommodation, and using the 
taxes as security. Cromwell also raised money 4n 
the same way. In 1672, however, the Gove^- 
ment of Charles II. seized the goldsmiths' loahs 
to the amount of ,328,000, and declared that 
and royal it would only pay interest upon them 
debts, and not return the capital. Even 
this interest was not paid until 1677, and it was 
stopped again in 1683. At the Revolution, 1689, 
the Royal debt amounted to over a million pounds. 

The Government of William III. was very much 
in want of money to carry on its wars. Expendi- 
. ture was exceeding income by nearly 
^ million pounds per annum. It was 
National difficult to borrow in the ordinary way. 
Debt. £qj. William’s credit was not very good, 
seeing that many looked upon him as a usurper. 
At the same time, his position upon the throne 
tyas much too precarious to allow the Government 
. » to venture upon any heavy taxation. A million 
pounds was raised in 1692 by loans which took 
tho- foriii of life annuities, Ten per cent, was 
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^aranteed upon these until the end of the ceniltur§r, 
and 7 pei; cent, afterwards. . The duty on be^:!w»s 
increased to meet 'this annual charge. This is 
the beginning of our funded debt. But in the 
next year more money was again required, and 
in this extremity, William's ministers, following 
a precedent already well established in Holland, 
boiTOwed in the name of the parliament, that is, 
of the nation, and made the borrowed money, not 
/ a Royal, but a National Debt. In 1694 a loan 
was raised in this way of £1,200,000, without 
the Government giving any security for the return 
of the principal. The lenders were allowed in- 
stead to enrol themselves as the Bank of England, 
and were given the right of receiving deposits 
of money and of issuing bank-notes. They were 
also guaranteed a yearly interest of 8 per cent., 
with an additional £4000 for working expenses, 
so that the annual payment by the Government 
amounted to £100,000. The work of the gold- 
smiths also continued,, and the facilities thus 
provided for borrowing and lending made people 
more willing to save money, since they could 
be sure of interest upon it by handing it to the 
bank to use, when thiy could not have put it to 
dir^t use for themselfes; Insurances against fire 
and death also began’ to (^me into use, and the 
field of financial operations was widened .con- 
siderably. - I 

• ,Th® new method of raising funds for purposes 
of government soon became. -popular, though at 
firs^ there was opposition >from many who thought 
; it would tend to niake t^e Crown independent of 
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parKament. But a clause was inserted in the 
charter of the Bank, of England which prohibited 
it from lending money to the CroWn without the 
consent of parliament, and the main ground of 
opposition was thus removed, though the landed 
interest still objected to it as likely to give in- 
creased power to the commercial classes. -The 
fact was' that the increase in general prosperity ' 
had resulted in many people having money to 
lend with few really safe opportunities of investing 
it. What was possible in this connection, while 
the chances of investment were limited, is seen 
from the ease with which a number of wild pro- 
jects, culminating in the terrible South Sea Bubble, 
were floated at most extravagant prices in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. People with 
money to invest were quite willing to lend to the 
Government without any prospect of the return 
of the principal if only their interest were well 
assured ; and the presence of the debt really 
strengthened the new Government considerably, 
'for their creditors •were opposed to the return 
of the Stuarts, since it might cause the loss of 
money on their part if the restored monarchy 
should repudiate the debts incurred under William's 
regime. The indebtedness of the nation grew 

Growth ^ ,000,000 from 

of the the new East India Company ' was 
National added in 1698, to bear interest at 6 per 
' cent. ; in- 1766 the Government recog- ^ 
.*nised-?the claim of the goldsmiths to the debt 
tncurred by Charles 11 ., but placed half the amount 
hs an ‘addition to the debt with interest at 6 per 
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cent. At the peace of Ryswick, 1697, the- debt 
was j£2I,50o,ooo. By the end of William’s reign, 
this had been reduced to 16,400,000, and one- 
third of the yearly revenue was devoted to , the 
payment of interest upon it. By 1713 the debt 
had risen to nearly ^^54, 000,000. 

This method of borrowing made it possible for ■ 
the^country to embark upon that career of con- 
, . . quest which has given us our Empire 

throughout the world. At the same 
national time, it made public borrowing a very 
orrowing. easier matter, and it is doubtful 

how far one generation is justified in burdening 
posterity with its own debts. Where it is obvious 
that posterity is the gainer, it would seem just 
that they should bear a.^part of the cost, though 
even then there arises the question of how many 
generations really benefit, and therefore within 
what time the debt should be cleared.; It is doubt- 
ful whether we are beisefiting to-day from some 
of the charges which were placed upon the debt 
in the eighteenth century ; it is certain that the 
bangereof iiiterest paid on particular portions of 
national the debt h^s far exceeded the original 
borrowing. gjjjQunt of indebtedness. There iS' also 
the danger that ministers with a craving for 
popularity may embark .wpon rash enterprises, 
which would be impojssible if the nation had to 
meet the bill at onc^. Permanent annual pay- 
ments of interest may; also interfere with essential 
national developments by causing a lack hf the 
necessary funds ; as they^ are also sure to interfere 
with the raising of money by extra taxation when 
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social hfeeds arise. On the other hand, it is an 
advantage for the people to have a safe means of 
investment guaranteed by the State, and allowing 
of the ready recovery of principal by a sale of 
the stock when necessary ; and this also tends to 
prevent rash changes or revolution by making a 
large number of the people sharers, as it were, 
in' government. But it would’ certainly seem 
advisable that in all cases provision should be 
made for the repayment of the principal within a 
definite number of years, so that the debt shaU be 
met by those who really benefit from its causes, and 
in order to prevent large accumulations of debt, the 
interest on which interferes with national develop- 
ments and with the raising of special sums of 
money in cases of sudden emergency. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Beginnings of Empire. 

At the close of the fifteenth century England was 
the possessor of less territory upon the continent 
of Europe than she had had at any 
limits of time since the days of Henry II. Of 
possessions, for some of which 
® ’ she had waged war freely though often 

with but little show of justice, there remained 
only Calais, the last fragment of Edward the 
Third’s conquests, and the Channel Islands, the 
sole surviving portion of the old Norman duchy. 
The rest had been lost by the incapacity of the 
ministers of Henry VI., and less than a century 
later Mary's association with Philip of Spain 
ended in the loss of Calais and left England without 
a foothold on the Continent. 

Nor were affairs within these islands in very 
much better case. Scotland was a separate 
Dangers kingdom wfiose association with France 
from made her 4 nei^bour to be watched 
Scotland fgarec^. No English sovereign 

could afford to neglect the ever-present danger 
which threatened from the north. Henry VII. 
by a marriage alliance and . Henry VIII. by a 
splendid victory on , Flpdden Field might db 
something to remove the danger, iii their time, 

* 7 * 
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but affairs in Scotland caused Elizabeth many 
anxious moments, and it was some relief to England 
when James I. united the crowns, though not the 
parliaments, of the two countries. 

The troubles of the Wars of the Roses had re- 
acted in Ireland, which had always favoured the 
and ' Yorkist cause, and the Tudor sovereigns 

Ireland, ^vere faced by an Irish problem of very 
real difficulty. The men of the Pale, an area 
comprising the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Louth, 
and Meath, alone recognised English authority. 
The old Anglo-Norman families, such as the Fitz- 
geralds of Kildare and of Desmond, and the 
Butlers of Ormonde, and even the men of the Pale 
itself, had a tendency in these days to become 
“ more Irish than the Irish themselves.” These 
latter, the ” wild Irish ” as they were generally 
termed, were but half-civilised nomads, clothed in. 
rough kilt and mantle of frieze of native manu- 
facture, who lived upon the produce of their herds 
and their hunting, and acknowledged no authority 
outside the tribal laws and customs as these were 
interpreted and administered by the chiefs of their 
respective clans. Pretenders to the throne of 
Henry VII. found Ireland a useful base of opera- 
tions, just as a century later Philip of Spain 
attempted to use it as a means of injuring Eliza- 
beth, and caused Walsingham to wish . that, it 
might be sunk to the bottom of the sea. Its 
reconquest was an urgent necessity for political 
reasons ; and there was much in the fertility df 
the soil and its other natural resources to make it 
w:orth using for exploitation and settlement. 
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' It was England’s good fortune to enter uponthe 
quest of empire at a later date than hfer fornlidi 
able rivals, Spain, Portugal, Frante, and 
Holland. Before she had ‘made ihuch 
as an progress abroad, she had gone some 
‘way towards clearing up her own 
. ' domestic difficulties. The. difficult 
problems of religion and the true interpretation of 
the English Constitution had been in part settled ; 
the solutions arrived at might have been, very 
different ones had the Stuart kings possessed the 
wealth that the Indies and America had poured 
into the lap of Philip of Spain . Nor was it a matter 
of regret that the lands capable of exploitation by 
slave labour for their mineral wealth had been 
appropriated by other countries before England 
entered seriously into the field. She was left 
instead with more temperate lands at a time 
when the prosperity ctf Elizabeth’s reign had 
caused a sufficient increase in population to make 
colonisation successful ?ind some defence of the 
colonists reasonably possible. 

However, England’s first attempts at colonisa- 
tion, or, to use the term in general use at this time, 
Her early plantation, were not made in the 
attempts at New Worlcj ; the condition of Ireland 
colonisation, attention ^o possibilities nearer 

home. A succession of capable Deputies, by dint of 
persuasion, cajolement, bribery, or force of ^lins, 
carried on the work of conquest and settlement ; 
and the defeat of Hugh O^eill, Earl of Tyrone, an(3 
consequent subjugation of Ulster, completed the 
conquest of the island at the end of Elizabeth’s 
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riflin'. ' la tK« process of settlement two methods 
>yere' possible to the victors : the one, a drastic 
military • overlordship ensuring a, peace which 
would enable the natives to settle down and 
advance towards civilisation in terms of their 
own laws and customs ; the other, the imposition 
upon them of English laws, manners and customs, 
and their displacement from their lands in favour 
of English settlers. 

The latter method was the one generally adopted. 
Munster was planted in this way in 1586, Ulster 
The Irish in 1611 ; and Cromwell, reconquering 
plantations, the country with terrible severity after 
the rebellion of 1641, planted his soldiers upon the 
confiscated lands as a simple means of paying* 
them their arrears of wages, and effectively garrison- 
ing a conquered country. We may take the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of Munster as a typical illustra- 
tion of this plantation policy. Here the territories 
taken from the Fitzgeralds of Desmond, who had 
rebelled against the queen’s authority, were par- 
celled out into seigniories of varying size, 12,000, 
8009, 6000, or 4000 acres, and allotted to under- 
takers, who undertook to plant them with English 
settlers. The settlers were to be carefully graded 
so that each settlement should form a replica of 
English country life, with its large farmers, free- 
holders, copyholders, yeomen, and so on. Heads 
of families were all to be of English birth, arrange- 
ments were to be made so that settlers in one 
/. locality should have been neighbours at home, and 
' grants of lands to the Irish were strictly forbidden. 
Raleigh and Spenser were among those who 
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undertook the plantation of Munster ; nrany nf- 
the undertakers in a . similar plantation of Ulster 
in the reign of James I. were Scottish Presbyterians, 
ancestors of the Ulster Protestants of to-day. We 
must not suppose, however, that the Irish allowed 
themselves to be thus dispossessed, or that the 
English undertakers always fulfilled their obliga- 
tion?. There was a natural tendency for the 
Irish to drift back to their former homes and 
accept land from the undertakers at rack-rents, 
while, the English settlers often joined with them 
and became Irish in a couple of generations. 

Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who went to 
Ireland as Deputy in 1633, pursuance of his policy 

Restrictions * thorough," did much to develop 
on Irish the natural resources of the country and 
teadeand its grazing and fishing industries. He 
. introduced the manufacture of linen 
goods ; but even he would do nothing to encourage 
its woollen industry, as being opposed to English 
interests. At the Restoration, Ireland was almost 
a wilderness ; the yeari 1689 saw the Irish once 
more , upon the losing side, and the victors, by 
a series of laws known: as the Penal Code, ensured 
the ascendency of the 1. Protestants in the country. 
They also took steps to ensure their supremacy in 
matters of commerce j a IJlavigation Act in 1663 
forbade. Irish-built ships from trading with the 
colonies, measures wkre\ taken in 1666, in the 
interests of the English?: graziers, to prevent the 
export of , cattle, sheejp, and pigs, and four years 
later all direct, trade Iwifh the colonies was pro- 
hibited. When the ' copsequent abundance of 
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V^/9ol and cheapness of living attracted English 
capitalists, who took workmen to the coimtry and 
commenced a cloth manufacture; the export of wool 
and woollens was prohibited except to England, 
and this was only permitted under duties intended 
to prevent the woollen manufacture of the “ dis- 
tressful country ” from competing with the clothiers 
of the West of England. 

But though the sixteenth century saw the com- 
pletion of the conquest of Ireland there was but 
little progress in plantation elsewhere. 
eSSn All Tudor attempts had failed except 
m the that in Newfoundland the English were 
sharing a fishing industry with the 
French. With the seventeenth century, 
however, came almost immediately expansion in 
various parts of the world. Men were prepared 
to go to live beyond the seas in places where they 
could , build up new homes and new estates, and 
were willing to become natives of these new lands 
rather than traders or mining prospectors who 
looked forward to an early return home. Many 
grades of Englishmen crossed the ocean, and various 
kinds of plantations resulted. The old trading 
stations or factories still remained with their 
English factors and officials as . trade representa- 
tives, for the idea of an orderly trade by means of 
merchant companies still persisted, though in 
many places it was attacked fiercely by inter- 
lopers, men who were unable to obtain a place 
y^thin the company and tried to trade without it, 
‘sometimes to the detriment of. the company’s 
trade-,. We must not underrate . the difficulties 

VQi..n.— II 
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that confronted these ehrly settlets. The distance 
from home was very great and 'communicati<m 
with the mother country was extremely irregular. 
The colonists were ignorant of the ordinary 
rninniai climatlc conditions of the country in 
settlements. >vhich they were settling, and had had 
no experience in dealing with a native popula- 
tion with whose manners and customs they were 
quite unfamiliar. 

. Some colonies ' developed as places for the pro- 
duction of articles of export, such as tobacco in 
Transported Virginia, sugar in the West Indies, and so 
labourers, on. The -lands were generally parcelled 
out into large estates undertaken by the sons of 
gentlemen seeking a fortune away from home. They 
were farmed by labourers who were unemployed 
at home and went out as indentured labourers. 
After, a fixed period pf service these labourers 
became free men and could take up land on their 
own account, or obtain positions as overseers. 
They were often badly treated during their period 
as.servitors, but there were others who fared worse, 
for criminals and prisoners of war were transported 
in large numbers to serve as bondmen. All who 
survived the sack pf Drogheda were sent to 
Barbadoes, and the loyalist prisoners at Worcester 
were similarly deported. Jlndeed,, so importapt a 
source of labour did^this become that, when the 
war ceased, kidnapping was resorted to in order 
to keep up the suiiply. The slave trade with 
Africa also developed b^ause of the great demand 
m the plantations of ithe West Indies and America 
for slave labour.. Othersjcolonies, however, like the 
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plantations ,in Ireland, were occupied by settlers 
who looked rather to farming for subsistence than 
for export. Many of these went abroad to seek 
that freedom to follow their own religious and 
political convictions whic^ they had failed to find 
in England. 

It was especially where development took the 
form of settlement that good results could be 
looked for. Spain had exploited her 
colonies for her own immediate 
colonial material benefit. France was ruling 
ISd 1 ^®*^ rigidly from Paris, and taking 

great pains to prevent religious dissi- 
dents from entering them. The Dutch were look- 
ing upon theirs mainly as trading stations. Eng- 
land alone left hers to develop along their own lines 
by self-help and self-government, and interfered 
only in the interests of trade at home, though this 
interference was sometimes drastic and led to 
grievances and quarrels. In return her colonies 
gave England goods which she had previously 
been forced to seek elsewhere, encouraged her 
shipping, and formed a market for her now de- 
veloping industries. The general feeling at home 
was that the colonists had received benefits in the 
shape of lands and territories, and might therefore 
reasonably.be expected so to develop and direct 
their trade as to serve the interests of the mother 
country. 

During the seventeenth century the attempts iii 
^he New World were more successful than when 
‘Elizabeth was queen. In 1606 two companies 
undertook to plant the coast-line frohi Nova Scotia 
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5i;|Lioildon Company in the south!' Tn^idbjr Tw; 

'■ The London Company made settlements t 
K^wcan’ along Chesapeake Bay and founded i 
Colonies. Jamestown, and in the next year; 
•^ohn Smith, the head of the colony, explored thei 
.'interior and discovered the Potomac and Sus- 
iqufthanna rivers. At first there were too many; 
gentlemen and too ’ few labourers amongst the 
eolpiiists, and much privation was endured ; but 
when this mistake was rectified progress was 
rapid, and by 1625 there were over 5000 persons 
in the colony. 

The Plymouth Company made an attempt at 
:plantation farther north on the Kennebec river, 
jjjg but success ^ in this region was not 
Pagrim achieved until 1620, when a company 
' , of exiled Puritans who had been living 

in Holland decided to piigrate to the New World 
and found a religious society there. These Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts, 
and after years of poverty and struggle and con- 
stant warfare with ihte Indians, a charter waa 
obtained in 1629 establishing the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. * The religious and political 


trouble under Charle^ I. led to a great increase in 
settlers in these par^, ten years about 20,000 
; men, went to New England, as the area north of 
, ^.Hudson river was npw called. They included: 
.clei^y and professional men, and especially mahi^; 
. famiers from the eastern counties. In 1643 th®^ 
jeolpnists combined ^r ltheir comihCn (^fehce as 
the United Colonies! of New England, tlie 'ffi^t 
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states in this union being Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven. 

Colonies were now developing rapidly along the 
coast-line between the Appalachiah mountains and 
the sea. Rhode Island had been established in 
1636 by. Roger Williams, who had been forced 
to leave New England ; in 1634 Lord Baltimore, 
a Roman Catholic, commenced the plantation of 
Maryland as a state where . religious toleration 
should be a cardinal principle ; Virginia had be- 
come a crown colony in 1624. Meanwhile the Dutch 
had formed the settlement of New Amsterdam 
at the mouth of the Hudson river, but this 'was 
taken from them during the Dutch War in 1664 
and renamed New York. Carolina was granted 
to Lords Albemarle, Ashley, Clarendon, and others 
in 1663, and in 1682 Quaker settlements were 
founded under the leadership of William Penn in 
West Jersey and Pennsylvania, Farther north 
jjjg the Hudson Bay Company received a 
Hudson Bay charter in 1670. It was a joint-stock 

Company, company, whose factors traded mainly 
with the Indians for furs and managed to hold 
their own against both French traders and English 
interlopers. 

All the European colonising states were anxious 
to obtain a footing in the West Indies, and these 

^ flourishing con-' 
in the dition. Barbadoes was occupied by the 
West Indies, in 160$, and by 1646 had a frfee 

.•population of 20,000, with a government by popular 
assembly. Other important islands were also 
occupied — St. Kitts in 1625, Nevis in 1628, Jamaica 
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by capture from Spain in 1655, the Bahamas in 
1671, and several others. The Bermudas were 
granted to the Virginia Company in 1612, and 
transferred first to a Bermudan Company and 
finally, in 1684, to the Crown. 

In order to supervise the important and in- 
creasing colonial trade, Charles II. created in 
i 66 p two separate Councils for Trade and for 
Foreign Plantations. These were united in 1672, 
but Were abolished in 1675, and their place taken 
by a committee of the Privy Council. A per- 
manent Board of Trade was again established in 
1695. 

In Africa developments were generally on the 
.lines of exclusive joint-stock companies, but the 
African with but little lasting 

colonies or success until 1672, when the Royal 
trading African Company was founded, with a 
stations. jjjQjiQpQiy trade from the Cape 

to Tangier, which had come to England as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese bride of Charles II. 
This company, which succeeded three short-lived 
Guinea companies, brought home gold, ivory, and 
dyeing materials, and shared in the slave trade 
with America. But here the interlopers were more 
successful than elsewhere. Freed from the cost of 
maintaining factories! andvfinding a ready market 
for their slaves, they j succeeded iii breaking down 
the company’s monopoly, and in 1698 an Act of 
Parliament declared trade open to all who paid to 
the company a duty of 10 per cent, for the main- 
t^Unce of factories atid forts. 

The most important of all the companies was the 
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East India' Company, of which we have already 
spoken, ft established factories at Surat, 1609, 
Madras, 1639, Hughli, 1650, and for 
! ten years from 1613 also had factories 
in Japan. Bombay, another portion of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza, was leased to the 
company in 1668, and in 1686 Job Charnock, 
the Governor in Bengal, moved the Hughli 
settlement' twenty-seven miles down the river 
to the site of the modern Calcutta. At the 
outset the company’s policy was one of commercial 
settlement only, and its traders were hampered by 
Portuguese and Dutch rivalry and by troubles 
with the natives. The company had obtained 
from Charles II. the right of making peace or war 
on its own responsibility, and a policy of conquest 
and acquisition was commenced, especially after 
.1685, when the control of the company was mainly 
in the hands of Sir Josiah Child. Towards the 
close of the century there was serious trouble with 
interlopers, who challenged the company’s monopoly 
and obtained an Act of Parliament in 1698 per- 
mitting them to trade as a new company, wherever 
the original company had not already obtained 
' privileges. For some years there was keen rivalry 
between the companies. This was ended, however, 
in 1708 by their combination as the United 
Company, and after that there came a period of 
quiet prosperity. 

While enterprising Englishmen were thus la3di^ 
.4 the foundations of Empire abroad, trouble had 
arisen at home through the natural desire of , the 
Scots to share in the new commercial enterprises. 
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!Mkjbters between- England and Sqotland^ were also 
cotoplicated by the possibility of the Scots choosing 
Trouble ^ Stuart as king at the death of 
with Anne. In 1685 the Scottish parlia- 
Scotland. jjjgnt sanctioned an enterprise put 
fotward by William Paterson for the establish- 
ment- of a Scottish colony oh the isthmus of 
Dajrien or Panama. English traders opposed the 
enterprise as likely to injure England’s trade. 
The Scots were very indignant at this, and raised 
the necessary money at home without help from 
English merchants. Three expeditions were fitted 
out, but all proved failures, for the climate made 
colonisation impossible. 

Strained relations between the countries followed, 
and there were threats .of separation on the part 
jljg of Scotland. Closer union between 
Act of the countries was necessary ; England 
Union, insisted upoii a legislative rather than 
a federal union, and finally an Act of Union was 
passed in 1707 uniting the two countries under the 
name of Great Britain. There was to be one 
parliament for this United Kingdom ; complete 
freedom of trade was. established between the 
.countries at home an4 abroad ; and a considerable 
sum of money was paid to Scotland for accepting 
obligations in respect; of o«r National Debt and as 
recompense for losses inflicted by English trading 
companies. Some o 4 thi^ money went to v^md up 
^^e unfortunate Darien. Company, and some was 
used for the furtherafice of Scottish manufactures 
atid industries. Neitfrer; country has had. cause to 
r«^et the union then eff^ted. 
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Thus at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
England was closely united to Scotland, and had 
settled Ireland, though in no satisfactory fashion ' 
to the Irish, while by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
she became the possessor of territory in all parts 
of the world. Her possessions included Gibraltar 
and Minorca ; a large number of settlements 
in India ; the island of St. Helena ; factories at 
Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos ; many of the West 
India islands; the Atlantic seaboard. from Florida 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence ; and the terri- 
tories of the Hudson Bay Company — no incon-' 
siderable achievement in the first century of colonial 
expansion. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


* •♦A Standing Army and a Powerful Navy. 

The cares of Empire which England was now 
assuming, and the new industrial and commercial 
The need <l®velopments with their dependence 
of an upon an oversea trade, led to important 
army and alterations in the methods adopted to 
preserve the homeland from invasion 
and to protect the colonies and the trade abroad. 
Moreover, with the accession of William III., 
whose interests were mainly continental and 
antagonistic to France, England was drawn into 
the whirlpool of continental quarrels and was 
compelled to share in European troubles. In 
order to be able to intervene effectively, and even 
in order to preserve England from invasion, it 
became necessary to overhaul the naval and 
military system of the country and devise fresh 
methods of meeting fivith the changed situation. 

England had nevep possessed a standing army 
until the Long Parliajment called one into existence 
The Saxon in 1645. :.The early English,, like all 
militia' Teutonic ra^es, had expected every 
man between the ages of .sixteen and sixty to 
S^ye for a.period of Iwq months in the year in the 
^yrd or national militia.? This forc6 was carefully 

3 “ 
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organised and effectively used against the Danes 
by Alfred the Great, but in times of peace there 
was a tendency for it to become slack and in- 
effective. The Danish kings kept around them 
a special bodyguard of soldiers known as the 
Huscarls. These were in effect a small standing 
army, and a personal guard of this kind was also 
used by Harold Godwinsson. 

The Norman kings followed the feudal custom , 
of knight-service in return for land, and could 
The probably obtain the services of nearly 
Norman 7000 knights in this way. But they 
feudal found it useful also to employ mercenary 
troops, or paid soldiers, in their foreign 
wars ; and there were times, as in the wars of 
Stephen’s reign, when feudal forces proved danger- 
ous to the royal supremacy. It was to guard 
against this danger that the kings retained and 
employed the old English fyrd. Henry II. especi- 
ally did much to strengthen the fyrd by the AssizC 
of Arms, ii8i, which compelled all freemen to 
possess arms according to their station in life. He 
also instituted scutage, or the acceptance of a 
money payment in place of knight-service, and 
used the money so obtained to hire mercenaries 
for service in his wars. All through Plantagehet 
The use of times the English people protested 
mercenaries, against the use of mercenary troops in 
England ; one of the clauses of Magna Carta 
insists on their banishment from the, realm. 
Sometimes only a portion of the fyrd was em- 
• ployed, and this led to the establishment of 
Commissions of Array, by which Royal officers Were 
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authorised to impress or levy a certain number of 
men from certain shires for military service. Such 
a systm was easily 'Open to abuse, and as the 
original- service of the fyrd had been essentially 
local, parliament protested, and Acts, such as the 
Militia Act of 1327, were passed, declaring that 
except in case of invasion the members of the 
fyrd should not leave their respective counties, 
and then ' only with the consent of parliament 
and nt. the king’s expense. The continental wars 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries could 
only be carried on by a paid army, and this led to 
the formation of free companies of troops under 
leaders who lent them to the king at fixed rates of 
pay. Before the wars were over the practice of 
keeping retainers in the pay of nobles was well 
established — a practice which led to dire results in 
the Wars of the Roses. 

The Tudors came to the throne as peace sover- 
eigns ; hut it was often necessary for them to 
The Tudor raise troops both for home and for 

armi^. foreign service, and commissions of 
array were issued by them and also by James I. 
and Charles I. Henry VII. also established a body- 
guard of soldiers who still remain as the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Henry VIII. did much to improve 
the national' artillery. The fyrd was revived by 
Edward VI. and by Mary. .Tljese sovereigns also 
made use Qf, m'ercenaries| and Protector Somerset 
used German: soFdiers to suppress the rising ip 
Norfolhvuhd^ Ket.’: Elifebfcth finally abandoned 
the us:^^df::sUcb t?hhps, iev^n though the militia 
was no %h|^ ]relinbfe>an!^h%use of the lopg-bow— - 
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Eii^Wd's favourite weapon — was gt^atly decayed. 
Elizabeth waz generdly able to raise the troops 
she required for her expeditions to Spain and the 
Low Coqntries by means of volunteers, but some- 
times levies were necessary and men were collected 
from the gutter and the gaol. Such methods 
proved extremely unpopular in Stuart times. 
The Petition of Right protested against the billeting ; 
of troops on private citizens and against martial 
law, dnd one of the first Acts of the Long Parlia- 
.ment was to condemn commissions of array and 
compulsory impressment of soldiers for foreign 
service as illegal. 

The question of the control of the national 
militia was one of the immediate causes of the 

The CivU war between Charles and his par- 
War. liament, for with it went the direc- 
tion of such forces as the country possessed, and 
the possession of the stores and munitions of war 
which were collected in each county for its use. 
But the forces obtainable in this way were not very 
efficient ; the danger from Spain and the needs of 
the Low Countries had led to some revival of 
inilitary training in Elizabeth’s day, but it is 
^dbqi^tful whether much of this had been kept up 
except in the case of the London train-bands. A 
• few Englishmen and more Scots had seen service 
' ,‘in the Thirty Years’ War, and the experience they 
gained there made them useful commanders when 
w» broke out. This war established once mote 
j the importance of cavalry as an effective fighting 
^ arm. The country gentleman who rode to hounds 
' d^ily jproved himself a dashing horse soldier, 
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aid Prince Rupert and Goring proivided'^ldni 
with fitting leaders. But Cromwell proved hini- 
' Rupert equally efficient leader and a 

and more capable organiser and handler of 
Cromwell, troops. Under his leadership the yeo- 
men farmers of the eastern counties became the 
famous Ironsides of Marston Moor and Naseby, 
and spoiled the hopes of Charles. Yet, even so, 
they; were unable to end the war without the aid 

■ The New better infantry, and a New Model 

Model army was organised in 1645. This force 
army, 1645. ^ standing army of professional 

soldiers, definitely enlisted for a fixed period of 
national service wherever required, carefully 
drilled by their officers, paid at a definite rate, 
and under the control of a single commander. 
This army continued throughout the Common- 
wealth period, and did good work in Scotland and 
Ireland, and on the Continent in 1658 at the 
Battle of the Dunes. So important, indeed, was 
the force, that the Instrument of Government 
which attempted to formulate a new English 
. constitution in 1653, provided for a standing army 
of 30,000 men. 

' Unfortunately, when victory had been established 
for the parliament by this New Model army, the 
soldiers were used in unconstitutional 
ways, and the^idea of a standing 

■ standing army became abhorrent to the English 

people as; the symbol of tyWjpny. 
• ’ Hence onefof-the first demands of the 

Restoration parliament was for its disbandment, 
mid 50,000 soldiem w^e dl’^missed from the sei^ice 
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ofslthe Crown. The prospect of rebellion enabled 
Charles 11 . to retain one .or two regiments, and these 
were made the nucleus of a new standing army. 
It consisted of about 5000 men — not enough, that 
is, to appear dangerous even to the most prO“ 
nounced opponent. It included General Monck’s 
Coldstream Guards, some cavalry, and several 
garrisons of troops. The increased prosperity 
of the kingdom enabled the king to add to these 
forces at different times during his reign without 
asking parliament for monetary assistance, and in 
1685 he had at his disposal some 7000 troops, 
including the Foot Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
and a few regimehts of the line, three troops of 
Life Guards, and another body of household 
cavalry known as the Blues, together with some 
regiments of dragoons, who were at that time practi* 
cally mounted infantry. There were also separate 
forces in Scotland and Ireland. Additional troops 
were raised for the Dutch and French wars, but 
though the Restoration parliament had voted that 
the sole command of any force by land or sea^and 
of the national militia was in the hands of the Crown, 
successive parliaments looked with grave suspicion 
upon the king’s augmented forces. In 1667 the 
Commons asked for the disbandment of 12,000 
troops raised for the Dutch war ; in 1673, when 
levies were again raised for war with the Dutch, 
parliament protested against maintaining any 
troops except the militia; in 1678, when 20,000 
soldiers were enlisted to fight the French, their ' 
.disbandment was again requested. 

The fact was that the militia' was popular with, 
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::; £kll classes, the standing army with hone. The 
' successors of the Cavaliers remembered Pridle’^ 
Purge and the execution of Charles L, and looked 
; upon the army as the instrument of Oliver’s worst 
tyrannies. The Puritans and Roundheads saw in 
it a possible instrument of kingly absolutism. 
The militia, on the other hand, was a local force in 
which the country gentry drilled their own tenants, 

. and fhus emphasised their social position in the 
county, at the same time as they gained a certain 
ainount of gratification from playing at soldiering. 
The militia was therefore remodelled by the parlia- 
ment, and various grades of people were required 
to furnish horse or foot, according to their means: 
The king was the recognised head of this force, 
and the lords-lieutenant of the counties held 
office under him. The general arrangements were 
made upon a county basis, drills were not to 
exceed fourteen days a year, none of the cost in 
peace times was to be borne by the Crown. In 
this way it was possible to raise a more or less 
effective force of 130,000 men for home defence. 

Charles II. was much top shrewd either to trust 
•the army too far, or to imperil his position by enlarg- 
ing it too much. James II. tried to get a strong 
standing army as an instrument for enforcing his 
absolute rule, and lost jthe confidence of the nation 
in so, doing, without jgaininff the support of the 
army he had raised. ^The Bill of Rights declared 
that to keep a standmg.' army in time of peace 
■was illegal, unless it #erfe kept with the consent 
of parliament. But the accession of William Til. 

: ana the association of; England in his continental 
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wars made a standiiig army an absolute necessity ; 
for, it was obviously impossible to expect the 
jjjg English county militia to resist the 

coun^ trained soldiers of France. The best 
mihha. could be hoped for was that the 

need for such a force would speedily pass away. 
A mutiny of a Scottish regiment at Ipswich , 
on behalf of James II. brought home to the 
parliament the necessity of disciplining the army 
and placing it under special military law. But 
neither party could be brought to acquiesce in ; 
the formation of a permanent force, and the diffi- 
culty was met by passing a Mutiny Act, Which 
began by declaring that standing armies and courts- 
martial were unknown to the law of England 
and then made arrangements for the maintenance 
of a certain number of troops and 
for military discipline under military 
on the law. As an additional precaution, the , 

force for six 

months, and all money for the army 
was voted for one year only. But the Act had 
to be renewed from year to year, for from 1689 
to 1697 under William III. and his generals, apd 
again at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
under Marlborough, the British Army was fighting 
upon the Continent. In 1690 parliament voted 
70,000 men for service in Flanders, and they 
shared in the defeats of William at Steinkirk and 
Landen. But in these campaigns they served 
that apprenticeship in military matters which 
made them the finest . fighting force in Europe, 
and made- possible the victories of Blenheim, 
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RiamilliM, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde; yictdi^ 
Which did something to lessen the mistrust in a 
standing army which still remained among the 
English people. 

Fortunately for England, the necessity of a 

powerful navy has long been recognised, and our 

- . sailors have never come under the 

Importance . . ,, , , , 

of the suspicion once attached to the office 

of soldier. Yet there, have been times 
® ■ when trouble has arisen in connection 


with the fleet, and the attempt of Charles I. to force 
the payment of ship money upon the inland 
counties was one of the grievances which helped 
to bring about the Civil war. All readers 
will know that during the Napoleonic war im- 
pressment was freely employed to provide sailors 
for the ships ; all may ‘not be aware that this 
method of manning the fleet is still a legal possi- 
- bility. We are not likely to forget at the present 
,‘tinae what the navy means to us in England, but 
we have been apt to forget in times of peace that 
the navy has stood between us and foreign invasion 
for seven hundred years. In the words of the 
Articles of War, the regulations which provide 
for the discipline and general government of our 
ariny and navy ; “ It is upon the navy that, 
under the providence? of God, the wealth, pros- 
perity, and the peace pf these islands and of the 
Empire do mainly depted^” And it is easy to See 
from even a cursory glahce at the nation’s j^ast 
histoiy, that her times of greatness have ahvay^ 
^coindded with her times pf sea power ; with the 
'occasions p^n which she has possessed’"* powerM 



navy; and has found the be^t means of defence 
consist in. an attack by the fleet upon the coasts 
and shipping of her enemies. 

. Alfred the Great found that he could best resist 
the Danes by preventing their landing, and there- 
Develop- ordered warships to be built which 
meat of were superior in size and equipment, 
our navy. those of his antagonists. The in- 
activity of Harold’s fleet made the conquest of 
England a very much easier matter for William I. 
The Normans quickly recognised the value of a 
fleet, and took steps to have one ready when 
occasion arose by incorporating certain towns on 
the south-east coast — the Cinque Ports — and grant- 
ing to them certain trading and other privileges 
in return for the provision of ships and men for 
a certain number of days yearly. This practice 
continued throughout the Middle Ages, and little 
effort was made to form a navy consisting of ships 
of war. The presence of pirates in the Channel* 
made it essential that every ship should go armed,' 
and it was easy to use these armed merchantmen 
as warships when occasion arose. Moreover, during 
these years one main use of the navy was the con- , 
veyance of soldiers to the Continent to fight in the 
wars with France, and merchant ships did very 
well for this purpose. Nor was there yet any 
g^at development in naval tactics and naval 
strategy : the fleet sailed in a broad line of ships 
abreast ; ship ran against ship as much as possible 
according to size; the ships grappled, and the . 
%ht became practically a land battle fought out . 
the decte of the ships. As tactics plaiyed 
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SQ small a pait the ships were filled vdth soldiers^ < 
and knights in armour and men-at-arms and ar^ersr 
played the same part on sea as on the land . When- 
• ever her king was a strong monarch, England was 
able to claim the title of “ Mistress of the Narrow 
Seas ” ; when her ruler was weak she suffered 
much from pirates who plundered her shipping and 
herseacoast towns. To keep ships in commission 
as a royal navy was as yet unthought of ; even 
when kings like the Edwards built royal ships, 
they were used for mercantile purposes in times 
of peace. It was not until the reign of Henry V. 
that an improvement was made in this direction ; 
he . built some ships of war to help in his French 
conquests, and his efforts to make for England an 
efficient fleet have caused him to be looked upon 
by many as the Father of the English Navy. 

But this title belongs rather to Henry VIII., 
who was greatly interested in naval warfare, and 
Henry VIII. much to, organise the navy as a 
and the fighting forc^. An efficient navy was 
one of the items of the Tudor policy 
. of power, and this branch of that policy was 
especially developed by him. He established 
dockyards for building ^md repairing ships ; fortified • ■ 
Gravesend and Tilbury ; encouraged the designing 
> and building of new ^pes ^f war vessels ; paid/ 

; . much attention to naval tactics ; and appointed 
■ 'commissioners to attend to the details of naval 
administration. Our i^odern navy began to cdme 
into existence under ^his; fostering care, and it . 
; qiiipkly proved its value in several encounter^;; 
C All '^hi| was useful preparation < 
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Dewn iahd the w^t were vefifturing across thk ' 
jjjg Atlantic and were fighting on the Spanish , T 
■ea>4<^ tnain. By this time there had evolved ' 
of Devon. warship well suited for English seas 

and English weather, a ship that compared well - 
with’ the Spanish ships, lay low in the water, . 
kept an even keel, could sail near the wind ah^ 
respond quickly to changes of helm, and a ship 
which carried a very heavy armament for its size. 

At the same time came a new form of tactics' 
admirably suited for these ships ; the old boarding 
tactics following on a movement of the ships in ; 
line abreast were nOw replaced by a movement in 
line ahead, which took full advantage of the sailing 
abilities of the ships and enabled them to use 
the heavy broadside guns with which . 
the ships were fitted. It was these 
changes which made the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada certain, though even 
in this fight only' thirty-four of ope 
hundred and ninety-seven English ships engaged 
were royal ships. 

Under James I. our navy deteriorated sadly, 
while the Dutch were improving theirs. Charles I. ’ 

. tried to restore it to the state in which 
Elizabeth had left it ; but when the, ; 
Civil war broke out, the Protestant'' 

’ feeling in the fleet and the hatred of 
Spahi/'-both legacies from the time of Elizabethan 
iCatfsek^ the seamen to declare for the parliament, *; 
>anfl‘'the i^ee^/ under the Earl of Warwick, helpej};^,> 
grciatty bir itt cdmmand of the seas ih gaining the 
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of the 
Spanish 
Armada, 
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{! , over the long/ The necessity hf 

' jip a strong position in the face of Europe and a 
determination to preserve the Empire intact caused 
Cromwell to have a navy on a large scale. Between 


j 649 and 1651 forty-one new ships of war were 
ndded, the British navy became the lai^est in 
%h.t world, and Cromwell was able to interfere 


effectively in the Mediterranean and elsewhere* 
l^e ships were kept always in commission, and 


officers and men found continual emplo3rment. 
'It still remained the custom to appoint soldiers 


to the command, and Blake, whose chief experi- 
ence of fighting had been his defence of Bridger 
water, was made Admiral. But Blake amply 
justified his choice as a successor of Drake and the 
Elizabethan seamen, and the navy Was known 


and feared throughout Europe. Even the neglect 
and corruption of the reign of Charles II. did not 
prevent it from winning great victories over the 
^ ^ . Dutch, though in 1667 the ships were 
in the laid up for want of supplies, and tfie 
Med^y. Dutch were able to enter the Medway> 
* burn several ships and escape un* 
injured. During this reign came the first parlia* 
mentary recognition of the navy as a separate 


organisation requiring a separate vote for main- 
tenance, and special ^icl^of war for its discipline. 
; At the Revolution of 1688, whatever jealousy 
V ;63dsted in the mindd df the people with respect 
the standing army, t^ere was none in the Matter 
i-of the navy. Its fpc|^oits had been directed ait 
without and n<|t ^ fellow-citizens within the 
^ " Miigdojji. . It had,b4hi^ it, the pfe?tige that came 

^ I' - -'.'v' 
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froni ©rake and Grenville, from' the undying story 
of the Armada, and from the victories of Blake; 
Besides this the growth of commerce, the exten- 
sions of the carrying trade, and the beginnings of 
colonisation made a navy an imperative necessity. 
The developments of naval tactics also made a 
separation of the services necessary, a fact which 
the French had recognised as early as 1672. 
William’s defeats on land were more than com- 
yictory of P^nsated for by the victory at La 
La Hogue, Hogue in 1692, when the French ships 
1692- were defeated in the Channel, chased 
into harbour, and burned as they lay in port. After 
that no invasion of England was to be feared during 
the war. At the end of the century Marlborough 
_ saw the necessity of making the fleet 

of strong in the Mediterranean ; in the 
Gibraltar, year 1704 Gibraltar was captured ; 

the policy begun by Cromwell became 
the fixed policy of English statesmen, and a strong 
Mediterranean fleet remained an important portion 
of our naval dispositions until the rearrangement 
effected a few years ago through the growth of a 
large German navy and our friendship with France. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Schools and Scholars in the Sixteenth and 
i Seventeenth Centuries. 

With the Renaissance our modern educational 
methods and ideals begin to come into operation. 
-Beginnings Revival of Learning led naturally 
of modern to an increased interest in education, 
education, many important writers of western 
-Europe paid much attention to this subject. 
Rabelais, Erasmus, Monjtaigne, Ascham, and others 
pointed out the importance of good methods in 
education, criticised the existing methods and 
curricula in schools and universities, and sug- 
jgested important alterations which led to some 
changes being made.^ These critics of existing 
conditions were veiy much disgusted with the 
^sual course of studies. They found that the 
children in the schools were not being fitted for 
their life as men aifd citizens. The schools were 
making grammarians, but not gentlemen. Children 
,, I were taking the opinions «nd knowledge of others 
ditto their possession Without making it in any 
aense their own. >Thse scholarship they^ were 
:;iacquiring was mert book-learning without any 
'!ap]^cation to, or ancHiiation with, real life. The 
HtUnianistic ccnc^tion of life , said that life 
vWais sbmfething to > be developed to its fullest 




extent, and this involved the moral and phystcjd 
as well as the mental capacity of each individual. 
To do this, however, meant changes in the curricu- 
lum. The classics, and especially Latin, were 
still to remain the most important subject in 
the curriculum, but it was the intention of the 
reformers that the classics should be studied as 
' literature, and not as a medium for gr ammar and 
construing. Other subjects too crept in : physical 
training ; a study of nature at first hand ; geog- 
raphy and history. The methods to be em- 
ployed were to be as gentle and attractive as the 
older ones had been harsh and repulsive. Instruc- 
tion was to be cheerful and pleasant ; learning 
was to come by doing ; work was to be mixed 
with play ; much was to be learned out-of-doors 
by travel and observation. Greater attention 
was also paid to the education of girls. They 
were given opportunities of studying the same 
subjects as boys, and some of the women of the 
Renaissance, such as Lady Jane Grey and Eliza- 
beth, became good scholars. 

But, although the sixteenth century opened 
with such admirable educational ideals, little real • 
change took place. The new education degener- 
ated into a study of the classics which was quite 
as formal as the old scholastic training. There 
was little change in method. The study of 
language was never looked at from the standpoint 
of the bojrs. To the enthusiasts, who were revel- 
in the glories of the new-found literatures of 
‘Greece and Rome, grammar seemed a necessary, : 
■if difficqlt, step to that enjoyment. They felt 





f/f l^at the reading was well worth the struj^le With 
^thie'' grammar. But the boys in school did rtdt 
realise this and felt only the drudgery ; indeed) 
many of them never got beyond that stage. Nor 
Were they helped by the brutality of the punish- 
ments -to which they were subjected. 

• Meanwhile, another class of educational critics 
was appearing in England in the middle clas^i 
' population of the towns, who were 

■ j rising to wealth with the development 

■ of the of industry and commerce. They 

middle much interested in educa- 

tion, and had the great advantage of 
being able to send their children to 
whatever type of school they pleased, for they 
were too rich to be compelled to accept the tra- 
di1;i0nal curriculum of .the grammar schools, or 
eVen of • such schools as Eton and Winchester. 
Moreover, their commercial pursuits brought them 
into close touch with continental life, and they 
were anxious to introduce into the education of 
their children all that they found best there. 
These persons were ais disgusted with the usual 
•' course of studies at schools and universities as 
ever the Humanists had been. When their 


iehildren left these institutions they were in no 
'Wise fitted for their I work in life or for a pl^ce in 
the court or in so|iety. •* Modern languages, so 
'Useful in society and|' in -business, were in ^ school 
tUrticulUm ; arithmetics mathematics, science, or 
■J-Akyr' ebuld be learned i| none of the schools ; nOr 
„eduld a boy leani| thieirfe the accomplishments, 
:iW ^&h<ang, dau|ip^ de^ortnmht, andheraidir^ 






which '^ere Valued so highly in sodety. ’ 
lhese..|iarents wanted was a training which shotijp 
fit their children for practical life, whereas th« 
work of the schools seemed totally divorced from ' 
life. They asked, therefore, for a curriculum which 
should contain modern languages, including the 
mother tongue, mathematics, geography and his- 
tory, music and painting, and, above all, training 
in good manners, in tact in social life, and in good 
behaviour based on moral prindples. 

How far the schools were from such an ideal 
may readily be seen from the curriculum of some 
of the best of them. At Eton in 1536 
School work school assembled for prayers at 
sixteenth six in the morning and worked until 
.. nine. A quarter of an hour was 
*^nturi<M. allowed for breakfast, and then wprJk' ; 

was resumed until eleven. Then c^hie 
dinner, followed by afternoon work until five 
o’clock. The first form spent the whole of every 
morning at Latin accidence or prosody or prose 
composition ; the sixth and seventh continued 
much upon the same lines. At Winchester -in 
the sixteenth century the first bell roused the 
boys from sleep all the year round at five o’clock.; : 
They had then to dress, make their beds, dear 


up :^eir dormitories, and be ready for morning 
chapel by half-past five. Then they went inlp 
the co^ and cheerless schoolroom, without firesr 
place or other means of heating, and worked ,t.^ 
nine, when they had a breakfast of bread and ’ 
dining-hall, Middle school came 
two hours^ interyd, an 4 lasted an hpuT, y 
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^p^eF':'y7!|£; 'at'. tw4ve/ and';^HiQbi" ikAvaa&i$i‘^^^:' 
|i^d' tUl iftve> with - a short iiiterval aboutlj*^^ ' 
past 'three for " bevers/* which consisted of-^ad 
and beer. At five supper was senred in the hall j 
and then the boys occupied their chambers until 
eight. . Then came evensong in the chapel, and 
so; to bed. At Westminster |in the sixteenth 
century the boys rose at five and washed in the 
twisters. Morning school lasted from six to 
eight, the work done being Latin and Greek 
grammar, authors, and prosody. Then came 
breakfast, followed by Latin exercises and trans* 
lations from nine to eleven, then dinner, then 
school from one to three, and again' from four to ‘ 
six. At six came supper, to be followed by study 
until eight, and then bed. Saints' da 3 rs were 
whole holidays, and on.e, half-day a week was also 
panted to the boys. - In all cases a narrow and 
formal study of classical texts and exercises in 
Latin prose and verSe formed the chief basis 
of the curriculum « Whatever children were 

designed for, whatev^ prospects the position;^ 
their parents gave them, all went through the 
same course. Horace, and Virgil were thumbed 


by < the boy who was going to be an apprentice 
as. much as by the l|oy who was intended for the 
university, jhe s(flioolmasters were trained in 
the classical tradi^on^ wind resolutely opposed 
^efforts at reform J TThe schools were cold, bare, . 

forbidding ; w|th| their harsh punisl^mfents 
thfiy must have se|m^ more like prisons .th^ 
l^ieea of happiness.^ 

time 4f fbe; Reformation tyro.TOs 



poitmt type^ of schools for higher education luid» 
been ih existence : the public boarding-schools, 
bl like Eton and Winchester, which drew 
pupils from all parts of the country, 
and day schools, like St. Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylors' in London, which provided an education 
for the sons of well-to-do parents living in the 
larger towns. A few schools such as Shrewsbury , 
tended to combine the two t3rpes. The Reforma- 
tion necessarily interfered with the work of educa- 
tion by the Church, and some grammar schools lost 
their endowments. It was intended to use some of 
the money obtained from the dissolved monasteries 
for educational purposes, but little was used in this 
way. Much was done, however, by private liber- 
ality to restore existing foundations and to create 
new ones ; more than one hundred and thirty 
free grammar schools were founded or remodelled 
in Elizabeth’s reign alone ; and King Edward VI. 

Ne^r and Queen Elizabeth grammar schools 
schools, in various parts of the country tell the 
same tale, though we must remember that the. 
money which founded or remodelled these was in 
most cases the money of private citizens. Such 
schools were for the benefit of the upper and 
middle classes ; there was no system of education 
as yet in which all the poor could share, and poor 
boys and girls went early to work. Something, 
began to be done for the orphans of citizens by 
the foundation of orphanages. Christ’s Hospital, 
founded on the site of the Greyfriars friary in New- 
gate Street, London, developed into an important 
unititution for the care of children. Only the 
voi,. n. — 13 
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of the upper classes had much 6r any^edu- 
The girls of the lower classes found plenty 
qf work in household duties, for a woman's sh^re 
in . the affairs of house and home was still very 
considerable. Baking, brewing, the preparation 
of medicines, care of the garden and the poultry 
were hers, together with spinning and weaving as 
by-occupations for the evenings, and much farming 
work was done by women. 

Thus the new schools were intended for those 
children of well-to-do parents of whom we have 
already spoken ; and their persistence 
in the classical tradition and their op- 
teaching' of position to the introduction of modem 
subjecte subjects at a time when these were in 
great demand led to their decline. In 
some schools the pressure was too great to be 
altogether resisted, and, little by little, the new 
subjects gained an entrance. But even then they 
were only allowed entrance as additional subjects of 
inferior type, taught out of the ordinary school hours 
by masters of inferior standing. It was in this way 
that writing and arithmetic, and later, algebra and 
geometry, obtained practical recognition. English 
and French literature,, and accomplishments like 
fencing and drawing, were regarded as holiday 
occupations ; the fijequency of occasional holidays 
.nnd the absence o4 organised athletics and com- 
pulsory play left j^lenty of time for such pur- 
poses.. I . , 

As the nobility ahd iwell-to-do classes generally 
kept their sons at hpme and refused to allow them 
to ntteiid the school £#d universities, other means 
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of educating them had to be found/ and many 
eiqieriihents were made. One favourite means of 
Education education at this time was that of the 
by private private tutor. Parents who could afford 
to do so engaged a young man to act 
as the educator of their sons at home, and then, as 
the boys got older, at school and university, and 
on the grand tour of the Continent, which was 
often the finish of a boy’s education. Hence we 
find boys attending public schools like Eton and 
Westminster, and also the universities, under the 
care of a private tutor, who was supposed to look 
after a boy’s morals and supply the educational 
deficiencies of the curriculum. Sometimes this 
acted well ; sometimes the private tutor's influence 
on the boy was bad. 

Some parents preferred to send their children 
to France to benefit by the training they could 
or in academies there. But, in 

ioreign spite of the evident . failure of school 
academies, university to' meet the new con- 
ditions of life, there were grave misgivings as to 
the advisability of trusting young English gentle- 
men in foreign academies. The influence of France 
and Italy on them was in many cases a bad one ; 
and with the development of Puritanism greater 
attention was being paid to moral education. 
But there is still the feeling of the necessity of 
training the boy to be a gentleman, and neither 
school nor university provided for this. Scholar 
and man of the world seemed at this time to be 
totally opposed terms. Hie way of reform seemed 
dnly possible by means of new institutions; it wia» 



useless to attempt to remodel the existing schools 
and universities . 

Instead of going to the university* many young 
nien finished thdr earlier education by attending 
or in the Court. In this way they 

Inns of got the benefit of London society and 
the advantage of association with the 
members of the Inns. This afforded them a 
vajpable introduction to public life and public 
affairs. Private and proprietary schools also 
flourished in the towns, owing to the demand for 
modem subjects and the unwillingness of many 
Qj Ijj better-class parents to have their 
private children educated along with the poor, 
schools. These schools were very successful in 
many cases. Some of the best of the grammar 
school masters opened .such schools, and, freed 
from the tradition of the grammar school, they 
became progressive and very capable educationists. 
.Sometimes, too, the ' private tutors of noble 
fmnilies, whose services were no longer required, 
would open select schools of this type. The 
troubles of the Civil war helped in their develop- 
ment, for masters oh both sides who lost their 
.places in the grammar schools began to open 
such schools. Arithmetic, French, writing, and 
; coinmercial subjects, wwe taught, and boarders 
were taken. j » 

Finally, after i66*, another valuable kind of 
school was added ih the academies founded by 
Nonconforming ^ei|y who were then ejected 
. Irbm. th^^^ livings. |^]^hese clergynlen had had 
^^.ttniy^ity training! t^e classics formed a 10^*4 



important subject in their schools, but* modem 
subjects of all kinds were added, and much stress 
Noncon- English. The Noncon- 

formist ‘formist academies became a very im- 
academies, portant type of school, and are in many 
respects the forerunners of modern private schools 
of secondary type. 

It is obvious that the success of these hew 
institutions was only possible at. the expense of 
The the older school and university, which 
universities, continued to decline. Even the de- 
velopments in science which were taking place 
during the seventeenth century and owed much 
to the work of university men, were carried on 
outside their walls . The year 1 662 saw the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society, which originated in the 
meeting of a number of gentlemen interested in' 
science. They held their first meetings in and nehr 
Oxford, then they came to London and were in- 
corporated in 1662 as the Royal Society of London. 
Many of the individual members were or had been 
closely associated with the universities. Among 
them were many illustrious members of the church 
and the aristocracy, as well as scholars like Wilkins 
and Newton. Yet the work of the Society was 
entirely separated from that of the universities, 
and the members of these institutions often attacked 
the Society and were jealous of its work. 

Such were the conditions of higher education 
in the England of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
, centuries. It is little wonder that the endowed 
schools and, universities declined in public esti- 
ni^tibn and entered upon d period of stagns^tibn 
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which continued throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and reacted seriously upon English h^her 
Little education. The education of girls also 
education deteriorated, and by the second half 
for the of the seventeenth century English 
**°*”^‘ women were worse educated than at any 
time since the Revival of Learning. As for the 
chij^ren of the poor, their education can scarcely 
be said to have commenced. They were hurried 
to work at an early age, and grew up in many 
cases in almost total ignorance. Yet by the 
close of the seventeenth century a movement was 
commencing to provide them also with education. 
Charity schools were coming into existence, and 
just as the century was closing the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was estab- 
lished and began to take in hand the question 
of the education of the masses. The movement 
was in no sense a State movement, it depended 
entirely upon the voluntary efforts of private 
individuals, and in its basis was essentially religious. 
Its developments are part of the history of English 
education during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 





VJ ^interior of a TUDOR ioi^DlNG. . KING’S COLLEGE ClIAPRLi 
r. . ' ' f CiOftBRlDOE. . 

ii:'; 1^ faijrtraqeiy vaflting of the ceiling, and the bullions ahd 

. ' iransQmes of the Pei^ndicular Gothic windows. , 



CHAPTER XXX. 
A Famous Builder. 


The Tudor period was marked by much activity 
in building, directed along somewhat different 
Tudor from, those taken by the .^eat 

buSdSg builders of the Middle Ages. It is in 
mainly domestic architecture that the sixteenth 
domestic, excels. The desire for beautiful 

churches was being replaced by a desire for njore 
comfortable and more imposing houses, aiid ' in 
the years of peace which followed the acc^iipn 
of Hfhry VII. the English devoted much att^^on 
to the erection of houses and palaces. The bui^cung 
and restoratioh of churches followed the tradition 
pf, perpendicular Gothic, which had been the forstn 
l^ld- in the fifteenth century, and there was-, little 
^Iteration in this form, or development i?f jt. 
other increased prosperity, of ^e. 

up^ejr- and middle classes brought with ; ii||!a 
for greater privacy, comfort, and ^h* 
Vii^^ce, and this showed itself in the biiil^g 
sew houses and mansions and the alteration md 
fusion of many existing ones to meet the^ : 
desift^. There was also much building of public 
institutions of various kinds, including many 
colleges and other buildings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Some of the architectural tendencies of 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 4 « 7 . 
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the new may also be well studied in the many 
sumptuous tombs of marble and alabaster which 
were placed in the old Gothic churches. 

In these developments two main tendencies 
. are at work. I'he Renaissance had caused the 
Italians to abandon the Gk>thic style 
which they had never really admired, 
RenUssance and to return in great measure to the 

architecture. buUding of the Romans. 

In this return to the classical they were, 
however, influenced by modern needs. In their 
revival two main features are especially noticeable ; 
the use of the dome as the crowning glory of their 
public edifices, and the use of the open courtyard 
surrounded by arcades, in the planning of their 
mansions. The decorations with which their 
buildings were loaded were of course classical ; 
Gothic columns were replaced by classical columns 
surmounted with capitals of the older classical 
type-— Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, or Com- 
posite ; the ornaments of Greek and Roman 
buildings were revived > modified, and adapted. 

These new ideas came to England as early as the 
reign of Henry VII., and Italian influence is visible 
• T?.ari Re architecture of his reign, and in 

that of his son. But side by side with 
these ne^ Rfhaissance ideas there 
remained I thS older English building 
tr^tion, strengthen^ by the manifold example 
of Gothic architectu^ yrhich were present on all 
: sides. Consequently ,;Reii^sance architecture wai' 
slow in 'forcing its way into the countiy. The 
fiiit uses of Rehaissancefwork wejfe in the direction^ 
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of -LQrnaihenI;. The main planning and designing 
of the building remained English, while the orna- 
mentation was Renaissance ; the building was the 
work of English masons, while its decoration was 
entrusted to Italian carvers and sculptors. The 
magnificent chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey is one of the crowning triumphs of English 
perpendicular Gothic architecture ; the tomb of 
Henry and his queen, and that of his mother, are 
Gothic altar tombs richly decorated by Italian 
workers in Renaissance forms. 

It was especially in this ornamentation that Re- 
naissance art found a place in England. The ball' 
flower, Tudor rose, and other Gothic forms were, 
now replaced by wreaths and festoons of foliage 
and flowers. Shields or escutcheons containing 
coats of arms were freely employed, and were often 
supported by cherubs and other figures. These - 
ornaments were used in great profusion and in a 
variety of materials. Terra-cotta, plaster, wood, 
and metal are all to be found in use. Terra-cotta, 
plaques of Italian workmanship may be seen in 
the Tudor portions of Hampton Court Palace, 
which was built by Cardinal Wolsey and Henry 
VIII. Inside the houses of the rich, plaster-work 
began to be common, chimney-pieces and ceilii^ 
especially show Italian ideas at work, and doorways, 
windows, staircases, and the screens of college h^lls 
and the halls of the Inns of Court all show the same 
influence. But with the Reformation the influence 
of Italian work in England came to a sudden stop> 
an4 was replaced, in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Jaihfs I,, by that of Fleinish and German work. I 
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This was neither so skilful nor so artistic nor so 
correct as the Italian work had been. 

By the end of the Tudor period, however, Rcr 
naissance architecture was established in England 
Its effect in in spirit. The old informal 

upon the and variable Gothic methods were now 
being replaced by the more formal and 
.t symmetrical Renaissance forms. Semi- 

circular arches replaced the Gothic pointed ones ; 
the Gothic buttresses were changed for classical 
columns and piers ; the beautiful towers of late 
Gothic churches were no longer built o'n the newer 
edifices, their place being ultimately taken by the 
donae. New requirements were helping in the 
establishment of these new forms. The sermon 
was becoming an all-important part of the service 
of the church, and, for the sermon, two things at 
any rate were necessary — seating accommodation 
for a large congregation, and a view of the preacher 
for as many as possible. Hence the long-drawn 
aisles and multiplied columns of the Gothic church 
gave place to an opeiier form of building ; the 
length of St. Paul’s Cathedral from west front to 
dome is ,a little over 200 feet, and this is carried 
upon two massive and t;hree smaller piers ; at 
Westminster Abbey |a liave length of 320 feet is 
supported by twjelve|colu»ns. In private houses, 
twd private too, the ^arfier importance of the hall 
houses, ■vi^as rapidly Cpassing away. The ‘mul- 
^ tiplication of smaller rocons and the building of long 
galleries as meeting|plnces for conversation and, 
;at times, fqr dancii^, left the hall more or 1^ 
useless except as a m^urs of communication lie- 
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tween different parts of tibe house. Moreover, 
many of the important rooms of the house we^rh 
situated upon the first floor, this communication 
had to be carried on by means of a staircase, 
which therefore became one of the important 
features of the house, and much decoration was. 
lavished on it. 

The increased importance of the house led also 
to alterations in its general plan and airangement. 
Two main types of houses developed from the older 
English forms of the Middle Ages : the one, the 
courtyard t3rpe, associated with the older castle 
and the Italian palace ; the other an E-shaped or 
H - shaped building, developed from the oldeir 
manor-house with its large hall flanked by solar 
and retiring rooms at one end, and by the kitchen 
quarters at the other. The closed courtyard was 
soon abandoned in favour of more light and an 
extensive view, and this E-shaped type of house, 
which some contemporary writers affirm to bc 
associated with the devotion of Englishmen to 
their- Virgin Queen, became a favourite 'ibrm. 
The small central arm of the letter formed a porch 
or entrance to the hall and staircase, and the wings 
allowed of large and lofty rooms. In the building of 
their houses the earlier Tudors used a long, flat brick 
of a deep purple or plum colour, which is at times 
relieved by a pattern in blue bricks. St. James’s 
Palace and Hampton Court are splendid exahiples, 
which illustrate also the bold and lofty chimney 
stacks with which they broke the sky-lines of their 
buildings. Towards the end of the century many 
h^f-ti^bered houses were built. They may still be 
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96^ in mnny parts of the country ; Staple Ini^'^fl 
Hblborh is a very gOod London specimen. Ev^ii 
where attempts were made to introduce clas^cal 
'forms, older Gothic features remained, and oriels, 

. bay windows, and low gables showed that English 
ideas were persisting. 

But in spite of the obvious beauty of the Grothic 
style for ordinary everyday purposes, the builders 
iiierise neglected English methods and began 
of the to copy Renaissance methods. The 
architect, change did not come about without 
many mistakes being made. The newer Renais- 
sance forms, with their dependence upon symmetry 
and' proportion, required the master mind of an 
architect who should plan and overlook the whole 
and keep all its parts in due subordination. But 
this had never been the English way. The master 
mason and other workers had had, in the past, 
full scope in their respective tasks ; even in the 
building of the new palace at Hampton Court the 
same condition held, though Wolsey himself, and 
later, Henry VIII., overlooked the work and took 
a close personal interest in what was being done. 
Now in the seventeenth century the times were 
ripe for an architect who should plan the whole 
work carefully, and ^ould then superintend arid 
co-ordinate the workers in the construction of it. 
, It Was only in this ■vfey tlmt the strange and ir- 
regular blends of Gothic and Renaissance forms 
cotild be avoided. 4 % ' * 

Hence we begin Ito Lear of the architect as 
an; all-important factor Jin English building, and 
alrUbst immediately ?w4’ are face to face with 



one, of our great Renaissance builders in thifs person 
pt Inigo Jopes, a member of the court of James l. . 

Inigo He was first associated with the court 

Jones as a producer of the popular masques 
of Jonson and other writers, and was responsible 
for the scenery and machinery of many of the 
most important of them. After a visit to the 
G)ntinent he became also well versed in the develop- 
ments of architecture under the Italian Renais-- 
' sance, and he succeeded admirably in adapting 
the Italian ideals to English needs. Most of his 
schemes were only partially carried out ; but of 
his works, the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, 
which was intended as a portion of a large Stuart 
palace to be built there, remains as one of the best 
examples of Renaissance architecture in England, 
It was this architect’s great glory that he started 
a new classical building development which 
freed England from the failures of Elizabeth’s 
reign with its German and Flemish influences, 

* and brought our architecture into contact with 
Italian influences at their best, without sacrificing 
what was good in the older English work. His 
efforts were cut short by the Civil war, and it was 
from one of the windows of the Banqueting Hall ' 
that his master and patron, Charles I., stepped . 
fprth to execution. The Commonwealth pmod 
was not remarkable for its developments in archi*» 
tectpre’, but with the Restoration building com-, 
menced again, and the work of Inigo Jones passed 
mto the hands of a very famous English architect, 
Christopher Wren, 

, . was a scholar of Wadham College^ Oxford> 






becariie fcno^ as an e3tce|iitio,n?lly ' 
/ lioiod’' mathematical and scientific scl^Iar. By 
Sij ^the time he was thirty he was Professor' 
Christopher of Astronomy at Oxford. His genius 
,Wren. always showed a strongly practical 
bent . When he turned his attention to architecture 
he was able to utilise his mechanical and mathe- 
matical knowledge to very good advantage. 
Unltke his predecessor, Inigo Jones, Wren never 
visited Italy, and his knowledge of continental 
architecture was gained from books and illustra- 
tions, and from a six months’ visit to Paris, in 
1(566, at a time when French Renaissance archi- 
tecture was at a very high point. His oppor- 
tunity came with the Great Fire of London, 1666, 
which demolished a large portion of the Gty, 
and cleared away the remnants of the plague of 
the preceding year. 

Had Wren been giv^ a free hand we should 
;* have had a modern London of broad streets and 
: open squares and spaces, with noble public build- 
« ings based upon classical models. The plan which 
he prepared is still in existence, and shows us 
what might have been. But lack of money and 
difficulties of ownership* immediate needs 

> of the London merc]|ants and shopkeepers, pre- 
Vefited any reconstifuction of this kind. The 
; people were anxious Ito ^dP their dwelling-houses 
and, plages of busineis standing once more. The 
! : T3ty was rebuilt uponfthe old lines, and our .modem 
, ".'.London city streets fpllpw in the main the course ■ 

Wren was abl| to shbw his genius was 







in TC-erection of the churches ^nd other public 
building^ whidi the fire had destroyed. He had 
Wren and a "share in the rebliilding of no fewer 
St. Idol’s than fifty - four llondon churches, 
Cathedral, masterpiece is modenl St. ' 

Paul’s, whose magnificent dome so completely 
dominates the City. No man could possibly 
desire a grander monument than this, a fact which ‘ 
the I^tin inscription upon his tomb in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s emphasises. Its translation is as 
.follows : “ Beneath is buried Christopher Wren, 
architect of this church and city, who lived for 
more than ninety years, not for himself, but for 
the public good. Reader, if thou seekest his 
monument, look around.” Wren’s work is best 
seen in his towers and steeples, which are to be ' 
found in all parts of the city of London. He 
recognised that the body of his buildings, hidden 
away in the narrow streets and among the houses, 
would show but little, and so he paid considerable 
atteution to that portion of them which rises 
above the general level of the surrounding build- 
ings. Hence the beauty of the steeples and 
domes with which his churches are surmounted. 
He' was fortunate, too, in finding clever artists in 
wood, stone, and iron to help him in the decoration 
of his work. The wood carving of Grinling Gibbons 
and his pupils is famous everywhere, and some 
of this finest examples of it are to be found in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The carving in stone ; . 
of Cibber and Bird, and the ironwork of Jean 
Tijou, |we alsp notable illustrations of Renaissance 
oifiaiiient. ^ 

YOt.n.^14 





also did imuoh: wori for hobl^meh^ 
olh^^who weire blilding laree dnd- stately hbmira" 


Ottier ' in various parts Of 'the country at this 
.work by time., One of his greatest efforts;,^ 
, . .Wren, direction was the alteration arid 


enlargement of Hampton Court Palace for William 
IjiJ, "Even more /successful was the completion 
of Greenwich Hospital, which already contained 
vJbrk done by Inigo Jones. Wren was also respon- 
sible for the building of Kensington Palace, and 


for many buildings associated with the colleges of 
Orsford and Cambridge. His example, following 
upon the . work of Inigo Jones, turned the direc- 
tion of English domestic architecture towards 
Renaissance forms, and he was succeeded in the 
eighteenth century by a number of architects who 
continued his work ih that direction, but were 
Very inferior to him id the work they produced. 




GREENWICH HOSPITAl. FROM THE THAMES. 

Aa«zample of a building in the Reasdssance stvle of architecture. Built by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 


John Milton and John Dryden. 

Two writers, Milton and Dryden, stand out above 
all their fellows in the history of the literature 
John of the second half of the seventeenth 

Milton century. The one, Milton, belongs to 

the Elizabethan age, which comes to a close in 
him. It is a glorious close, for, after Shakespeare, 
he is its greatest representative ; typical of it, 
too, in very many ways, combining in his single 
person something of almost all that has gone 
before, the allegory of the Middle Ages, the fullness 
of learning of the Renaissance, and the moral 
fervour of the Puritan Reformation. The other, 
and John Dryden, twenty-one years younger, 
Dryden while fully alive to the merits of the 
past — ^for in ho other writer of his time do we find 
more cordial recognition of the greatness of Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Chaucer — ^is just as essentially 
the irepresentative of that new England which 
came into being at the Restoration. He is the 
servant of his time, ready to supply the current 
demand in literature, willing to serve the fashion 
of the moment ; too much so, indeed, for to sonie 
extent he prostrated his genius to be in accordance 
with his age. Both reflect in large measure in 
their ymtings the feelings and aspirations of their 

4*9 
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fcontemporaries, but with this difference, thaf^Mle 
Dryderi mixed alwa3rs with the crowd and ^er 
compared finger on the pulse of it, Milton’s 

and soul whs like a star and dwelt apart, 
jcontrasted. ^ pathetic Puritan figure in the midst 
of the new, careless, immoral London which had 
grown up around him. The attitude taken by 
each of these men at the death ,of Cromwell 
illustrates this well. The older man busied him- 
self with a scheme to establish a free common- 
wealth in the State, and proclaimed his repub- 
licanism when all the nation was rejoicing in the 
possibility of a king once more ; the younger, who 
had paid poetic tribute to the memory of Cromwell 
after his death, became an active helper of the 
new order of things, and wrote verses in support 
of Charles II. and his party. The one made a 
last effort for the freedom of former days which 
was now in danger <Jf becoming license and ex- 
travagance ; the other represented that very 
necessary restraint and obedience to rule and law 
and order which English literature and English 
politics required at this time. 

Milton was eight years old when Shakespeare 
died. As he grew towards manhood he benefited 
Miitbn’s attention of parents who 

boyhood were adxiousi* to give him the best 
. and youth, educati(fo the times afforded, and at 
Si. Paul’s School ahd Christ’s College, Can^bridge, 
he was known as an, excellent classical scholar. 
Before leaving the itoiversity he had written a 
htiinber of poems/ which included two SonMIs, 
dn Epitaph on Sfu^esipearei and- & more afnbitldiis 
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ihe Morning of Christ's Nativity, His 
p^ents had intended him for the Church, but under 
the Puritan influences then strong at Cambridge, 
he felt this to be impossible, and, after leaving 
the university, he was permitted to settle down 
in retirement at Horton in Buckinghamshire, and 
to continue his studies with the object of becoming 
a poet. To Milton this object was not one which 
could easily be attained. He felt that “ he who 
woiUd not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem,” and to attain to this ideal there 
was necessary ” devout prayer to that eternal- 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out His seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom He pleases”; and also “ industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, and insight 
into all seemly and generous arts and affairs.” 
Such was the spirit in which Milton entered upon 
His early his chosen task. The first-fruits of his 
poems, labour came in the form of several 
poems, the last of them completed before he was 
thirty, . and all of them masterpieces of English 
literature. They show how carefully he had been 
reading the classics, and how greatly his receptive 
mind had been influenced by the writers of the 
It^ian Renaissance, by the work of Spenser and 
his followers, and by. the study of Jonson and 
Shakespeare ; and they give us glimpses of the wide 
,rs^e of reading he had already covered. Some 
i.9^fu{^toral poems; L* Allegro and II Peraerosd 
:t4U;hf.i^spectively and in balanced contrast of the 
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events. , of a day in the life of a man when is 
joyoi|s and contented, and when he is thouj^tful 
and contemplative. Lycidas is a pastoral elegy in 
which Milton laments the death of a Cambridge 
acquaintance. It contains a passage denouncing 
those clergy who, in his opinion, are not doing their 
duty to their flocks — a passage which warns us 
that Milton is . likely to be on the side of Puritan 
and parliament against Laud and the king. 
Arcades and Comus are two masques in which 
Milton brings to perfection this courtly dramatic 
form, and gives it a moral purpose in the lessons 
he makes it teach. 

All this time, too, Milton was revolving in his 
mind the possibility of writing some great work, 
instead of these, to him, literary exercises — a work 
which would make him* famous for ever. At this 
time he inclined to the classical dramatic form as 
the proper mode of expression, and was especially 
charmed with the idea of weaving his plot around 
the story of Arthur and his Knights, though he 
was not insensible to the merits of the great story 
of the loss of Paradise for such a purpose. But 
more years of prepuation were necessary yet, 
and to complete his education he commenced a 
foreign tour, moving; across France into Switzer- 
land and Italy, making Ij^iends everywhere, and 
gaining introduction^ to many important contin- 
ental scholars and writers. From this journey he 
was called back to actfoxt by the news of the 6rea<^ 
b^tyifeen king and parliament, and, abandoning 
h(.piUch desired 'visif tb. Greece and Athens, he 
riowly/tetraced .Ms ste^ and eame to England.. 
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When he reached home he beghn to take part 
in the wordy warfare of the time, and wrote 

His work pamphlets from the stand- 

for tte point of the Puritans. These prose 
Common- works are chiefly valuable to us, be- 
wealth. ^,a^gg them Milton at times strikes 
a personal note and tells us of himself. There is 
one, however, which merits special notice, the 
Areopagiiiea, a passionate plea for a free press and 
for freedom of thought, made at a time when the 
parliamentary party to which he belonged was 
attempting to suppress both. During the twenty 
years 1640 to 1660 he put aside the great poem 
he had hoped to write and busied himself in his 
country’s affairs. In 1649 'his knowledge of Latin 
caused him to be appointed Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues to the Council of State, and it fell to him 
to defend the English people against the attacks 
of continental writers, who were denouncing them 
for the execution of their king. In 1652 these 
His strenuous years told upon an already 
blindness, enfeebled eyesight, and he became 
totally blind. Yet he still laboured on, and wrote 
only a few sonnets instead of the great poetic work 
for which he had been preparing. Some of these 
sonnets are treasures of their kind. 

On the death of Cromwell he ojJposed the return 
of Charles IL, and for a time his life was in danger ; 
His friends saved him and he was 

Paradise able to live in retirement. He now 
» ■ . returned to his' earlier desire and com- 

pos^’ his great epic poem, Paradise Lost, which 
was published in 1667. In this he rose to the height' 
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genius in the subKmitj?' of ;hi8 thouglii/i tH^I 
i’^maHchble breadth of his knowledge, the ihagni"*- 
fieence of his expression, and the grandeur of his 
Versification. The blank verse which Marlowe 
had. first' used and Shakespeare had carried to so 
^eat. a perfection for dramatic purposes, now 
received its consummation in Milton’s epic. No 
ojj^ can read many lines of his poem without 
feeling the power and variety of his poetic form. 
In the third book he speaks of his blindness in the 
following lines : 

“Thus with the year . 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev*n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

' ' Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, at^d ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of mfen 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 

And wisdom .at one -entrance quite shut out: 

So much the rather : thou Cel^tial light 
, Shine inward, and mind through all her powers 

Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence ' 

V - ' Purge and disperse^ that I may see and tell 

: ; ’ Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

■ ' ' ' ■ ' i 

Xbe Paradise Lost wjas' followed by an epic poem- 
^■paradise Regained, by Samson A^dnis&s, 

Urania after the (^eek model, which shows Us 
Siftniscu blind and k icaptive, the sport jf the 
i^iSIstincs yet triUnipl^nt oVer his Cneihi^ ixi V 
^Oforioius'd'eath..- '• 

/f4;ltcejpt for Milton^ the Puritans 

but little poetry, for ■ poetry was courtly and 
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MEKTING OF MILTON AND ANDREV 
{From the picture hy G. H. Bcu£^hici 
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marked the cavaliei*. The Puritan poet next to 
Milton in importance . was Andrew Marvell, - his 
Other friend and his assistant in the ojSice' 
Puritan of Secretary for Foreign Tongues. Mar- 
veil, like Milton, was no fanatic, 
but a lover of nature and of books, a scholar 
of no mean order, and a patriotic Englishman 
genuinely interested in the welfare of his country: 
In a well-nigh perfect HorcUian Ode on Cromwell's 
Return from Ireland, he recognises Cromwell’s 
ability and sees in him the one man who can bring 
peace to his distracted country, but he pays tribute 
also to the nobility of Charles I., as shown especially 
in the manner of his death.. After the Restoration , 
he sat in parliament as member for Hull, and 
showed his disgust at the immoral court of White- 
hall, and the degradation of England in the affairs 
of Europe, by trenchant satires in which he is not 
afraid to point out the strength and success of 
Cromwell's foreign policy. 

The cavaliers continued to follow the lyrical 
traditions of Jonson and Donne. Some, and 
.fjjg notably Vaughan, Crashaw, and Her- 
Cavalier bert, applied their talent to the making 
poets. religious verse.; others used it to 
write of love in many polished lyrics which follow 
the Elizabethan form, though they show less < of 
strength and more of artifice than those of thefr, 
predecessors . The finest of these vvriters is Herrick, ■ 
who also wrote many religious poems. Othiere of l 
.impprtance are Carew and Waller, and Montrose, ^ 
Suckling, and Lovelace, three brave soldiere who; 
fought and suffered for their king. Two of Love-- 
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> lace% pcfems. To Lutasta on Going to the War^," At^'^ 
To Althea, from Prison, are perfect lyrics whicW - 
every one should read. 

In prose the Puritan has more to show. Milton 
gave up a considerable portion of the best days of 
his life to it. The Saints’ Everlasting Rest of 
Richard Baxter, one of the Nonconforming clergy 
of,,i662, became a Nonconformist classic, and was ’ 
found until recent times in many Puritan house- 
holds. Even wider than this was the appeal of 
John John Bunyan, the son of a poor Bedford- 
■Biibyan. shire tinker. His life and work stand' 
out in vivid contrast with those of the writers of 
the Restoration court, and present a much truer 
reflection of the temper and outlook of the English - 
people generally. It was in Bedford jail, where 
. he- was confined for unlicensed preaching, that 
Bunyan wrote the first part of his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress from this World to that which is to Come, an 
unequalled religious allegory, and the one great 
contribution of a man of the lower classes to what 
is really Elizabethan literature. For though the 
book was not published until 1678, its passionate 
feeling and unconscious art link it with the spirit 
of the earlier times. Its language shows how 
' thoroughly Bunyan j had studied his Bible, and 
the* whole work is iharkqd by clearness and sim- 
plicity, alike in its cl^er allegory, its naive humour, 
its diaracter paintihg, its realistic dialogue, and 
ite vivid descriptions'.- It is no wonder that mafay 
^generations of all sorts and conc^itions of English 
'people have found enjoywient in the book. Bunyaff? 
al^ 'Wrote a sketch of his’ own early life and- coai* 



vi^pn^ yrhich he ealled Grace Abounding unkf Me, 
the CHiff of Sinners, exid othex 

Other men wrote historical or philosophical 
treatises, and there were men too who in these 
troublous times stood somewhat aside in con-; 
templation : Sir Thomas Browne, a physician, 
who wrote of Urn Burial and of other matters, 
curious and antiquarian, and also analysed his 
own religious beliefs in a work called Religio 
Medici ; and Izaak Walton, a London linen draper, 
who wrote the Compleat Angler, full of a simple 
love of country scenes and country things. Of 
the naany other prose writers it is impossible here 
to speak. 

Most of the work of which we have so far spoken, 
with the notable exception pf Bunyan's, belongs to 

Dryden times of Charles I. and the Common- 
as wealth. After the Restoration a 
playwright, change took place in Epglish 

literature, and the leading features of the change'* 
are well exemplified in the work of Dryden. When 
the theatres were reopened, Dryden speedily 
took the first place as a playwright. He placed -his 
talent at the service of the Court, which now con-- 
trolled the stage to such an extent that the 
theatre represented the feelings and desires of the , 
courtiers alone, and not the wishes of the middlo . 
and lower classes as so many Elizabethan plays 
had done. Even before the death of Cromwell, . 
William Davenapt, who carried bn to some 
emient the .Elisabethan tradition, had gained per-.; 
misslbn to^ give musical performances, and had 
ptiii^uood, in ifiSS, an operatic {day. The Siege of,. 
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Bindes. After 1660 there was much, use of soeheiy 
and music, and actresses now played the women’s 
parts — a fashion that had commenced in the reign 
of Charles I. Elizabethan dramas were put aside 
for the heroic drama — plays which told in rh3rming 
couplets of the loves and wars of kings and princes, 
.and preached the importance of monarchs and the 
necessity of passive obedience on the part of their 
subjects. The whole theatrical atmosphere be- 
came unreal and “ stagy ” ; there no longer existed 
. the reality and truth to nature of the Shakespearean 
play, all was affectation and obvious fiction. This 
form held the stage for several years, though it was 
at last displaced, under Dryden’s genius, by imita- 
tions or adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays — im- 
provements of them Dryden and his contem- 
poraries would have called them. Political plays 
also were written with the object of spreading 
doctrines in accordance with the views of the 
Court. Playwrights now began to take sides and 
to quarrel over the • merits of their respective 
political parties. Thomas Shadwell was Dryden’s 
great Whig opponent. Two authors, Nathaniel Lee 
and Thomas Otway^ did something to bring back 
tragedy of the Elizabethan kind, with its pathos and 
its choice of characters from all ranks of society. 

The climax of the )[lesto^tion drama was reached 
in- a series of artificial and witty, though often 
Itestoration coarse ^d ! immoral, comedies, which 
comedies, reflect t^e thoughts and mannei^, not 
<pf t^ie English peop^ generally, but of that section 
, it which was assqci^ed with the Court car' aped 
. Ite! ways. Dryden,? of icourse, wrote comedy, but 
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his ‘ was of the kind whicK Fletcher had itoade 
so popular, and ShadwOll continued to present 
humours in the vein of Ben Jonson. It was. 
Etheredge, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar, men who belong to the closing years of 
the century, who gave a new turn to the comedy 
of manners by their witty and polished presenta- 
tions of contemporary society. 

Alongside this dramatic work there went also- a 
continuous stream of poetry, and here, as else- 
where, Dryden reigned supreme. He wrote some 
stanzas on the death of Cromwell, and others in 
praise of the Restoration and of Charles II. He 
produced a long narrative poem, the Annus 
Mirabilis, which tells of the Great Fire and Plague, 
and he plunged vigorously into the popular satiric * 
Restoration verse of the time. Satire had been 
satire. developing slowly in our literature, 
and there had been several exponents of this form 
before 1660. After this date Marvell satirised the 
Court and its failures, John Oldham attacked 
the Jesuits at the time of the Titus Oates plot, 
and Samuel Butler poured a flood of ridicule upon 
the Puritans in his Hudibras — a long poem in mock 
heroic style, which depicts with pitiless ridicule 
the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of Sir Hudibtas, 
a Presbyterian Don Quixote, and his independent 
squire , Ralpho . Dryden and his political friends and 
opponents used satire as a weapon of political war- 
fare ; and Dryden 's word-portraits of his 
works of opponents in his Absalom and Ahitophet 
' , Dryden. Flecknoe are masterpieces 

of satiric, power. Religious problems were closely 
VOL. II.— 15 



as^ctated ivithi this j^olitical ti^ubles of’the ^line^ 
aiid Dryden attempted also to .justify the attifude 
, taken up by the Court by means- of theological 
afgiuments in yerse. His Religio Laid, 1682, 
defended the position of the English church ; in 
1687, after the accession of James II., he wrote 
a Ipng allegory, entitled The Hind and the Panther, 
which argues on behalf of the Roman church. 
With the Revolution of 1689 and the triumph of 
the** Whigs, Dryden lost his position as Poet 
Laureate, and was compelled to go back to the 
drama for a .living. Some translations from the 
^classics which he made for Tonson, a publisher, 
for insertion in Tonson’s Miscellany, caused him 
to turn his attention to this class of work, and the 
' closing years of his life were spent in translations of 
Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, and Homer, and in modernised 
adaptations of Chaucer. * 

Much of this work was written in the heroic 
couplet he had used iff his first dramatic works. 

Iljg In the later days of Elizabethan 
heroic poetry there had been a reaction 
couplet, against the irregularity and license 
of the many lyrical- forms of verse employed, 
and a desire for a more regular and orderly form 
of versification. Aft^r 1660 this desire was in- 
leased by the grea|: change in subject-matter 
which brought into pronunence the social and 
political sides of l|fe;- and gave rise to the 
satirical and philosophital poetry of whic^ we 
■hsive spoken. Hencef tl^e developed th6 heroic 
couplet, an orderly ^ci|restrained form of v^e 
: spited for the niw fatter of poetiy; . Com- 



mend&g with the y^rtc of Denham and Waller, . 
'this, form was brou^t to perfection by Drydeh, 
and we may give here as a good example of it the • 
opening lines of The Hind and the Panther. They , 
may profitably be compared with the example 
of Milton’s blank verse we have quoted from 
Paradise Lost. 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

^ Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged ; 

' Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

' Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts ; and many uringed wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

, And doomed to death, though fated not to die." 

But though most of the verse of the Restoration 
poets was in this form, lyrical poetry was by no 
means extinct. Dry den wrote odes, and intro- 
duced many fine songs into his dramas ; and along- ■ 
side the poets of which we have beefl speaking 
there moved another set of poets, closely associated 
'Court poets Court and constituting a small 

of the society of their own. Witty and clesver 
Restoration, jjjggg j^en undoubtedly were, but their 
wit was depraved and their cleverness shallow. 
Talent they undoubtedly possessed, but their 
talent was employed for ignoble purposes, and 
their lyrics seem msignificant when compared with 
. those of the .courtiers of Charles I. They included 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of ^Rochester 
and Dorset, and Sir Charles Sedley. In indifferent- 
age they might possibly have become noble patrons 
^ of English men of letters. 
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Prose writing also changed considerably duri|^ - . 
, this period, and here again Dryden was a pioneer'^ 
Restoration and master craftsman. The new prosfe 
prose, is distinctly modern in form, simple 
instead of involved, suitable as a medium of ex- 
pression for all .practical purposes. Many forms 
of prose work appear : Cowley wrote persona! 
essays ; Temple wrote elegant essays in the 
manner, of a genteel amateur scholar ; Halifax 
u^ed the essay for political purposes ; Dryden 
produced critical essays and prose prefaces to 
his dramatic works. Clarendon in his History, of 
t the Great Rebellion, and Sprat in his History of the 
•f Royal Society, show a tremendous advance upon 
the , chronicle histories of Hall and Holinshed ;• 

• Locke used the new prose for his philosophy.- 
There is quite a rage for memoirs and diaries, and 
we get such historical* treasures as the works of 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Roger North. The novel 
and the newspaper are also in evidence. England 
was now possessed of a prose which enabled her 
writers to express themselves on . every kind of 
subject — a prose which was to become perfected 
in the hands of Swiff and Steel and Addison. 



BOOK III. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Growth of Colonies and Dependencies. 

“ TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG.” 

/ . 

England was late in entering into the field of 
colonial expansion and her possessions made but 
' Colonial slow progress during the seventeenth 
expansion, century. The two most important eras 
of growth of the British Empire are those of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In the 
seventeenth century the people who left England 
to settle in other lands generally did so in order to 
find beyond the sea a place in which they would 
Reasons follow their own religious 

_ for beliefs and practices, for at that time 
emigra^. religious toleration can* 

scarcely be said to have existed in any European 
country. But in the eighteenth, and especially in 
the n^eteenth. century colonisation was resorted 
^bi> as a means of relieving the pressure of over- 
« j^ttbition at home, and many people left our 




; $||pte8 in search of a hew hoihe and 4 
; ;^3^elihood which they fouhd iti difficnit to ph^tain' 
ih England. It is these persons who haya b^H, 
the builders of the British Empire. They have 
played a more impoitant part in its development 
than our soldiers have done. Our Empire has 
been- built up by colonisation rather than by 
conquest. 

, During the eighteenth century three parts of the 
world especially attracted Europeans as colonial^ 
and trading centres, the mainland, of North 
America, the West Indies, and India. In one of 
these, however, colonisation in the true sense was 
impossible, for in India the native population forms 
the vast majority of the people, and the part of 
the European has been that of governor and 
director. In all these places England found other 
.Europeans already in’ the field. Spain, France, 
and Holland were formidable competitors, and 


competition with these countries led to considerable 
friction. During the same period also England 
£ j j became Iciosely associated with .these 
wd countries m European politics, at first 


Euroi^n 
jralitics 
in the 


by the secession of William III., Whose 
‘Dutch interests led him to wage wjff 


eighteenth y^th Fiance, and then through the 
^ . centtoy. George 1., who was not 

Kii^ of Engla|idi bjjt also a German ruler of 
•j^anover and therifoi^ much concerned in what 
up^n|the Continent. It becaxae 
; TOd/dUty of Englanl to guard the balance of ppwer, 
in .Europe, to che<^ i|be oyerwoening anibition 

t l^ower which at wprldrdonaihiibnifi*t 



pi*otect thfc interest® of the' weaker nations, to 
sMve for the recognition of international promise® 
and er^agements and for the sanctity of treaties, ' 
and, abdve all, to seek for European peace. In, 
pursuit of these objects she became the antagonist"^ 
of France, and France was also her competitor in 
America and in India. Hence the struggle for 
-European control was often fought out in these 
latter countries instead of upon European battle- 
fields. 

In all dealings with their colonies the European 
nations looked upon monopoly of trade as a first 
essential, and were strongly opposed to 
any trade on the part of the colonies 
of with continental rivals or their colonies. 

colonists were not always ready 
to recognise this, and there was much 
smuggling and illicit trading between colonists of 
different nationalities and between the European 
nations to which they belonged. Hence there 
existed a state of almost continual warfare, both 
in the colonies, and also in those places, such as 
India and West Africa, where Europeans were 
present simply as traders, and where their posses- 
sions were chiefly trading stations established to 
help and encourage trading operations. When 
Ftench or Spanish traders and the officials of' 
French and Spanish colonies were opposed to 
English traders and officials, the situation began 
tO' assunle an international aspect'. It. was im- 
possible for the Government at home to view their 
.quhijj^le ivith unconcern, and England was at war 
' inffiuniy p^s of the. world for more than half of 
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‘ the years included in the period 1688 to 1815,. 
As this period progressed, too, England and France 
betame the great rivals ip the colonial field. 
'Spain, it is true, was also a great colonial Power, 
‘but her position was mainly that of ally and 
fellow-sufferer with France. Holland had already 
been weakened by Cromwell, and even her associa- 
tion with England during the reign of William III. 
jjroved of little lasting benefit to her. From this 
century of colonial struggle England finally emerged 
victorious, though with the loss of a considerable 
jportion of her first colonial empire. The decisive 
factor in all cases was the command of the seas ; 
and . here England benefited considerably by her 
insular position, just as France suffered also from 
her continental embroilments. 

It will be well for us to consider separately the 
developments of the Rmpire during the eighteenth 
century in each of the three areas we 
have mentioned. The English stations 
develop- or factories in India were not under the 
170^^15 control of the home Government, 

but belon^d to the East India Company, 
of which we have already spoken. This Company 

In India in India its own staff of 

officials jand soldiers. Its growth was 
greatly hampered % the presence of rival French, 
Dutch , and Portugijese tjaders , of whom the French 
. were the most imp|}rtant. The death of Auruhg- 
zebe, the last Great jfkfogul, in 1 707, was followed by 
the breakdown of |hef great Indian Mohammedan 
enipire, and the Ruj^pean companies in India 
. seized the opportunity to increase their authority. 




IN THtt SBKVICB OF THB BAST INDIA COUFANY. 

The Fort at Madras. 





^JPrench were; well served by' an» able and ■ ; 

. edei^tij: administrator, Dupleix. He discovered 
that much might be done by small bodies of natiye 
troops (sepoys) if they were trained by European 
officers, and he built up an army of this type which , 
enabled him to make himself master of southern ' 
India. The English in Madras were in despahr 
until their failing fortunes were restored by the. 

courage and skill of a young clerk named 
Robert Clive, who seized Arcot, fortified 
and defended it successfully against the Frenchi 
and taught the native rulers that Englishmen 
were greater military leaders than the French were. 
Dupleix was recalled to France in 1 754 and English 
control of the Carnatic was assured. 

After the victory of Qive at Plassey (1757) the 
Company was also supreme in Bengal, and subse- 
quent victories destroyed French opposition and 
left the Company without any formidable European 
rival in India. Difficulties followed through the 
misrule and corruption of Company officers, the ^ 
necessity of finding good dividends' for Company 
directors and shareholders, trouble at home through 
political opponents, and the intrigues of the 
French in Mysore. It became necessary for the 
home Government to interfere. The Government 
reorganised the Company and created the office of 
Governor-General of India. Warren Hastings was , 
Vferren the first governor-general, and the 
Hastings, greatest man who has ever held this , 
important post. He succeeded in maintaining ^0 
position of the English in India in spite of grrat 
fi^diiltios which iucluded the combined attacks oi 



a: number of hatiye princes. After his rettirilK ih‘ 
1784 Pitt’s India Bill gave the Crown supr^^P , 
power over the Company with the rig;ht of homini^ 
tion of the Governor-General and the Board of 
Control at home. Succeeding governors were able 
to add to the territories already possessed by the. 
Company, and English influence was also made 
predominant in a large number of the remaining 
native States. Napoleon had visions of attacking 
England in India and of founding a great Eastern 
empire, but his schemes came to nought with the 
destruction of his fleet by Nelson at the Battle of 
the Nile, and by the gallant defence of Acre by 
Sir Sidney Smith. Finally in 1813 the Company’s 
monopoly of trade was taken from them and 
Ei^lish trade with India increased very con- 
siderably. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century our 
West Indian possessions included Barbadoes, a 
In the flourishing, island whose planters ex- 
Wrat ported sugar, cotton, tobacco, and in- 
Indies. digo, Nevii, Montserrat, St. Christopher, 
and Jamaica, which had been taken from Spain 
durii^ the Commonwealth period. These posses- 
sions were very prosperous and did a great trade 
with the mother wuntry. France, too, held a 
number of these islands, and her trade with them 
was considerable. iDiiring the trade wars of the 
eighteenth century |naiiy of these French islands 
passed into the hajiidf of the English, ovjng to 
. 'England’s comman|l pf the seas. Thus by 1815 
“ England had acquiri|d fonsiderable holdings in the 
/^«5t indies, as well^a^British Guiana and British 
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Honduras, tWo iinportant settleth^uts on the main-' 
land of Central America. The West Indian l^de ' 
mereased continuously, and the islands formed the 
most important and prosperous portidn of our 
eighteenth-century Empire. 

At the beginning of that century the English 
settlers in North America held the territory between 
On the Alleghany mountains and the 

Tnainianti Atlantic Occan from Nova Scotia to 
of North Florida, which was then a Spanish 
possession. The French occupied 
Canada, then consisting of the area around the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, to the north 
of the New England States, and also Louisiana, . 
a province at the mouth of the Mississippi, to the 
south of Carolina. Their explorers were *also 
venturing upon the Mississippi, and by virtue of 
their occupation of these territories they were 
claiming the rearlands of our American colonies. 
Had this claim been acknowledged, the English 
colonists would have been shut in between the 
mountains and the sea, and expansion westwarcb ' 
would have been impossible. 'The struggle of the 
colonists to prevent this was one of the causes of 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), a war which 
spread over the greater portion of ^rope, and left 
England victorious, and, as compared > with 
competitors, relatively more powerful than she 
has ever been since. In America it gave us 
Canada (tbe fruit of Wolfe’s famous victory before. . 
Quebec), Florida, and the rearlands of the eastern ■ 
Provinces as frir as the Mississippi. 

But these constant , wars :of the eighteentli ; 





ceb^ry cost :£^lind Irath 'iUQAey add 

!; wjoaiits gained considerably ff^m 

■ ^ protection of the nidther country ; : 

’ naturally expected therefore in 
iv, Acts return that they would help, her, 
V : ‘ trading interests and support her in 

•; her pursuit of power. The Naviga* 


Jfiini Acts, which were framed to protect English 
trading interests, were therefore intended to apply 
^ closely .to the colonists as to England . English 
inerdiants, of course, gained considerably. The 
Acts ensured the passage of many articles through 
■ ' En g lan d which would otherwise have gone directly 
to: some foreign country. This meant, in turn, 
cheaper outward freights for many English goods, 
with the profits of a canying trade on the home^ 
ward journey, even, when the goods carried were 
not intended 'for' home consumption. Statesmen 


as ' wdl as merchants^' were inclined to look upon 
the colonies as areas be exploited for England's 
'benefit ; and various colonial goods were enumerated 
as goods, which mpst of necessity pass throt^h 
English markets, .^ohg these enumerated pro- 
ducts, were, cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, and naval 


Xstbfes generally. ' ' 

f: T^ were, of (^mrse, many colonial products 
V were not en^emerated. These the colonists 

Vtpidd export* freely |flndet.the very real protection 
f 'Jtlf ijie Brfi;ish flagr. ^dr did the benefit - of r’ the 
:|^^l%luh: connection |a<| hde.. The mother country 
invourable ter^ |o her colonists in the shape 
: duties 01^ eleh. bounties ; occasionally 
’ ixecelyS'^.'^noi^ly , :as:;in - 1^;- jrase- 
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tobacco.w What English merchants , were 'Zidt ' de^ 
sirous b€ seeing was a devebpmeht ,bf 'epioiiial 
manufactures, not even of » those ihanufactures ^ 
which supplied the colonbts with ':tbeir.' own 
necessities— ^these were to be a monopoly pf'/thi# 
mother country ; the* duty of the coiohists ..W^s tO'" 
supply England with raw materiarfor ihdustry and . 
with food products' not producible at home. This 
reacted to the great arid immediate advantage ' 
of our rapidly developing industries. Ini* 1760,; 
one-third of England’s exports Were going to hef^, 
colonies ; America and the West' Indies were heT 
best customers. Whatever hardships the coloiriesv 
inay have suffered urider this systein,'they Viiere ; 
much , better off than their neighboui^*; Erance, 
and Spain not only exploited their doloniesy but 
interfered also with the liberty of the colonists by 
vexatious regulations. In matters of politics /the , 
English colonists were free, arid they always 
retained their rights as Englishmen. 

Fifty years of warfare had, however, given* 
England an increased national debtj and itiwah 
' Attem t ^ small portion of the cost of?' 

to ta maintenance of the fleet might be borne : 
American by those who had derived great , ad^, 
colonists, yantages from its work. An unfortun- 
ate attempt was made to tax the American 
colonists, though they had rio representation in the : 
English parliament, and were jealous ...of their 
freedom in a truly English way. Moreover/ thn^ 
total defeat of the French in Canada had remoye?i . 
any fear of French conquest and had left the ; 
ccdonies prosperous and independent;, and,, io; 
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^h^ir opinion, capable of working out their owa 
political destiny. Ill-judged attempts at inter-.; 
ference on the part of second-rate English states- 
Ihen caused a revolt of the American colonies in 
1 .^ 77 St mismanagement at home and the inter- 
ference of France and Spain on their 
revolt behalf led to their separation from the 
mother country in 1783. The Peace of 
8 para ion. ygj-g^mgg which marks the close of this 

American War of Independence, left England the 
loser of this portion of her first colonial empire. 
The colonies which then left her have since developed 
into the powerful United States of America. 

At the end of the war England’s prestige had 
sunk to a lower point than it had ever known since 


" tTie the days of Henry VI . Her Empire was 
British partially destroyed ; her finances were 
‘ in a disastrous condition ; her home 

close of tile administration was completely disor- 


e^^hteenth 

ceatury.' 


gahised. But she still retained her 
power in India ; Canada and the West 


^Ihdies remained to her ; her navy still gave her 
thd command of the seas ; and the secession of 


the' American colonies did very little to injure her 
ttade with them. Moreover the loss of the colonies 


' s^dck a blow at theipolicy which seemed to have 
caused it, and this phved the way for a, different 
'^atinerit of the remiiningfcjcolonies. Even during 
the darkest days of Ithe struggle English seamen 
add explorers were laj^g the foundations^ of a 
•^second and mightier ^ihpire in the Pacific Ocean, 
‘iln 1699 Dampier e^ldred. the north-west coast 
Austjralia ; in i744Ai^on made a voyage round 



THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW BRITISH POSSESSION. 
Captain Cook landing at Adventure Bay, Van Diemen’s Land. 
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the world in the mnner of Tralee ; ^ {>etweeh ! 

: ahd 1779 Captain Cook made three f^ous voyag!^ 
jfjggjj ' to the Pacific, and these resulted in the 
annexation of New Zealand, New South 
Wales, and many important I^cific 
islands. In Africa, Sierra Leone was established 
in 1787. as an asylum for freed slaves; in 1795 . 
and 1805 Mungo Park made his famous journeys 
on the Niger. 

The French Revolution and the ambition of 
Napoleon led England into a war which lasted, , 

Colonisation, *793 
etc., in the to 1815. At its conclusion England 

nineteen^ ^he only European Power with many 
^ ‘ colonies, for the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies of America were in revolt and were on the 
eve of separation, and France and Holland had 
lost many of their possessions . With the peace the - 
dose ^connection between European and colonial 
affairs came to an end for a time. The colonies 
were able to develop without trouble from with- 
out ; distress at home led to a steady stream of 
emigration to their shores; the great extensions : 
of industry in England gave rise to a big den^apd 
for the food and raw material which the odonies , 
were well fitted to supply. At first, however, with 
. memories of the Declaration of Independence still 
vivid, English statesmen showed little zeal for 
colonial development. There was; a .danger that 
' the earlier unwise interference would be replaced - 
by st^H ®®re unwise neglect. LuckilyiinfiSjo^a 
revived interest iii the .colonies resulted from the ; 
vnitings of Edward Wakefield, who pointed out thb 



nei^ity. of getting ctesirnbie settlers aided by 9: 
suii&cient capital, in order to make the dojoniesi ' 
nOt.imerely the homes of our siuplus Ei^lish 
population ,but also valuable additions to the 
: British Empire. A new bond of union was es- 
tablished based upon kinship and nationality, 
history and literature, and destined to prove more 
binding than self-interested trading associations 
could ever be. This association was materially 
a'Ssisted by the great inventions and developments ' 
of steamships and telegraphy, which brought the 
colonies nearer to England than they had ever 
been before. 

Hence the nineteenth century witnessed fresh 
and important extensions in our colonies and 
in India* ‘l^P^^^^l^ncies. In India successive 
’ governors indreased the area directly 
under English control, ‘or made important treaties 
with native princes who became England’s vassals 
and supporters. Between 1815 and 1850 the 
territories of the .Mahrattas, Scinde, and the 
Punjab were annexed ; and England had also 
interfered in Burmah l and Afghanistan. Then in 
1^857 came the terriWe mutiny of the sepoys, which 
was suppressed after much cruelty on the part of 
the sepoys and severity on the part of their victors. 
In the following ye^ the East India D)mpany was 
abolished, and the w|iole administration transferred 
ta the Crown ; in I877 ^ueep Victoria was pro-^ 

: clt^ihed Empress of |n^a at Delhi. Under Britishl ; 

India has pro^pe^d exceedingly. RdSlwalys; 

; C9nals, jrrigati^ |ind the recovery of w 9 ste . 
and the- bej^i[i|i of a settled peace haViOv 
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resulted in great |>rogress being liiade ; her tirade 
has developed enormously, and has been greatly 
assisted by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

In Canada the presence of French as well as 
English settlers led to jealousies which culminated, 
. - , in 1837 in rebellion against the British 

“ ’rule. Lord Durham and other com- 
missioners were sent out to investigate ; . and 
Durham’s report, a remarkable document on the 
proper methods of colonial government, advocated 
the combination of French and English settlers 
under one government with full rights of self- 
government and control of taxation. Since then 
Canada has become an important empire in North 
America, and now stretches in unbroken prosperity 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1867 the 
British North America Act united Canada, Nova 
Scoj;ia, and New Brunswick as the Dominion of 
Canada, and all the other States of the mainland, 
are now members of this powerful confederation. 
The western portions owe much of their recent 
speedy growth to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which links Quebec with Vancouver City on the 
Pacific and was opened in 1885. 

The beginnings of our great Australian empire 
are to be found in an Act of Parliament, 1783, which 
• in replaced the older convict punishment 
Australia; of indentured labour on a tropical 
plantation by transportation to Botany Bay, New 
South Wales. Australia’s first developments were 
associated with sheep-rearing and the export of 
, wool, hides, and tallow ; but a great impetus to 
expansion was given by the discovery of gold in 

’ VOL. III.— 2 
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1851, the population ihdreasing nearly sixfold In 
the next ten years. Since then progress has heen^ 
' continuous and has spread over the whole of the 
continent, while the needs of defence in the faCe 
•of the developments of other Powers in the Pacific 
have resulted in a federation of all the States, 1901, 
as the Commonwealth of Australia. New Zealand 
was separated from New South Wales in 1841, and 
Jias made great advances since. It now occupies a 
post of great importance in the South Pacific. 

' The tale of progress runs like a thread through 
the later history of almost all our possessions. The 
in the abolition of slavery led to difficulties in 
West Indies; sugar production in the very prosperous 
West India islands, and this depression has been 
accentuated by the developments of sugar-beet 
jproduction on the continent of Europe. The 
planters have been compelled to- turn their attention 
to other sources of income, notably to the growth of 
fruit, and with the opening of the Panama Canal 
wc may expect these islands to enter upon a new 
period of prosperity. 

In Africa, too, our possessions have increased 
considerably. In Cape Colony the question of the 

in Africa general treatment of the 

native races has caused much trouble, 
and the problem^ has been rendered still more 
difficult by the ptesen^e of a Dutch population. 
Many of these Du^ch .Boers left the colony in 1836 
and founded States (Transvaal- and Orange Free 
State) to the nort|i cf the colony. Dealings with 
.these Boer States were marked by much vacillation ; 
lit 'limes they widp declared to be under British 
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suzerainty, at times their independence was 
guaranteed. After the discovery of gold in the 
Transvaal, 1885, the presence of a large British 
population in that State added to the difficulties of 
the situation, and finally in 1899 Britain and the 
two Boer States engaged in an unhappy war, which 
resulted in the annexation of the States and the 
formation of a great South African Commonwealth 
to which responsible government was granted in 
1906. There have also been extensions of the 
Empire in other parts of Africa. 

The British flag now floats over 13 million 
square miles of territory, and the Empire contains 
a total population of 434 J million people, 
Bri^ of whom no fewer than 3 1 5 millions are 
Empire: in India alone. Self-government has 
granted, so far as is possible, 
throughout the Empire, and there is 
also commercial independence ; so much so, 
indeed, that our colonists are quite at liberty to 
raise up tariff barriers against the introduction of 
British goods which may seem to be competing un- 
duly with their own growing industries . The feeling 
that the colonies would be lost to the mother 
country as soon as they were able to defend them- 
selves has now disappeared. The possibility of 
rapid communication by sea and by 
land is drawing them more closely to 
and the the mother country, as quicker and 
couo^. direct intercourse increases year- 

by year. All this tends to strengthen 
the consciousness of our common origin and 
common . interests, and to emphasise the bond 
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between this country and her colonies. OppoiN 
tunities, too, have not been wanting for proofs, 
of this close association. On the outbreak of the 
South African War a wave of enthusiastic loyalty 
spread through our self-governing colonies, and the 
mother country was greatly helped in her struggle 
by the presence of colonial troops in the field, as 
well as by material and moral help of many kinds. 
Now that England has once more entered the field 
*6f European strife, in pursuit of her policy of 
enforcing the sanctity of treaties and the rights of 
the smaller nationalities, the colonists have once 
more responded nobly to the call. Two points 
out of a large number are noticeable here ; one, 
the fact that the Pacific colonies have been able by 
their own forces to add to the Empire colonial 
possessions in the Pacific, and that Australia can 
now count among her laurels a successful naval 
engagement in the sinking of the Emden ; the 
other, the fact that India has shown a noble loyalty 
and a desire to remain a part of the Empire, which 
she is supporting by the presence of some of her 
splendid soldiers upon European battlefields. 

Thus the future is distinctly hopeful as shadowing 
forth a mighty British Empire stretching over the 

Imperial world, bound together by ties of trade 
federation, and coipmerce, inseparably united by 
the feeling of a cbrnm^p past and by belief in a 
common destiny. ;That there are difficulties in the 
formation of such a federation it would b^ idk to 
deny. The place of England in such a imion is 
difficult to decide ; the vast extent of the Empire 
makes the interests of the various colonies widely 
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different ones ; the mother country's close associa- 
tion with European affairs is an association from 
which the colonies are to a great extent free ; 
India presents certain difficulties from the point of 
view of equal government with the rest. There 
are also conflicting trade interests which it should 
be possible to reconcile. But as the years pass by 
these difficulties are diminishing in importance, and 
common interests and common dangers are tending 
to accentuate the bond of union. If, in the near 
future, the federation of the British Empire can be 
successfully accomplished, the destinies of the 
world would seem to be in the keeping of the 
British race. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Society in the Eighteenth Century. 

^•HE MAN ABOUT TOWN AND THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

The general conditions of life in town and country 
during the first half of the eighteenth century 
were in many ways superior to those of 
istics^ the preceding century and a half. The 
eighteenth- improvements which had begun in the 
reign of Elizabeth had been steadily 
maintained, and the standard of comfort 
had continued to rise. Substantial dwelling-houses 
of brick and stone now replaced in many localities 
the older half-timbered buildings of later Tudor 
times ; glass was in common use ; furniture aud 
carpets of a more luxurious type added to the 
comforts of the people. Their mode of life was one 
of greater privacy than had been that of their 
ancestors. The strongly-built dwelling-houses and 
country mansions of the eighteenth century, with 
their magnificent ^aircases, their well-appointed 
and highly-decora^d suites of rooms, their crowds 
of footmen and other servants in gorgeous liveries 
and powdered hair, inflect in striking fashion, the 
self-satisfaction of the age, its luxury and its 
stability. Whatever there was of architecture in 
this sterile time !wsi devoted mainly to these 

; 4M ■ 
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purjposes : the Renaissance and Oassical fornis 
w^re employed to lend dignity to the dwelling- 
house ; the building of churches and cathedrals 
was no longer an object of desire. 

This was the period in our history when the 
town reined supreme. Fashion’s laws were eagerly 
^ obeyed by fashion’s devotees ; dress, 
supremacy manners, conversation, and all the 
everyday events of life were governed 
by the strictest code of regulations ; 
good form and good breeding were valued very 
highly. Amid all the evident defects of the age 
there shone the art of polite conversation raised to 
a pitch which England has never known at any 
other time. People could talk, then, and it was 
well that a Boswell should have existed to preserve 
for us some of this remarkable conversation, and a 
Chesterfield and a Fanny Burney should have 
had the leisure to write memoirs which throw li^ht 
upon the fashions and frailties of a remarkable 
time. 

It was in the town rather than in the coimtry 
that the greatest changes were apparent. Bad 

Country roads and slow travelling still made 
life. journeys somewhat difficult, and the 
country lagged behind. Journeys were made by 
carris^e or by saddle-horses or pillion, or in the 
towns by sedan-chairs. The provincial towns 
retained their importance as centres of country 
society. The country nobility and gentry vbited 
the county town at the assizes, the races, and in the 
country season, and lived for the time being at the 
town liouise they still retained for such a purpose. 
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The Court reihaiited to a great extent a private and 
harrow circle to which only the select few wer^ 
admitted ; at times indeed it was a somewhat 
foreign growth which by no means represented the 
spirit and aspirations of the English people ; the 
English aristocracy were never more self-centred, 
proud, and exclusive than when the Whig nobility 
ruled England and looked down upon their 
Hanoverian kings. 

Yet in the main coarseness and brutality are the 
marks of the century. The first Georges were 
boorish and immoral ; their Prime 
eightronth Minister, Walpole, had tastes like those 
century of his groom and gamekeeper, coupled 
with a cynical disregard of all the 
virtues. His private life was grossly 
immoral. It was his boast as governor of England 
that “ every man had his price,” and that he was 
able to find it. Even when George III. and his 
queen set a better example few followed it, and 
extravagance in dress and in amusements remained 
a mark of the age until the sobering influence of 
the great French war was felt. 

For this artificial age, which prided itself upon 
being the age of common-sense j was the age of the 
its prize-fight and the duel, of the drunkard 
defects ; and tht gambler, of the rake and the 
bully. Irregular Inatn^ges were frequent. Ad- 
venturers seized the bpportunity which martiage 
without licence id the Fleet and King*| l^ench 
P^ons gave. Tl^e ill-lighted and badly-guarded 
streets of Londod vf^re . the scenes of frequent' 
^trage until a l^htfhg Act of 1736 made matters 



somewhat better. The first half of the century 
was the golden age of the highwayman, the 
tii6 period when Jack Sheppard, Jonathan 
highwaymen Dick Turpin flourished. In 
1712 a club of young gentlemen, the Mohocks, 
the terrorised Londoners by wanton out- 
Mohoclm. rages which included the slitting of the 
noses of unfortunate citizens, the subjection of 
women to insults and indignities, and the beating 
of the feeble watchmen who were supposed to keep 
order in the streets. 

Life in the town centred in the coffee-houses and 
in the public gardens. It was in the reign of Anne 
that the coffee-house reached the height 
London of its popularity, and became the lounge 
hou^ of the idler and foppish man about 
town ; the best place for gossip and 
news ; the recognised centre for gambling ; the 
meeting-place of men of business. Each house 
gathered its special type of company and was 
noted in its own peculiar way ; all served the 
purpose of a modern hlub in the facilities they 
afforded for persons of similar tastes and habits to 
meet together for conversation and intercourse. 
Dryden had been head of the wits at Wills' ; 
Addison was the presiding genius of Button's ; 
Johnson was president of the Turk’s Head in 
Gerrard Street. Your Tory went to the Cocoa 
Tree ; your Whig to St. James’s ; all grades could 
gamble for high stakes at White’s, or after 1765 
at Ahnack’s. Stockbrokers collected at Jonathan’s 
and merchants at Garraway’s ; mercantile business 
was transacted by brokers at Lloyd’s, and the 



coxiitiTiuanGe ' of tl^ wbHc under the lihzhe ' Qf , 
Lloyd's keeps that coffee-house fam0^s to :t^ 
day. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there were three thousand suCh coffee-hbii^ in 
existence in London, and nothing now exists more' ’ 
select than the then famous Kit Cat Qub, the 
rendezvous of the noblest of the Whigs. 

About the middle of the century the public 
gardens, and especially Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 

* and attracted society. It was proper to 
public visit them in the evening in fashionable 
gardens, attire, to wander through their illumin- 
ated groves, to partake of supper, and to see their 
grand displays of fireworks. The picturesque 
nature of .these gatherings was aided by the dres? 
of the ladies and theii gallants ; we may still 
see its beauties on the stage in the comedies of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan ; it exists also in the 
court dress of to-day, and in the liveries of footmen 
and the uniform of soldiers. The young gallant 
or beau strutted about in his full-skirted white 
or coloured satifi coat> his flowered silk 
of the waistcoat reaching to the knee and his 
ypp« coloured silk knee-breeches. He prob- 
ably affected red silk stockings and red- 


healed shoes with gold or silver buckles. His open 
waistcoat displayed Ito advantage his fine holland 
shirt with its beautiful l^ce ruffles and neckdothi 
Every detail of his s^ttire was carefully considered : 
his fully-powdered jbetfwig, his sword suspend^ 
i by » gaily-coloured. -j^word-toot, his amber-headed 
\ cane, his spotless silk b| cambric handkerchief^ bib; 

. wfich with its susi^nfed seal and ribbon carridl' 
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in the fob or pocket of his breeches ; his black hat 
with its broad brim carefully looped up and with 
its gold or silver hat-band, his gold, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell snulF-box held daintily in his hand. 
With him would be one or n^ore ladies beautifully 
dressed in dainty flowered silk bodices (cut very 
low at first but with a dainty tucker later on), 
cream-coloured skirts, and straw hats trimmed 
with flowers. Beautiful lace was an all-important 
part of their apparel, and wonderful flowering 
embroidery in silks of various colours. But the 
fashions changed rapidly. With the eighteenth 
century came the hoop, and by the middle of the 
century the hoops had become enormous in size ; 
twenty years later, ladies were dressing their hair 
in monstrous structures of two or three feet high, 
by means of heavy pads of horse-hair. Patches 
on the face were in great repute, and the fan was 
used to good advantage. Furs, jewellery, and lace 
of the best quality were freely worn ; and every- 
thing was highly perfumed. The end of the 
century saw the short-waisted and tight gowns of, 
Jane Austen’s novels. 

As the ’century progressed, the beau became the 
dandy, buck, or blood, and finally the macaroni or, 
^ . . swell who followed the fashion set by 

e eaux, ^j^jg leader, Fox, and the Prince 

of Wales, with its wide-skirted, big-cuffed coats 
and long-skirted waistcoats. The beaux especially 
reigned supreme at the watering-places such as 
Bath, Tunbridge, Epsom, and Cheltenham, for it 
was now becoming fashionable to visit one or 
other of these places yearly to take the waters 
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Here and in London there were frequent masked 
balls and assemblies, and card-parti^ for high., 
stak^ in which the ladies played as eagerly as the 
naen. Cards were in great repute, and ombre, 
piquet, basset, and cribbage were favotyrite games,, 
ih.e manners and tastes of the country gentry 
left much to be desired. Many of them were coarse 
■ ■ jjjg and illiterate, and the little intercourse 
country they had with their better educated 
gentry, associates upon the Bench at Quarter 
Sessions, or in their visits to London or the inland 
watering-places, did not do much to improve them. 
The typical English country gentleman of the 
time lives for ever for us in the person of Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Generous to a fault, 
loyal and patriotic often without much show of 
reason, with leanings towards Jacobitism ^d 
High Church principles, he was probably less 
ignorant than Macaulay’s fox-hunting squire ap- 
pears to have been. Most of the nobility were 
members of this class and enjoyed. the country as 
much as the town ; Walpole is said always to tove 
opened the letters of his bailiff and gamekeeper 
before he attended to those of the State. The 
lesser gentry who stayed at home and were free 
frcm cares of Stat^, governed the countryside in 
matters civil and ieligious ; administered justice 
yiiih their neighbors at^Quarter Sessions ; drilled 
tfieir tenants and jser|fants when the militia was 
ci^drUp. In .thi| ymy many of them ^became 
slf^d and obserSi^ni- even where they w^ by 
nq means educateci oif literary. . But at his worst 
the country squire <if tiie time was an ignorant boor, 
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who hunted daily and drank hard and did little 
good to himself or his neighbours. It was un- 
fortunate that class distinctions now prevented 
that absorption of the younger sons of the gentry 
in commerce and trade which had been characteris- 
tic of our earlier history. The many wars of the 
century found employment for a number of thehi, 
it is true» but many became Will Wimbles of the 
Addisonian type, men bred to no business and born 
to no estate, and living with elder brothers as 
managers of their property. As such their b6st 
endeavours were associated with hunting and 
fishing, and they were extremely well- versed in 
all the little handicrafts of the idle man. Hunting, 
and fishing were, in fact, the favourite amusements 
of all the countryside, and the game laws were 
beginning to be stringent. The nobles hunted the 
deer in their own parks, and the lesser gentry the 
badger, fox, and hare, each with his own pack of 
hounds and in his own grounds. Apart from 
hunting there were assemblies, balls, and routs on 
the occasion of the assizes or the races, and rounds 
of visits were paid throughout the year. It became 
the fashion for the upper classes to spend a portion 
of each year in London or at a fashionable watering- 
place, und the custom steadily extended to include 
their less important brethren. 

While society in town and country was thus 
pursuing its highly-artificial existence the middle . 

Life of the classes were also developing. London 
■ middle was then much more important as com- 
classes: pared with the provincial towns than it 
‘is ttnday, and afforded special opportunities for 
VOL. m .— 3 
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this class. There was now in process of formation 
an aristocracy of merchants enriched with the spoils 
, the town of trade, and exercising a consider-" 
merchant ; able influence upon public affairs. Sir 
Andrew Freeport of the Spectator club is typical of 
the City merchant of Addison’s day, honest and 
indefatigable . in business, shrewd and methodical 
in everything. Class distinctions, too,, began to 
develop in the ranks of this class. The best house- 
. fields with their pewter and silver and their newly- 
imported porcelain or china showed how the 
standard of comfort was rising. Merchants now 
lived in the suburbs, and the more successful 
, shopkeepers left their shops to live there also. If 
they did not go to Bath, there was Epsom or 
Tunbridge near at hand, and many now began to 
pay an annual visit to Brighton or Margate. They 
also frequented the gardens at Ranelagh or Vaux- 
hall, or if lower in the social grade at Bagnigge 
Wells or Sadler’s Wells ; some enjoyed their visits 
to the theatre, and they proved much better patrons 
of the. new musical oratorios than did the nobility. 
These prosperous City men were soberly dressed in 
brown or black, but their shirts were of dazzling 
whiteness, their ruffles pronounced, their wigs 
large and well-coipbed, their shoes decorated with 
silver buckles. It,. was‘ an age in which each 
profession was still; distinguished by its dress ; the 
clergyman walked abroad in gown and cassock ; the 
lawyer in black silk garments and characteristic wig ; 
the physician in fulj dress with sword included, and 
with a cane the knqb of which contained a disinfec- 
tant y^hich he sniffs When visiting his patients* 
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The London merchant now hunted but little, 
unless, indeed; he bought land, retired, and joined 
the ranks of the country gentry. He was well 
content with cards and a modest game at bowls. 
But London remained the great national centre 
for sight-seeing : the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other public buildings 
were frequented ; its fairs were still highly popular, 
and acrobats, jugglers, dwarfs, and giants, wild 
animals and monstrosities, were eagerly visited. 

Class distinctions were also invading the country 
districts, and jealousies were replacing the former 
fraternity of all classes. The yeoman 
’ country of from one to three hundred pounds 

yeomen, pgj. ^^s Sturdily independent 

and proved a thorn in the side of many a country 
squire (especially in the matter of game), until 
the high prices of the French wars and the spread 
of enclosures caused him to disappear. Many of 
this class never went farther from their family 
home than the neighbouring county town, but in 
that home they displayed a splendid hospitality, 
which excelled itself in the pleasures of the Christ- 
mas season. Their children often compared favour- 
ably with those of the country . gentry ; their 
daughters at times made good matches in town and 
country. At the beginning of the century they 
followed the fashions of fifty years before, towards 
its close they were feeling the pressure of the town 
and were copying it in many ways ; and there was 
an unfortunate tendency with many to imitate 
what was worst in it rather than what was best. 
Sport abounded in the country area^, cricket was 
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fast becoming a highly-organised game for men, 
hunting and fishing were common amusements, , 
and archery was also popular. 

The general condition of the poor left much to 
be desired. In the towns they were callous, ig- 

Thepoor J^o^ant, restless, and brutal, as the 
in the frequency of riots during this century 
towns, testifies ; and the newly - developing 
centres of industry were often areas of drunkenness 
aftd vice. The introduction of gin brought with it 
terrible evils. London especially suffered from 
the vice of gin-drinking. In 1750 the physicians 
reported 14,000 cases of illness, most of them 
hopeless and all due to gin, and this in a population* 
of less than 800,000. Every sixth house became 
a gin-shop, and in the two years 1738-40 no fewer 
than 12,000 persons were convicted of the un- 
licensed sale of this s|$irit. Popular amusements 
were of a degrading type : bull-fighting and cock- 
fighting were popular ; gambling spread to all 
classes and was encouraged by the system of 
public lotteries. These were not abolished until 
1824. The public journey of criminals from 
Newgate prison to Tyburn was a monthly public 
spectacle until, it was abolished in 1783.- The 
dress of the poor was coarse and ragged ; the 
better class of mechanics could be recognised by 
their long-sleeved waistc^ts, knee-breeches, and 
grey worsted stockiiigs, and by the apron which 
most of them wore. 

The lot of the agricultural labourer during the 
first half of the century was good, except that long 
hours of work from ah early age left him ignorant 
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arid isolated ; but after 1760 the loss of domestic 
by-industries and the progress of enclosure made 

The poor ^ the maladmin- 

iathe istration of poor-law relief finally 
country, dragged down in many cases to 
hopeless pauperism. The old smock-frock was 
still in general use, and in many country places the 
tall steeple-shaped and broad-brimmed woman’s 
hat, now only seen as a curiosity in certain parts 
of Wales, was still common among the poorer 
classes. 

But while the condition of the poor was changing 
.for the worse, there was, on the whole, marked 
„ progress in all other grades of society. 

made The continued improvements in high- 
duringthe ways, hotels, inns, and general means 
of communication did something^' to 
diffuse better manners among all classes, to lessen 
the ignorance of the poor, and to fill up the gulf 
between town and country. There was a develop- 
ing interest in literature and science : the theatre of 
Garrick, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, the art of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Morland, the music 
of Handel, are all evidences of refinement of taste. 
Towards the close of the century women gained a 
position in intellectual circles, chiefly through the 
efforts of Mrs. Montagu, who formed parties 
without cards in which ladies shared in the con- 
versation of literary celebrities like Dr. jfohnson, 
and eajrned from the scoffers the title of blue- 
stocking for so doing. But an age which read the 
novels of Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett, and loved 
the prize-ring and the cock-pit, can scarcely be said 
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to have been a refined one. Duelling remained a 
necessity for public men, and both Fox and Pitt 
engaged in these contests. Prisons needed reform 
and punishments were outrageous. There was 
nevertheless a softening tendency visible at the 
close of the century in the Evangelical movement 
in, the Church, the spread of Methodism, and the 
lessening of drunkenness and gambling, and the 
way was opening for the humanitarianism of the 
nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A Great Religious Revival. 

The close of the seventeenth century marks the 
end of that earnest religious enthusiasm which 
Decline of had been so characteristic of the English 
Puritanism, people from the days of the Reforma- 
tion to the victory of Puritanism in the Revolution 
of 1688. Zeal was now replaced by general in- 
difference towards all matters of religious thought 
and practice. The Bible, which had been so 
definitely the guide of the people for a century 
or more, was replaced in very many cases by 
works of philosophy whose shallow optimism is 
well reflected in Pope’s Essays, vvith their doctrine 
of “ Whatever is, is right.” Nonconformist and 
Churchman alike seemed to regard common sense 
as the . most valuable of virtues and guides of con- 
duct- Religious enthusiasm was looked upon with 
disfavour. The development of scientific thought 
during the seventeenth century had changed men’s 
• conception of the universe, and there, 

. ^ was a strong desire to appeal in all 

OTntury things to the intellect rather than tO' 
the era of the emotions. Christianity began to be 
attacked by the Deists as irrational and 
unscientific, and its defenders were more 
careful . to show that it was reasonable and in 

4<S 



. accordance with what was termed natural religion 
than to ground their beliefs upon a super-, 
natural and spiritual basis. Their appeal waB 
an appeal to the reason rather than to the 
experience of Christian men. The older persomjl 
appeal to the conscience of man had for the timi^ 
passed away. The personal sense of conviction of 
sin which made Cromwell declare that he had, 
lijired in and loved darkness and had hated light, 
and had made Bunyan regard himself as the chief 
of sinners, was now replaced by an appeal to 
morality and common sense. The emotional side 
of religion was neglected and emphasis was placed 
upon its moral aspects. It was a time when the 
imagination was repressed in matters religious as 
it was also subordinated in art and literature. 
It was not so much that the English people became 
immoral or irreligious as that they became non- 
religious ; they were still in the main a sober and 
virtuous people, but religion now seemed to hold 
but a small place in their regard. 

This new standpoint in religion is true of Church- 
man and Nonconformist alike. The persecutions 
Position reign of Charles II.' had kept the 

of the early Nonconformists strong ; Pres- 
Noncon- byterians. Independents, Baptists, and 
. ’ Quakers ; had clung to their faith 

in the days of adyersity. But the Revolution 
wjte the triumph of the Whigs; and the Whigs 
believed in compromise. Hence in the <Jayis. of 
their success the doctrine of compromise reigned 
supreme not only hi the . sphere of politics, but 
abo in the sphere 6f teUgion. Under James II., 
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too, there had been the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion of the Puritan with the Churchman, for both 
parties had been united in a common antagonism 
to Catholicism. But the Puritan refused to benefit 
by any declaration of indulgence which would also 
^id the Catholic ; while many members of the 
Church of England still favoured the Stuarts, 
and the doctrine of divine right was as yet by 
no means dead. Hence William III. struggled 
in vain for a basis of compromise which should 
once more unite the English Protestants ; some 
four hundred clergy, including Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and five other bishops, 
all of whom had been amongst those celebrated 
bishops who had refused to read the Declaration 
of Indulgence issued by James II. in 1688, now 
refused also to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new sovereigns, standing aside as non- jurors and 
advocates of divine right and passive obedience. 
And although William III. was able to fill their 
places with Whig bishops, the majority of the 
country clergy remained Tory and High Church, 
and Convocation refused to countenance any 
alterations in doctrine or ritual which would make 
it possible for the Nonconformists to return to 
the fold of the Anglican Church. The Test Act of 
Test Act, 1673 had made the taking of the Sacra- 
*673- ment of the Church of England a neces- 
sary qualification for almost all national and civic 
offices, but this had not prevented moderate 
Dissenters from . sharing in those offices ; and an 
Act of Toleration, 1689, gave liberty of worship- 
under easy conditions to all ordinary Noncon- 
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fotmists, only Catholics and Unitarians being oS'/ 
eluded. The meeting-houses of dissenters could' 
Toleration now be registered as places of public 
Act, 1689. worship, and registration carried with 
it rights of legal protection. By 1720 at least 
4000 buildings had been registered, many of them 
being at first only temporary buildings ; a century 
later there were more than 20,000 such places 
registered. 

*The Revolution thus brought with it the principle 
of religious toleration, though not that of religious 
equality ; dissenters could now worship 
Cbtilch their own way, though they could 
reaction not hold certain public offices or send 
their sons to the universities, and much 
more would have been done by the Kii^ 
had it not been for the opposition of the Church. 
With the recovery by the Tory party of something 
of their old power, however, in the last years of 
Anne’s reign, the High Church party once more 
asserted itself. The occasional conformity by 
which Nonconformists had evaded the Test Act 
was stopped in 1 71 1 by an Act of Parliament which 
provided that persons holding public office and 
attending a Nonconformist place of worship should 
forfeit that office and be subject to fine. An ill- 
judged Whig impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, a 
Dr. divine w^o mj^ntained the doctrine of 
Sacheverell. non-resistance in two sermons preached 
at St. Paul’s, gave the Tories a rally ing-ground and 
a cry of the Church Jjn danger, which showeel hoyr 
zealous the country clergy and country people 
still were for the Chur<|b. Sacheverell was found 
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but ‘his punishment was so light as to be 
virtually an acquittal. There were riots in many 
part of the country, the meeting-houses and 
residences of dissenters were destroyed, and Sache- 
verell’s journey through the country was a triumphal 
procession and weakened still further the failing 
Whig Government. Finally, with the return of the 
Tory party to power came the Schism Act of 1714, 
which enjoined that no person should maintain a 
school or act as a tutor in Great Britain who had 
not first signed a declaration of conformity to the 
Church of England, and obtained a licence from the 
bishop of the diocese in which the school was 
situated. This Act passed the House of Lords by 
a small majority, but owing to the death of the 
Queen it never came into force, and the succession 
of George I. restored the Whig leaders to place and 
power. 

For the next twenty years England remained 
in a state of religious stagnation. Bishoprics were 
Religious ^ rewards for those of the clergy 

stagnation, who could support the Ministry by their 
» 7 i 4 -i 730 " pen ; ability to maintain a political 
argument was a surer means of promotion than 
sanctity of life. Yet, though the bishops were 
Whigs, the country clergy, who were the leaders 
and teachers of the country gentry and the agri- 
cultural labourers, were rarely of their, way of 
thinking. Moreover, while many of the leaders of 
the Church and the clergy of the towns were men 
of learning, as was natural at a time when the 
* Church had almost a monopoly of university 
education and preferment, the country clergy 
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were, generally speaking, of very poor type. Their 
incomes had been fixed at the Reformation at a 
low figure, and rising prices ever since that time had 
made these incomes quite inadequate. Many of 
the clergy found much of their time 
occupied in worldly affairs in an en- 
poverty deavour to make both ends meet ; 
der^ niany were ignorant and coarse, and 
.« preferred fox-hunting, drinking, and 

feasting to the care of souls. Something was done 
to help their incomes by Queen Anne. She 
surrendered to them the first-fruits, a tax of a 
tenth originally levied to support the Crusades, 
but seized by Henry VIII. and all his successors. 
The need of this bounty is, evident when we find 
that before its surrender there were 5597 clergy 
with incomes under year. The parson was 

often subservient to the country squire, and like 
him was indifferent to religion and to the welfai‘e of 
his parishioners ; the position of the domestic 
chaplain was still worse, for he was looked upon as 
a useful but inferior servant whose ability to read 
and write and keep accounts was • valued more 
highly than his ability to pray and preach. The 
strength of N onconformity lay in the towns . Many 
of the successful tradesmen and merchants were 
dissenters. There was much wealth associated 
with these denominations^^ and some of their 
preachers were men of intelleclual and literary 
distinction. . * 

■ The majority of the people were quite indifferent , 
to questions of religion save when their fanaticism 
was aroused by those v^o usurped the place of 
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leaders. Addison's Tory publican had no time to ' 
attend church, but he found himself able on two or 
three occasions to head the mob when they went to 
pull down a meeting-house. At a time when the 
pulpit was to thousands of English people the only 
source of public instruction, large numbers of them 
were left without any spiritual or moral guidance. ' 
The developing industries were collecting together 
large numbers of people in new industrial areas, 
but the Church was making no effort whatever for 
their spiritual well-being. Thousands never entered 
a church. Sunday had with many become a day 
of cock-fighting, drunkenness, and vice. In 1751 
Bishop Butler lamented the general decay of 
religion in the nation ; the historian Hume described 
the English people as settled into the most cool 
indifference with regard to religion that was to be 
found in any nation in the world. 

Yet when matters had thus reached their worst, 
a large proportion of even the apparently in- 
Need of a different remained at heart religious, 
religious Honest industry and respect for domestic 
revival. jj£g g^jjj gengj-al- among the middle 
classes and the poor. What was wanted was the 
revival of a practical religion, a fresh appeal to the 
emotions ; the people would quickly respond to 
earnest preaching of this sort from whatever 
source it came. Such was the pressing need of the 
time, and as so often happens the time produced 
the men who could satisfy the need. 

In the year 1729 a few Oxford students began 
to meet together weekly for the purpose of common 
help in the endeavour to lead a strict and ordered 
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-by the Juleis of the vBihlf ; Atnb&g^- 
th^'»^ere two brotliers, John and Charles Wesfey» 
|i^ ofthe the sons of a Lincolnshire clergyman, 
lilethodists. and George Whitefield,' the son of a- 
Gloucester innkeeper. This small society of yourtg 
men soon became prominent from the singular 
goodness and careful rule and method of their 
lives, and were nicknamed by an undergraduate 
the Methodists. They were mainly concerned in 
saving their own souls and in helping one another 
to serve God aright, but they also began to visit 
the prisoners in the jail, to preach to the poor in 
Oxford, and to teach and help the poor and ignorant 
children of the town. Most of them becarne 
clergymen of the Church of England ; and the 
organising ability and natural power of control of 
John Wesley marked him at once as the leader of 
the movement.. He paid a visit to the newly- 
founded colony of Georgia in the hope of doing 
missionary work among the Indians, but did not 
meet with , much success either with 
wS^of o*" /''Ptb the colonists. On the 

'Whitefidd voyage out j however, he came in contact 
■ W^ey ® number of German Protestants 

of the s^ known as Moravians, who 
were intending to settle in America, and he was 
much impressed bj^ their personal conviction of 
i^ing been save4 from sin. Before Wesley 
ICturhed to Englarid, Whitefield had begun his 
C^Cer^as a wond^u| preacher by- a series of 
^c^ons to the colli^$f Kingswood, nedr feristpl. 

colliers of tips Itime vyere conspicuously 
irreligious, and the liin|swood colliers were perhaps 
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amongst the worst of them. But Whitefield im- 
mediately established a great power over them, 
and very many of them responded to his appeal 
and became genuinely religious men. Whitefield, 
who had a great respect for John Wesley, begged 
him to visit Kingswood as an organiser of the work 
and an instructor of the new converts, qualities in 
which Whitefield, with his wonderful powers of 
oratory, was lacking. At first Wesley hesitated to 
accept' the invitation ; he felt above all things 
that he was a member of the Church and that it 
was his duty to be loyal to it. But the pronounced 
opposition of the bishops and clergy to the work 
he was doing left him with but little alternative. 
These new preachers of evangelical Christianity, 
of a religion that could not only be professed but 
also experienced, soon had almost all the pulpits 
of the land closed against them. Wesley found 
that if he hoped to preach the message which he 
felt himself so strongly called upon to deliver he 
would have to do it in the open air ; so he went to 
Kingswood and began his career as an evangelist, 
with the world for his parish and with all sorts and 
conditions of men as his parishioners. 

He and Whitefield were the most important of a 
number of men who thus called back the English 
people by a religious revival to a sense of their sin . 
The others included his brother Charles, who be- 
came the singer of the movement and beautified 
it with many noble hymns, Fletcher of Madeley 
in Shropshire, Perronet of Shoreham in Kent, 
Grimshaw of Haworth in Yorkshire, a most 
remarkable man, and many more. Whitefield was 

_ VOL. III.— 4 
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above all the orator of the movement, Wesley its 
organiser, director, and governor, for the movement 
was one which needed careful direction and control. 
Many stories are told of Whitefield's impassioned 
eloquence, and its effect upon such diverse persons 
as Grarrick, Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Hume. In the west of 
England and in London his audiences numbered 
from ten to twenty thousand people ; persons were 
nloved to hysterical laughter or violent weeping or 
fell to the earth in an agony of repentance. Wesley’s 
appeal was more to the individual, though he, too, 
became a famous field preacher with audiences as 
large as Whitefield’s, and his preaching was attended 
with the same phenomena. Both men laboured 
strenuously at all times : Whitefield made no fewer 
than seven journeys to America ; Wesley would 
sometimes journey on horseback some eighty or 
ninety miles a day ; and in fifty years of this itinerant 
life preached more than forty thousand sermons, an 
average of some fifteen per week. Throughout his 
long life of eighty-eight years, too, Wesley lived 
ascetically, and gave freely of his means to the poor. 
When his income was 30 a year, he managed to live 
on 0 % and gave away the other £2 ; when he was 
in receipt of £120 he still lived upon £, 2 %, and usied 
the remaining for charitable purposes. In 
- the midst of his s^mons and travels he found time 
for writing, and engage*? in many controversies. 

But where his skill was especially shown 
Methodist was in his organisation of thb . hew 
Societies, gocietiw h^ had called into being, with 
their weekly class-meetings, their love-feasts, apd 
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their employment of members of the laity as 
preachers and class-leaders. Some of these lay 
preachers were very remarkable men and were of 
great assistance to him in the work he had under- 
taken. During the earlier years of the movement 
all the leaders were fiercely assailed by the mob, and 
some of their escapes from a violent death seem well- 
nigh miraculous. Their greatest successes were 
gained in the crowded industrial areas amongst the 
miners and other workers ; the least impression was 
produced upon the agricultural population. The 
majority of their converts were drawn from the 
Middle and lower classes, but not exclusively so ; 
Whitefield especially found a favourable hearing in 
society, and Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and 
others of the aristocracy supported his work. 

Differences of opinion arose between the leaders 
through Whitefield 's adoption of Calvinistic beliefs, 
and the movement divided into . two 
branches. The more important was 
Methodists that which followed Wesley. Under 
skilful and autocratic control the 
England. Methodist movement began to assume 
a distinctive form and government, 
though he himself protested to the last against any 
separation from the Church of England. It is 
evident that the conduct of these field preachers 
was in many respects irregular ; they were clergymen 
who were not obeying the injunctions of their 
spiritual masters, but were acting often in direct 
opposition to them. Had the Church been con- 
trolled .by •vriser governors it is possible that 
separation might have been avoided ; it was a 
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great misfortune that the leaders of the Giurch 
recognised neither the good work that Was being 
done in the religious, moral, and social regeneration 
of the country, nor the obvious necessity for such 
work. Relations between the Methodists and the 
Church became more and more strained, and in 1 795 , 
four years after their founder's death, the Wesleyan 
Methodists became a separate body. 

The effect of this great religious revival was by 
no means confined to the new societies and 
Effect associations it had called into being, 
of the Above all it exercised a tremendous in- 
Methodist fluence upon the very church whiclii) 
revival : refused to recognise it, or to receive 

its devotees within its own circle of membership. 
The Evangelical movement entered the Church, 
and gave to its members a new spiritual devotion. 
The attitude of many of the clergy towards their 
parishioners was changed completely. Many de- 
on the vout and earnest men became preachers 
Church; of its doctrines and observers of its 
practices. Notable among these were many mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge, where the 
influence of the Evangelical movement was strongly 
felt, one of the most important of the Cambridge 
preachers being the celebrated evangelical, Charles 
Simeon. At the ^me time it also stimulated the 
older Nonconforimsts ^ renewed religious zeal, 
and many succesrful preachers and writers were 
associated with the various Nonconformist de- 
on nominations. In literature the mbve- 
, Uteratuie; ment showed itself chiefly in the pro- 
duction of a number of excellent hymns, the work 
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of Charles Wesley and his brother, of John Newton 
the pastor of Olney, of Isaac Watts, and of the 
poet Cowper, whose hymns are especially the 
product of an evangelical mind. 

Still more widespread was the influence of the 
revival upon the tone and temper of the age. A 
on new spirit of kindness and mercy took 
philanthropy, possession of the people and led to the 
development of much noble philanthropy. Wesley 
had ever associated this spirit with his work. He 
saw to the building and maintenance of a school 
for’ the children of the colliers of Kingswood and 
of an orphanage at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester followed his example by 
founding a Sunday school in which poor and 
ignorant children might learn to read the Bible, 
and Sunday schools soon became a feature of 
religious work everywhere. At the close of the 
century the principle of education for the children 
of the poor was extended to day schools by a young 
Quaker named Joseph Lancaster, and a military 
chaplain. Dr. Bell, the development of whose work 
will be traced in another chapter. Hannah More 
of Bristol visited the agricultural poor of the west 
of England in their own homes, and worked for them 
and wrote and pleaded on their behalf with bene- 
ficial results . Thomas Clarkson and William Wilber- 
force struggled for the abolition of the slave trade 
and saw their efforts crowned with success in 1807. 
Societies were also established for the purpose, of 
educating the poor in religion and good manners. 
It was in the same spirit that men now laboured 
for religious toleration, and though their efforts 
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were for a time rendered fruitless by the French 
Revolution and the consequent political reaction 
in England, they finally accomplished their object 
by the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
in 1828, and by other subsequent measures which 
acted in the same direction. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Some Famous Agriculturists. 

The agricultural developments of the seven- 
teenth century made but slow progress in the 
Agricultural country as a whole. When the century 
progress ended only a small portion of England 
still slow, actually benefiting from the intro- 
duction of root crops, the sowing of clover and 
artificial grasses, and the better methods of cultiva- 
tion. As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century the full value of turnips and clover was 
only realised in the Eastern counties ; their use 
was quite unknown in some parts of the country. 
Large areas were still worked on the open-field 
system after the fashion of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Farmers held obstinately 
to the customs of their forefathers ; implements 
Reasons and tools were such as had been in use 
for this, for generations, and were in many cases 
clumsy home-made contrivances. The commonest 
mode of tenure in the case of tenant-farmers was 
an agreement which could be terminated on either 
side by a six months’ notice, and this lack of 
security, coupled with the real danger that any 
improvement would result in an immediate 
increase of rent, held many farmers back. Diffi- 
.culties of transport made any appeal to wider 
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markets well-nigh impossible. Gommunicatibn 
between different parts of the country was extremely 
difficult. Even when the Turnpike Trusts of 1663 
and subsequent years took the main roads in 
hand, the by-roads and country lanes were left 
neglected ; they were narrow enough to be im- 
passable by two wagons abreast, and soft enough 
to require large teams of horses and at times the 
use of the spade to dig vehicles out of the mud 
into which they had sunk. Under such conditions 
it is scarcely a matter of wonder that the isolated 
country farmer, who had got so far as to profit 
by convertible husbandry, was content to live by 
supplying the needs of his own immediate 
neighbourhood. He had reached what we may 
term the domestic stage of agricultural industry 
and he had no desire to pass beyond it. 

Yet, if progress was to be made, it was absolutely 
necessary to get the farmers out of their ancestral 
rut : to show them, on the one hand, the gain 
which would come from improved methods of 
cultivation and the introduction of new crops, and, 
on the other, to teach them the value of scientific 
-stock-breeding. They required stimulating in 
both these directions, and the best possible 
stimulus for them was the example of others 
who were doing thjese things and were finding it 
profitable to do jbhem^ Landlords who could 
and would spend ^capital upon their land, who 
|Were not living from hand to mouth but could 
afford to wait a feVp years for a return from 
f their investments, wbre .required to lead the 
way. i: ' 
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. At the R^toratipn the. cbuntry gentleman had 
gained in power and prestige, and the desire to 
j become a landed proprietor was wide-' 

of spread. In the eighteenth century the 
agriculture Whigs, who ruled England for many 
eighteenth- years, looked upon agriculture as the 
century . most important English indus1;ry and 
England, jjg|p much as possible, 

for . land bore a great share of the burden of 
taxation. There was a movement towards the 
consolidation of estates ; large areas began to be 
collected in the hands of a few persons ; farms 
began to increase in size. This change naturally 
brought with it men who had the capital necessary 
for the working of the land, as well as the in- 
telligence necessary for making experiments, for 
using new and better implements, and for designing 
improved farm-buildings. The landed proprietors 
and, in certain parts of the country, the yeomen 
and tenant-farmers began to be keenly interested 
in agriculture and devoted much time and attention 
to it. They were followed by city men and com- 
mercial magnates who made agriculture a hobby 
and a source of profit, who put their money into 
land and expected a good return for it. 

The result was that great advances were made. ' 
Aided by a bounty on export when wheat was 
_ below forty-eight shillings a quarter, 

aided also by a fall in the price of wool 
' corn- and by the fact that under convertible 
growing. ]J^g^)J^ndry the old worn-out arable 
had obtained rest and recovery, these farmers made 
England a corn-producing country, able to supply 
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its own population, and, until 1760, able also tOi 
export corn to the Continent. And even af^;er 
that date, when industrial changes began to take 
place and the population grew rapidly, the country 
was still able to meet the increased demand for 
food. This result was in large measure due to the 
work of a few landlords and tenant-farmers who 
Koneersof pioneers, and made progress 

•agricultural possible by their teaching and example, 
improve- Landlords could test the new methods 
■ before introducing them to their 
tenants, and could make their adoption certain by 
the encouragement of long leases and security of 
tenure, and by the stimulus of higher rents. They 
could also substitute farms of 300 or 400 acres 
for the older farms of 100 acres or less, farms 
which would be occupied by men of better educa- 
tion and intelligence than the older type of farmers, 
overseers of the work of their labourers rather than 
workers themselves. 

The earliest of these pioneers was the son of a 
Berkshire landowner, Jethro Tull. He was the 
Jethro Tull, inventor of a drill for sowing seed and 
1674-1740; the first English farmer to realise that 
the great secret of successful tillage was the 
frequent and deep working of the soil. He did 
much important experimental work in connection 
with the depth to|whicJj,seed should be sown, and 
the amount whi^ should be sown per acre ; 
he also emphasiseci the necessity of careful selection 
of seed if good ■ crops were to be obtaiiled. I)tt 
,1693, again b^twheen. 171 1 and I7r4, he visited 
.France and Italy, ^n^ it was the observation of^^e 
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ff^quent ploughings of the ground between the 
rows' of vines which gave him the idea of con- 
stantly working the ground after the seed had been 
sown. But this was, of course, impossible as long 
as seed was sown broadcast, and so he was led to 
the idea of sowing his seed in rows with wide spaces 
between which could be worked with a horse-hoe, 
and s6 kept clear of weeds. His labourers objected 
to his new methods, and it was his trouble with them 
that caused him to invent a drill to enable him to 
sow seed without their help. He has been termed 
“ the greatest individual improver agriculture 
ever knew,” and English agriculture certaihly 
owes very much to him. But his principles found 
little support during his own lifetime, and he left 
them to posterity in his Horse-hoeing Industry, a 
book first published in 1731 . 

Tull’s methods were not likely to be followed to 
any great extent until some intelligent landowner 

Charles adopted them and put them into prac* 
Townshend, tice. Fortunately such a person was 
1674-1738: found almost immediately. Charles, 
Viscount Townshend, had spent the greater part 
of his life as a statesman, and had been associated . 
with his brother-in-law, Walpole, in the government 
of England. A quarrel with Walpole in 1730 led 
to Townshend’s retirement from politics, and he 
settled upon his estate at Rainham in Norfolk and' 
became a zealous farmer. Much of his land 
consisted of a light sandy soil and was overrun by ^ 
ilabbits. He revived the practice of marling ; < 
'adopted Tull’s principles in working his land ; 
paid much attention to the quj^stion of rotation of 
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crops and especially to the growth of turnips ! aiid 
introduced the Norfolk or four-course rotation of 
turnips, barley, clover and rye grass, and wheat. 
, These measures prevented unproductive fallow and 
enabled him to carry more stock on his lands ; and 
more stock meant more manure, which in its 
turn led to still better crops and therefore to still 
more stock. His innovations made Norfolk a 
leading agricultural county ; in thirty years the 
rental of one farm rose from 8o to £800 ; another, 
•which had been in the hands of a rabbit warrener 
at ;£i8, became a farm of the annual rental of ;£24o. 

The work of Townshend was continued by 
Thomas Coke of Holkham, Norfolk, a member of 
of Parliament for the county for the 
Holkham, greater part of the period 1776 to 1837, 
1752-1842; and a peer pf the realm after 1837. He 
succeeded in 1776 to an unenclosed estate and 
found it in a wretched condition. The refusal of 
one of his tenants to renew a lease at five shillings 
an acre left him with land upon his hands, and he 
determined to farm for himself. He marled his 
sandy soils ; fed them well with manures, includinjg 
bones which he was one of the first farmers to use ; 
used drill and hoe in accordance with the precepts 
of TuU ; and in nme years was growing excellent 
wheat crops, and by means of clover, sainfoin, and 
roots was making this land carry three times as 
many sheep and cafttle as it had ever done before. 
He also introduced ^tteW artificial foods sucl\ as pil- 
; cake, and led the way ini fattening cattle for the 
London markets. ■ C^tle were driven south in 
di^bves irom Scotla|lld 4 to Lotidop, grazing along the 
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roadsides as they went, and many of these were 
bought by the Norfolk farmers and fattened for 
the Smithfield Market by grazing and by stall 
feeding. Gike laboured in all possible ways to 
make his tenants sharers in his improvements, 
From 1778 to i8ai he held yearly meetings of 
farmers at his house, and at these meetings farming 
topics were discussed and much advice was given 
and received. At first he himself benefited by the 
discussions, but he soon became the teacher of his 
neighbours ; finally these “ Holkham sheep-shear- 
ings,” as they came to be called, attracted people 
from all parts of the country ; at the last of them 
no fewer than 7000 persons were present. He 
found it difficult to alter the traditional practices 
of his tenants, but by acting as a pioneer, by 
using all new methods and by growing all new 
crops first for himself and thus showing in practical 
fashion the benefits to be derived from them, he 
broke down all opposition. He did much, too, 
by granting longer leases on moderate terms and 
by not raising rents as a result of improvements, 
as well as by insisting upon certain methods of 
cultivation in all lands held under him. The 
cottages and farm-buildings on his estate were 
models for other landlords to follow ; he encouraged 
the wider use of potatoes as a food ; he changed 
the appearance of the countryside by planting 
trees upon his land. It is estimated that the 
annual rental of his estate rose from £2200 in 1776 
tO;;g20,ooo in 1816. 

.. While Norfolk landlords were thus making great 
ii^proveinents in arable farnu^. a Leicestershire 
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farmer . was revolutionising English methods of 
stock-breeding. Robert Bakewell was the son of 
Robert ^ practical farmer, and succeeded in 
Bakewell, 175$ to his father’s farm at Dishley, 
1725-1795: near Loughborough. He had already 
given much attention to the question of stock- 
breeding. Up to this time sheep had been valued 
chiefly for their wool, the production of mutton 
had been quite a secondary consideration ; cattle 
had been valued as draught animals and milk 
producers rather than as sources of beef. The 
time was now at hand when meat was to be the 
first consideration of breeders, and it was to this 
point that Bakewell turned his attention. He 
believed that it was possible to obtain an animal 
which would fatten quickly and weigh heavily in 
the best joints. The art of stock-breeding can 
scarcely be said to 'have existed at this time. 
Each district had its own peculiar breed which 
■ was supposed to be specially suited to the locality, 
and the usual method of producing a new variety 
was to bring together animals of different types. 
Bakewell realised that what was really necessary 
was an improvement of the one type by patient 
choice of animals possessing just those qualities he 
wished to develop. By this method he produced 
a new breed of sheep, the New Leicesters ; a type 
which proved well ^tted for the farms of the midland 
counties. He also ;devefoped a new stock of cattle, 
though here he wa^ Ic^s successful, and also a good 
draught horse. ) . * 

■ Bakewell’s own csuwesses, however, were reall5r 
bnly a small portion !bf his ^valuable services as a 
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pioneer. Farmers ^^ited Dishley from all quarters 
and became converts to his methods. The result 
was a marked improvement in the breeds of sheep 
and cattle throughout the country. 
George Culley, a Northumberland 
1735-1813; farmer, did much to improve cattle 
Charles both by writing and by actual practice ; 
17s 1-1836 ; Charles Colling of Ketton, near Darling- 
ton, and his brother Robert greatly 
i7S3-^'2: ^proved the Shorthorn breed of cattle ; 

John Ellman of Glynde in Sussex 
made the Southdown sheep a famous variety. 
Mapy others followed in their footsteps, and sheep 
and cattle rearing became a very important branch 
of the farming industry. Help came also from the 
foundatfon of farmers’ clubs and meetings aad 
from the cattle shows. The Smithfield Cattle Show 
dates from 1793, the Smithfield Club from 1798. 
Whereas in 1710 at Smithfield Market the average 
weight of beeves had been 370 lbs., of calves 
50 lbs., of sheep 28 lbs., and of lambs 18 lbs., the 
corresponding weights in 1795 were 800 lbs., 145 
lbs., 80 lbs., and 50 lbs. respectively. 

But the work of these pioneers was confined to cer- 
tain districts, and only in favoured localities, such as 
the Eastern counties, Hertfordshire, and Leicester- 
shire, was there any marked improvement at first. 
What was still wanted was a missionary, who would, 
spread the news of the new methods throughout 
the country, and would attack the bad methods 
still in common use. Such a person was found 
in; Arthur Young, the greatest of all English agri- 
cultural writers. Young brought to the task great 
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ability as a writer conjoined with splendid skill in 
observation and inquiry. He was fortunate in the 
time of his' life, for his efforts were 
Young, aided by the food requirements of the 
1741-1820. people in the new industrial towns, 
and therefore by the golden prospect , of gain 
which seemed to be opening out to farmers every- 
where in England. He started his association with 
agriculture as a practical fanner, but met with 
•little success and so turned his attention to writing. 
In 1 767 he made the first of a series of tours through 
rural England and France, journe3rs which furnished 
him with an intimate knowledge of the methods 
.of English and French agriculture. In 1770 he 
published his Tour through the North of England, 
and in the next year his Farmer's Tour through 
the East of England. In 1784 he commenced his 
Annals of Agriculture', a monthly publication which 
extended to forty-six volumes, and numbered 
among its contributors George III., who wrote 
under the name of his Windsor shepherd, Ralph 
Robinson. 

A Board of Agriculture was established by Pitt 
in 1793, and Youn^ was made its Secretary. Com- 

Establish 'fitva sent out by the Board 

ment a report on the agricultural conditions 
B<wdof of each county, and Young became 
Agriculture. |.espon5ible for six of the counties. For 
:the rest of his lifd he worked indefatigably for the 
cause he had a^ heart. He made a vigorous 
crusade in favour , of enclosures, larger faf'ms, and 
longer leases ; made'the new methods more widely 
khown by his wtiti^igs ; pleaded for a five-fold 
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fuid encouraged . the formation of agricultural .. 
30 ( 4 etiess e^nd showa. Progress now became rapid. 
New crops, were freely cultivated by the new 
. Rapid methods and with better implements, 
agricurtiiral Sir Humphry Davy began his lectures 
in agricultural chemistry in 1803, his 
first course being given before the Board of Agri- 
culture. Just as the domestic spinners and weavers 
were giving place to the capitafist manufacturer, 
and his factory workman, so also the yeoman and 
small farmer were being displaced by the capitafist 
landlord and his agricultural labourer. Neither 
change was effected without hardship and suffering 
on the part of those who were dispossessed, but 
the agricultural revolution ’enabled the rapidly- 
increasing industrial population to be fed, at a 
time when there were no sufficient colonial or foreign 
sources of supply ; and the country landlords 
contributed to the heavy burden of taxation 
which provided Pitt with the money which proved 
so effective a contribution to the downfall of 
Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER XXXV r. 


The Industrial Revolution. 

I. AN AGE OF INVENTION. 

*At the beginning of the eighteenth century English 
industries were in the domestic stage of manu- 
facture and English trade was still 
change under the control of the Mercantile 
from system. The most important industry 
agncu ure agriculture ; the production of wool 
and corn was, in the eyes of the statesmen of that 
era, the best and surest ground of England’s 
greatness. It is difficult for us to realise that even 
at the accession of George III. in 1760 our country 
was still very backward in nearly all kinds of in- 
dustrial processes ; - and that much that was best 
in industry was due to the work of alien immigrants. 
England was not yet an industrial country, even 
though in the woollen trade she was producing far 
in excess of her own requirements and was export- 
ing the surplus tQ the American colonies and the 
continent of Europe. 

But though hqr industry waS insignificant as 
compared with that 01 our own times, she was 
even l|hefi -one of the most important 
: manu- comm^ciiil nations of Eurdjpie, and 
facture. within^ hi^f a ,century she had become 
the workshop o# ihe vWorld by a remwkable 

■’ ; I ^ 
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change which has been rightly termed a revo- 
lution, for it was indeed the greatest revo- 
lution England has ever known. It would be 
impossible to say exactly when this change com- 
menced ; it is easy to show that the change was 
very rapid between 1770 and 1830. Its beginnings 
are associated with the efforts of the alien immi- 
grants, the new stirrings of scientific thought, and 
the dissatisfaction felt at the restricted and ex- 
clusive trading rights of the Mercantile system. 
The expansion of manufactures at home was 
necessarily preceded by an expansion of trade 
overseas. Capital, too, was necessary if advantage 
was to be taken of the new and larger markets. 
The prevalence of reckless speculation on the 
newly-opened Stock Exchange, and the existence 
of speculative follies such as the South Sea Bubble, 
1720, suggest that plenty of money was becoming 
available. The trades which required a large 
amount of initial capital were as yet non-existent. 

The great English capitalists of the day 
Industrial were rather the merchant princes and 
Revolution, great trading companies, and it was 
only with the Industrial Revolution that the great 
capitalist manufacturers became very prominent. 
Previously, even in the woollen trade, much of the 
work was done by many manufacturers each with 
a small capital, and the distribution of the product 
was mainly in the hands of the merchants. 

Once the larger markets had made an increased 
output profitable there came in a very short period 
of time a remarkable series of inventions associated 
either with better machinery or with bdtter sources 
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of power. This led quickly to a revolution in 
industrial method^, to the substitution of vigorous 
competition for the older regulation and monopoly 
of trade, to the replacement of domestic industry 
by our modern factory system, and to the con- 
centration of large numbers of people in CTOwded 
towns and cities. 

The manufacture of woollen goods was easily first 

among English manufactures in the period pre- 

* ceding this revolution. It had enjoyed 

this pride of place for centuries, and 

ini76o! its development had been carefully 

(a) tte fostered. The Government had always 

woollen , . . 

trade ; been ready to prevent competition from 

Ireland, the colonies, or the Continent, 
and to extend the scope of the trade by commercial 
treaties such as the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, 
1703, by which that country agreed to allow 
English woollens to enter Portugal and her colonies 
if the wines of Portugal were admitted to England 
at two-thirds the current duties on French wines, 
a treaty which made port the drink of English 
gentlemen. So much cloth was required that in 
the clothing areas every village and hamlet had 
its hand-loom weavers, and old and young through- 
out the English countryside occupied their spare 
moments and qufet evenings in spinning yarn. 
The eastern counties, ^especially the towns of 
Norwich and Cojchester, were still important 
centres of the trade, jthe west of England was still 
producing unrivalled broadcloth at Bradford, 
Devizes, Frome, Strpud, and other towns, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire was producing coarse 
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cloths and worsteds in the towns and villages 
surrounding the markets of Halifax and Leed^. 

The iron industry was declining in the older 
areas of production. The destruction of forests 
(6) the provide charcoal for the iron furnaces 
iron had resulted in a scarcity of fuel. In 
industry; output was only 17,350 tons, 

while 20,000 tons were imported from Sweden and 
the Biscayan provinces. The Weald and the 
Forest of Dean still had their furnaces, and Shrop- 
shire and south Yorkshire were becoming very 
busy iron areas. Important ironworks were estab- 
lished in 1709 by Abraham Darby at Coalbrook-. 
dale, in 1755 by Anthony Bacon at Merthyr 
Tydvil, and in 1760 by Roebuck at Carroh, near 
Falkirk. Cutlery was made at Sheffield and hard- 
ware, especially copper and brass goods, in the 
Birmingham area ; both trades were in the hands 
of small manufacturers. 

Of the other British industries, hosiery was 
becoming more and more a midland industry ; 
hosiery, silk-spinning was moving to the south- 
silk western slopes of the Pennines, though 
manufacture i^vgaving still centred round Spital- 

fields, and ribbons were made at Coventry ; in 
1719 Sir Thomas Lombe had introduced the Italian 
methods of silk-throwing, that is, of spinning silk, 
in his famous silk mill at Derby. The south of 
Scotland and Ulster were the chief seats of the 
linen industry, and Lancashire of the cotton. But 
(«) linen and cotton goods were a comparatively 
cotton goods, insignificant branch of tradp; the total 
export in 1760 was only one-twentikh of the 
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export of woollens, and riO pure cotton goods wew 
■made, for a linen warp was necfessary owing to the, 
lack of strength of the cotton yarn then spun. 

It is interesting to find that almost all the great 
improvements in the machinery for textile opera- 
Aneraof tions were invented for use m the 
inventions; cotton trade. This was not a very 
important industry at this time and it depended 
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upon a foreign raw material, and thwe ^a^ts ®aved 
it from’ being protected or interfered with by the 
Comment* Y« it «as in the woollen 
that the need of b^ter machinery was first felt. 
The worst drawback to a weavers hand-loom was 
that the shuttle containing the weft to be passed 
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tftvoui^h the threads of the stretched warp had t& 
be moved backwards and forwards by the weaver’s 
hainds. This res’tricted the width of the cloth he, 
could make by himself, and wider pieces had to 
be the joint work of two weavers. In 1733 John 
K^y’s fly- Kay of Colchester, and Bury invented 
shuttle; a method by which the weaver could 
jerk the shuttle across from one side to the other 
and back again by the use of one hand only. This 
flying shuttle enabled cloths of any width to be 
made by a single weaver, and also doubled the 
pace at which the weaving could be done. 

Now that the pace of weaving was accelerated 
it became difficult to get sufficient yarn from the 
spinners to keep the weavers employed. Not only 
was the woollen trade extending, but Lancashire 
was also increasing its output of cotton goods. It 
took ten spinners to provide enough yarn for the 
work of one weaver, and weavers were often, 
under the necessity 'of making a daily round of 
some four or five hours’ duration to collect yarn 
enough for a day’s weaving. Attention was there- 
fore turned to the question of spinning, and in 1 764 
a Blackburn carpenter named James Hargreaves 
Hargreaves’ conceived the idea of a spinning-frame, 
sinning- containing a number of revolving 
jenny; gpindles worked by a common source ' 
of power. It is said thah the idea came to 
him from seeing his wife’s overturned spinning- 
wheel still revolving on the floor with the spindle 
in "a y<»tieal position; he certainly named his 
. new machine the spinning-jenny in honour of his 
wife. He himself used only eight spindles in his| 



^^achiiie, but otiier spinbe^ soon began to’ n« 
inany more, some employing as many as a hundre4 
and twenty. The machine was so simple that it 
could be worked by children. ^ 

In 1769 a still better machine was patented by 
Richard Arkwright, a barber of Preston, -who 
Arkwright’s ^ principle already worked upon 
water- by Lewis Paul and John Wyatt some 
^ frame; twenty years previously. This was to 
'pass' the carded cotton now ready for spinning 
between four pairs of rollers, each successive pair 
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of which moved . at a greater velocity than the 
preceding one. The cotton was thus drawn out 
to the required jBinin^, and was then twisted 
into yam by reyol'^ing spindles „ As Arkwright 
adapted his mac|iin$ to use with water-^ower it 
became known as |the waterrframe ; its great 
///advantage over , |h¥ spinnipg-jenny was that 'll 
I' Wbduced a yarn isti|)ng enough to be used asi a 



warpi and thua made the manufacture of purely 
cotton goods a commercial possibility. 

Finally, in 1 779, a Bolton spinner named Samuel 
Crompton combined the jenny and water-frame in . J, 
Crwnpton’s his “ mule ” or " muslin wheel,” attd"^ 
mule; added a Contrivance to prevent the ' 
frequent breakings of the yarn which occurred 
when spinning with the jenny. The result was a 
yarn much finer and stronger than any produced 
before, and capable of being used in the making, . 
of fine muslins. 

All these inventions had been concerned with , 
spinning, and the relations between spinner and 
weaver had in consequence changed completely, 
for now the hand-loom was unable to weave cloth 
as fast as the machine could spin the yarn for it. 
Attention was therefore directed to the produc- 
tion of a power-loom, and the first was patented 
Cartwright’s in 1 785 by a Kentish clergyman named 
power- Edmund Cartwright. In its earliest 
loom; form this loom was so heavy and 
clumsy as to be of little use, but subsequent im- 
provements by Cartwright himself, and by several 
manufacturers, including Radcliffe and Horrocks, 
made the power-loom effective, and after 1813 it 
came into general use. 

There were also many other inventions associated 
with various branches of the textile industry. 

other ■ Paul had invented a system of carding 
iUveptioQs.. or straightening out the cotton fibre 
by machinery as early as 1748. Cartwright and 
others made machines to replace the corresponding ^ 
hand-combing of wool. . In 1783 the invention of a y 






Scotchman named Bell superseded the ol<l method 
of printing calicoes by hand-blocks, and increase(| 
the rate of production a hundredfold; the hew 
cotton machines were adapted to the linen and 
woollen trades ; improvements were made in the 
hosiery manufacture and in 1808 Joseph Heath- 
coat patented a machine for the making of 
lace. 

^ These developments were accompanied by con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the workers, 
who saw in them only a probable loss of employ- 
ment. Sometimes the new machines were de- 
stroyed, sometimes the inventor was forced to 
move to another part of the country. Arkwright 
had to transfer his machines from Lancashire to 
a mill at Cromford in Derbyshire; Heathcoat 
was compelled to leave Loughborough and com- 
mence the manufacture of machine-made lace at 
Tiverton. 

The improvements in machinery called for 
corresponding improvements in motive-power. 

Various'methods were adopted to supple- 
' iMnS^n ment the hand as a source of power, 
motive wind and water wheels were used' and 
’ animals also were employed ; it was 
this use of water fhat helped to transfer the woollen 
industry from t^e eastern counties to the slopes 
of the Pennines.| Finally the victory rested with 
steam. The incirealsed use of steam is closely 
with |the^ mining industry, \^ich . did 
hot attain veryi'gr^at importance until the. In- 
« Austria! Revolutions^ It is indeed remarkable hw 
igrC^^ an interaOti^h there was between th«» 
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developments ; one invention led to another, and 
an improvement in one industry reacted upon 
other industries, which in return reacted upon it. 
the use of earliest mines had been 

steam in approached not by shafts but by adits, 
mining that is, descending tunnels cut into 
operations, sides of hills, and as these simpler 
sources of supply worked out, it became necessary 
to carry mines to a greater depth, and the water 
in the mines began to prove troublesome. Hence 
in 1698 Savery invented a means of raising water 
from mines by filling a cylinder with steam, con- 
densing the steam in' order to form a vacuum in the 
cylinder, and then raising the water from the 
bottom of the shaft into the cylinder by means of 
Newcomen’s the pressure of the air. In 1705 
engine; Newcomen improved upon Savery ’s 
method by fitting a piston into such an upright 
cylinder, and then raising it to the top of the cylinder 
by injected steam. This steam was then condensed 
by a jet of water playing upon the cylinder and a 
vacuum was in this way created under the piston, 
which then descended by reason of its weight and 
the air pressure above it. The upper portion of the 
piston was attached to one end of a pivoted beam, 
at the other end of which was the piston of a pump. 
The up-and-down movement of the piston of the 
cylinder gave a corresponding down-and-up move- 
ment to that of the pump, and thus the water 
could be pumped from the mine. 

Succeeding builders made larger and more 
powerful Clones, all of them at best but clumsy 
and costly contrivances, and Newcomen's engine 
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. held the field for over fifty years and doubled the 
depth at which coal could be worked. Ultimately, 
Watt’s ® young mathematical instru- 

steam ment maker named James Watt was 
engine, giygn the model of Newcomen’s engine 
to repair, and six years later took out a patent for a 
steam engine, which was a great improvement upon 
Newcomen’s atmospheric engine ; and was in its final 
dorm the progenitor of the- steam engine of to-day. 
It differed considerably from its predecessors. A 
separate condenser into which the steam could pass 

■ did away with the necessity of continually cooling 
the cylinder and thus wasting a considerable amount 
of heat. The piston was not only raised by steam 
introduced below it, but also lowered by the force 
of steam introduced above it. Watt’s, machine 
was therefore a reaj steam engine ; one of his 
greatest claims as an inventor is that he was the 
first man who successfully utilised the expansive 

■ force of steam. His earliest engines were em- 
ployed for pumping, but their use was soon 
extended to other operations, especially after Watt 
had entered into partnership with a clever and enter- 
prising Birmingham manufacturer named Matthew 
Boulton . In 1 785 one of his engines was introduced 
into a Nottinghamshire cotton mill ; they were soon 
in general use in 4II branches of industry. 

The making o^ engines and machines called for 
iron and steel, ^nd changes rapidly took place 
Improve- these industries. . As« early as 

menti in iron-1619 Dudley had attempted to use 
smelting: ^oke. instead of wood-charcpal for 
. ^melting iron ih |the Black Country, though 
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without any very striking success commercially . 
A century later Darby was using coal and 
coke combined with a forced current or blast 
of air in his works at Coalbrookdale, and after 
1756 with considerable success. The blast was 
obtained by means of water-power and in 1760 
Smeaton invented a new blowing apparatus for 
Roebuck’s works at Carron. It depended upon 
an improved Newcomen engine, which pumped 
water to turn a water-wheel by which the 
bellows were worked. In 1788 the steam engine 
was employed to produce the blast. After that 
progress in smelting was rapid, ' the annual 
output being doubled before the end of the 
century. 

The resulting pig-iron contained a large amount 
of carbon and other impurities which made it 
very brittle. Several workers attempted 
pu mg , remedy this ; the difficulty was finally 
overcome by Henry Cort, who invented the system 
of puddling, that js, of stirring the pig-iron in 
a furnace until the excess of impurities is burned 
out of it. Cort also introduced about the 
same time the principle of rolling out the iron 
into bars or plates by means of grooved rolls, 
instead of beating it into shape by hammers. 
Between 1740 and 1750 Benjamin Huntsman of 
Sheffield had also perfected an important process 
for casting steel. His secret was soon 
casting stolen from him and the new method 
became general in the cutlery ^ea. 
These, and other inventions caused a revolution 
in the iron industry and its associated trades,- 
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ei^iaeering made rapid strides, and the Iron Age 
rame into being. 

The lack of means of communication was an> 
other great obstacle to industrial progress. The 
Lkckof materials of industry and the 

trans^rt finished products had to be moved 
facilities, jjj many' cases on pack-horses, as the 
roads were useless for heavy vehicular traffic. 
But any great development of industry involved 
an increasing division of labour, and good facilities 
for transport were therefore imperative. Ob- 
servant travellers like Defoe, Wesley, and Young 
all comment upon the badness of the highways. 
Several Turnpike Acts, which permitted tolls to 
be taken to pay for improvements made, were 
passed in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the earliest in 1663- being very bitterly 
resented. After 1 750 there was rapid improvement 
in the main roads, and as a result of this, the 
large towns were connected by coaches, and 
wagons replaced pack-horses, for heavy goods. 
What was wanted was better road construction 
by competent engineers, and this came in 1802 
when Telford turned from the construction of 
canals and bridges to the making of well-bottomed 
roads, and in 181^ when Macadam taught the art of 
road-draining aafl perfected the surface of the road. 

Water carriage h^ been in use from time 
immemorial alo^ the navigable rivers, and with 
Brindley adyaiciilg trade there were many efforts 
, andlcwai- to iniprOye this mode of transport by 
ina|^. the river beds. But it was^^ 

often impossibly td control the water supply of * 
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the rivers, and times df flood injured or destroyed 
the good ,work previously done. Hence canals 
began to be constructed after the model of those 
in Holland and France. The first important English 
canal was due to the enterprise of the Duke of 
Bridgwater, who found the output of his coal-mine 
at Worsley greatly hampered by the difficulty of 
transporting the coal to Manchester, seven miles 
away. The engineer he employed was a millwright 
name James Brindley, a man of little education 
but of great shrewdness and practical ability. 
Although of such short length, this first canal was 
a remarkable piece of work because of the natural 
difficulties to be overcome, for it required a long 
tunnel and an aqueduct. Its successful opening 
in 1761 led to the employment of Brindley in many 
similar constructions, and called into being the 
English navigators, or navvies, as we now call 
them, sturdy labourers who dug away and removed 
the large masses of earth and stone which inter- 
fered with canal and railway building. In 1766 a 
canal connected Manchester with Liverpool by 
way of Chester ; in 1777 the Grand Junction Canal 
linked the Trent with the Mersey by way of the 
Cheshire salt district and the Potteries ; other 
canals linked the Forth with the Clyde ; the 
Humber with the Mersey, and both with the 
Severn at Bristol ; and London with Oxford and 
the Midland coal-field. Towards the close of the 
century there was quite a mania for speculation in 
canal construction, and much foolish work was 
done. 

It was in some respects unfortunate < that the 

VOL. lu.— 6 
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development of canals was stopped in the early 
nineteenth century by the invention of the loco- 
The first motive and the spread of railways, 
locomotives. Watt himself had tried to adapt his 
steam engine as a locomotive, and others followed in 
his footsteps. The idea of a tramway or artificial 
roadway along which trucks could be drawn on 
rails was certainly as old as the Stuarts, wooden 
rails being used at first with horses or dogs to supply 
the power. The low pressure of steam in the 
pumping engines was a fatal obstacle to their use 
for locomotives, but in 1802 Trevethick introduced 
the use of high-pressure steam, and moving engines 
became possible. Other improvements followed. 
In 1813 Blackett built his famous “ Puffing Billy" 
at Wylam, and in the next year George Stephenson 
made steam traction a success at Killingworth. 
Once George Stephenson had entered on the work 
rapid progress was made, not so much because he 
was a great inventor as because of his dogged 
perseverance in the face of difficulties. The 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened in 
1825 with Stephenson as its engineer; Liverpool 
and Manchester were connected by railway in 
1830, London and Birmingham in 1838. 

Steam was also .used for water transport in an 
endeavour to replace the horse traction of the 
The first canaN. Many experiments of this type 
steam boats, had l^en made in England and America 
in the eighteenth century ; in 1 790 and 1802 
Symington used, a steam tug on the' Forth and 
- Clyde CannL and Fulton experimented on the , 
. Seine and Hudson Rivers between 1803 and. 1810. 




ON THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 1831. 

The upper picture shows a train with first class carriages and the mails. 
The lower picture shows a train of second and third class carriages. 
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The first successful steam boat in Europe was 
Bell’s Comet, which began to run between Glasgow 
and Greenock in 1812. A service was established 
between Dublin and Holyhead in 1820, and an 
unremunerative voyage by steam to Calcutta was 
undertaken in 1827. The first steam boat reached 
Liverpool from America in 1825, and two vessels 
steamed from the British Isles to New York in 
1838. Since that time there has been remarkable 
progress in all matters connected with ocean 
navigation. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The Industrial Revolution. 


II. PROGRESS AND RESULTS. 

The remarkable series of inventions and improve- 
ments described in the preceding chapter led to 
great developments in English trade and 
trade and industry in the early years of the nine- 

after**^ teenth century. These years were not 
a ter rSoo. t-j^emselves marked by many important 

inventions, but throughout them there was a steady 
improvement in the machines already introduced, 
and a ^continually increasing investment of the 
capital necessary for working them. The age of 
domestic industry passed away ; the new machines 
were much too expensive for cottagers to buy ; 
the new steam power could be employed most 
profitably on a large scale in buildings containing 
numbers of machines. The present system of 
factory industry was introduced, “ old barns, cart- 
houses, out-buildings of all descriptions were 
repaired,” says a writeP»^of the period, " windows 
broke through the old blank walls, and all were 
fitted up for loom-shops ; new weavers\cottages 
with loom-shops arose in every direction.” 

<The introduction of capital into manufacture 
created a new class of English manufacturers, who 

sao 
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brought to the work two indispensable requisites, 
namely, capital and the ability to organise both 
Rise of the production and the distribution 
capitalist of the finished article. These new 
factu^ “ captains of industry ” were recruited 
mainly from the merchants and the 
country yeomen. Modern production was now 
firmly established upon a capitalistic basis. Bank- 
ing developed rapidly as the demand for capital 
increased ; Bridgwater's canal from Liverpool to 
Manchester was made possible by an advance of 
£25,000 granted to the Duke by Child’s, the London 
bankers ; in 1750 there had been scarcely a dozen 
provincial banks, in 1793 there were more than 
four hundred. 

Before the improvements in means of com- 
munication trade had been confined to a great 
extent to the markets of the provincial towns and 
the old country fairs ; merchants had bought their 
goods at the weekly or bi-weekly markets from the 
local cloth-makers, and had carried them from fair 
to fair and from shop to shop, by means of droves 
of pack-horses ; now improved communications and 
banking developments inaugurated our modern 
system of commercial intercourse. 

There was also a revolution in the methods and 
relative importance of the various industries. The 
manufacture of cotton goods had never 
i^rease ^ domestic industry ; it had been 

in the Strictly confined from the first to 

cotton certain localities : and it was free from 
manufacture. , . ’ , , i 

governmental interference. It there- 
fore responded quickly to the new condition of 
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tilings, and the use of power-loom and steam 
engine increased the output tremendously. At 
first when spinning was outpacing weaving there 
was prosperity for spinners and weavers, but after 
the power-loom had come into general use there 
was a heavy fall in wages, and women and children 
were freely employed instead of men ; in. 1808 
the rate of wages was only half what it had been 
, eight years before. But the total output was 
very much greater, and it was claimed that cotton 
goods formed one-third of the value of the exports 
of 1806. In the fifteen years, 1788-1803, the 
cotton manufacture trebled itself as a result of 
the cheapening of the cost of production. This 
cheapening was due partly to labour-saving con- 
trivances, and partly to a reduction in the price 
of raw cotton owing to its wider growth. In 1775 
the imported raw cotton weighed four million, in 
1785 eighteen million, and in 1815 nearly a hundred 
million pounds. The material produced was of 
finer and better quality than had previously been 
the case. The associated trade of calico printing 
also developed rapidly. It had been moved from 
London to Lancashire and south-west Scotland 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Bell’s new printing process originated at Glasgow; 
one of the most important of the Lancashire calico 
printers was the grandfather of Sir Robert Peel. 

The widespread domestic woollen industry re- 
sponded less slowly to the changes. It felt the 
influence of the new machines chiefly at second 
, hand, and its workers, especially the wool-combers, 
fought’ hard against the interference of machinery 
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with their operations. Interference, however, was 
bound to come. Benjamin Gott, a Leeds manu* 
facturer, adapted the cotton inventions 
in the to the woollen trade about the close of 
woollen the century, and improvements followed 
industry, various branches of the woollen 

manufacture. The eastern counties naturally 
suffered from their lack of coal, but the output of 
cloth in the West Riding increased tenfold between 
1742 and 1815 ; and exported woollens rose in 
value from ;£3,358,ooo in 1742 to ;£9,387,ooo in 
1816. 

Machinery for preparing and spinning flax led 
the way to the introduction of machinery into all 
parts of the linen industry, and the 
in^tlte^ bleaching period was reduced from six 
linen months to two days by the use of 
trade, chlorine, a newly-discovered chemical 
element which Tennant of Glasgow applied to this 
purpose in 1800. Framework knitting 
framework was improved by an apparatus for 
knitting ; stockings with ribs patented 

by Jedidiah Strutt, 1758, and by the use of cotton 
in the looms after 1730. Before the close of the 
century there was a big demand for cotton stockings 
in the export trade. There was much trouble 
with the workers during the early part of the 
nineteenth century, partly owing to the high rents 
charged by owners for the use of the machines, 
partly to foolish competition and reckless specula- 
inlace- tion, and in the Luddite riots many 
making; machines were destroyed. Lace-making 
was revolutionised by Heathcoat’s machine in 
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1803, which embodied the efforts of several pre- 
decessors ; it had been in its first stages a 
typical peasant industry, now- it became a part 
of the factory S3rstem. Silk owed its intro- 
, . duction especially to alien immigrants, 
manufacture development to the fostering care 
of silk of the Government. It now began to 
goods, develop in the towns of Cheshire and 
North Staffordshire, and in Derby and Coventry ; 
"while silk was also worked at Paisley, and at 
Dublin, where poplins, a material with a silk warp 
and a worsted weft, were made. 

Pottery had been one of the most backward of 
English industries, and no trade owed more to the 
• revolution in methods which came in 
the eighteenth century. One of the 
ments in the pioneers in this development was 
of™otter -Astbury, who first used flint for making 
a glaze, and learned much from two 
German brothers of Nuremberg who worked with 
. him in Burslem. Another important development 
was the use of kaolin or china clay in the making 
of porcelain. The first kaolin used came from 
America, but Cookworthy showed in 1753 that 
Cornwall and Devon possessed great stores of this 
material. Factories were started at Stoke, Derby, 
Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, Coalport, and elsewhere. 
The greatest of Epglisl^otters was Josiah Wedg- 
wood of Etruria’ (1730-1795), who brought to 
the work organising ability of a ve^ high order, 
and a perfect geni|is lor the production' of pottery 
,, of .-excellent material combined with artistic.appear- 
;ance. After 1773 the sculptor Flaxman was 
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assbciated with him as designer, and Wedgwood 
ware became, and still remains, a household word 
for excellence of design and quality. The develop- 
ment of the potteries owed something to the new 
canal system. The building of the Grand Junction 
Canal, which linked this area with the Mersey, was 
supported financially by the master-potters, and 
Wedgwood himself cut the first sod. The canal 
reduced the cost of carriage of materials for manu- 
facture and finished earthenware to one-fourth of 
what it had been previously, and offered at the 
same time a much safer mode of carriage for these 
brittle goods. 

The smelting of iron by means of coke and coal 
and the use of steam made mining much more 
Changes important, and also aided in the work 
in coal- by clearing the mines of water, by 
mining, boring new shafts, and by raising the 
hewn coal from the pits. With the increased 
demand for coal, shafts had to be made deeper, 
and the dangers associated with mining increased.. 
The explosions from fire-damp caused attention to 
, be paid to ventilation ; the danger of naked lights 
led finally to the invention of the Davy lamp in 
1815. Working on a large scale now commenced 
on all the coal-fields, whereas a century earlier the 
only coal-fields extensively worked were those of 
the Tyneside, where the sea afforded an easy 
export of the coal to London. Now that coal was 
important for manufactures as well as for house 
fuel, larger quantities were required, for the new 
industries naturally developed in the coal areas, 
and the coal output was trebled by the end 
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of the century. In. 1800 more than ten niilliph' 
tons were raised. 

One of the most important uses of coal was in 
the iron industry, which now became associated 

The Iron with those areas which produced both 
Age. qoal and iron ore. As we have seen, 
iron-smelting had been declining during the first 
half of the century, and pig-iron was being im- 
j)Oi*ted ; but in 1815 the export of iron reached 
^9I,ooo tons. In 1765 Anthony Bacon obtained 
a ninety-nine years' lease of the mineral rights 
in the Merthyr Tydvil area, and laid the founda- 
tions of the great South Wales iron industry ; the 
Darbys at Coalbrookdale, and Roebuck at Carron, 
improved their works considerably ; and great 
developments also took place in South Yorkshire 
and in the Black Country of South Staffordshire. 

Iron began to be used for almost all ordinary 
purposes. Iron pots and pans had been cast at 
Coalbrookdale as early as 1 709, and John Wilkinson 
of Bersham, one of the first of the great British 
ironmasters, added many further improvements. 
He and Darby were jointly interested in the first 
iron bridge which was built over the Severn at 
Broseley and opened in 1779; Renni.e was re- 
sponsible for the construction of an iron bridge 
over the Thames at Southwark in 1815. Iron was 
also employed in ^ the instruction of ships, the 
first iron vessel being launched in 1790. One 
difficulty in the use of iron articles was thf lack of 
accuracy in theirv construction. Watt found it 
difficult at first tb ^t the cylinders of his new 
iejt^ines bored corredtly. This led to improve- 





ments in engineering. Bramah invented the 
hydraulic press ; Maudslay, the most famous of all 
Improve- these early engineers, produced the slide 
ments in rest for holding tools firmly to the lathe ; 
engineering. '\^]jitworth . secured uniformity in the 
pitch of screws ; Nasmyth perfected the steam- 
hammer, which did away with much heavy manual 
labour. Most important of all these engineering 
triumphs was the standardisation of the various 
parts of a machine, that is, the making of each 
separate part true to a standard pattern, so that 
all the copies of each part of a machine should be 
exactly alike. If a part of a machine was broken 
before this change was made, a new part had always 
to be specially constructed to replace it, and while 
this part was being made the machine was at a 
standstill ; after the parts were made to a standard 
pattern it was possible to order, and be supplied 
with, a new part which could be inserted in the 
machine without delay. Any reader who is a 
cyclist or an automobilist will readily appreciate 
the great value of this change. 

Other trades also benefited by the new develop- 
ments. The increase in exports stimulated the 
shipbuilding and shipping trades. The 
mMu- tonnage of the shipping of the United 
facturing Kingdom increased by over 6o per 
*mente*^ cent, between 1793 and 1813. The 
new factories and the new towns with' 
their teeming population of artisans, furnished 
employment to large numbers of bricklayers, 
carpenters, and other members of the building 
trades ; and to the niiakers of building materials. 



The effect of these changes and developments 
soon became visible upon the face of the country. 

, It was much easier to take the raw 
material to the areas of cheap power 
facturing production than vice versa, and this led 
fOTi^ to a rapid growth of population in 
what had formerly been the backward 
areas north of the Trent. Both slopes of the 
^Pennines were in touch with important coal-fields 
and had an ample supply of water. The dampness' 
of the Lancashire climate was an additional advan- 
tage to cotton-spinners, and this area became the 
seat of the cotton industry. The West Riding 
and the west of England could both count upon 
local coal supplies and thus retained the woollen 
industry, which was already leaving the eastern 
counties because they lacked, the necessary fall 
of water for the use of water-power, and were devoid 
of coal. Iron and hardware developed on the 
Northumberland, South Yorkshire, South Stafford- 
shire, and South Wales coal and iron fields. Silk 
went to Cheshire, and framework knitting to the 
Midlands, where subdivision of labour gaVe silk 
hosiery to Derby and woollen hosiery to Leicester. 
The coal-fields of Scotland also became busy 
hives of industry. 

There was nof only a great transference of 
labour to fresh a^eas^f the country^ but also a 
Increase remarkable increase in the total popu- 
in _ lation ’of the country. It is^not easy 
population. say exactly how great this increase 
. ‘Was, for no census v^s taken in these days. The 
'^pppulation of En^glaj^d in 1760 was probably less 
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than 7,000,000, in 1821 it had risen to just ov^r 
12,000,000. The rate of increase of population 
in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
probably never naore than 18 per cent., but in the 
second half the rate of increase was 57 per cent. 
The fastest rate of increase was between 1801 and 
1 81 1, when the population increased at the rate 
of 2ii per cent. This increase took place chiefly 
in the larger towns ; the rural population, which 
in i8u had been 35 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion of the country, sank by 1831 to 28 'per cent. 
Growth Many towns developed with startling 
of new rapidity, especially those like Sheffield, 
towns. Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, 
which had never been incorporated and therefore 
hampered by gild restrictions. While the total 
population of the country as a whole rose about 
30 per cent, between 1801 and 1821, and the 
population of London 40 per cent., the population 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Bradford 
actually increased by 75 per cent. 

The Industrial Revolution was not effected 
without many serious results, which it will be our 
Results consider in succeeding chapters. 

of*Sie The new manufacturers with their 
Industrial rapidly-increasing wealth soon obtained 
Revolution. ^ gj-g^t deal of influence in politics and 
in society ; influence which had previously belonged 
almost entirely to the country gentry and landed 
interest. The mass of the industrial population 
became wage-earners only, without that interest 
in their worh which the old giW workers, who 
owned the product of their labour, had had. Th^y 
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suffered also in many ways, especially in the earlier 
days of the change, for, although the new methods 
led to greatly-increased wealth, they did not alwa 3 rs 
lead to greater comfort and happiness. The old 
personal relations of employer . and employed, 
which in earlier days had kept master and worker 
on fairly friendly terms, now disappeared in many 
cases. Production on a large scale for distant 
markets led to periods of unemployment, and^ 
at times to lessened wages. The people were 
clustered together in large and smoky towns where 
they could not add anything to their incomes by 
work in agriculture, while the lack of sanitation 
resulted in much disease. It was not until the 
second half of the nineteenth century that a 
reaction against these evils led to better conditions 
of life and of labour for many of our working 
population. 



CHAPTER XXXV IT I. 

The Agrarian Revolution. 

We have seen that much was done during the 
eighteenth century to develop English agriculture 
Improve- Corn-growing was fostered by a bounty 
ments in upon export, new crops and better 
agriculture, varieties of existing ones were intro- 
duced by pioneers like Townshend and Coke ; the 
efforts of Bake well, Collings, and others had 
resulted in great improvements in cattle and sheep. 
The cultivation of root crops and artificial grasses 
proved a valuable addition to corn-growing and 
made the old-fashioned recurring fallow of every 
third year quite unnecessary. With these crops 
the land could carry more live stock, and the farmer 
was able to keep a lot of it throughout the winter. 
From this in turn came additional manure, with 
the betterment of the land and an increased yield 
per acre. 

The result of these improvements was that 
rapid progress was made, especially in the second 
and their half of fhe century. The comparative 
effects, isolation of England as a result of 
war made it very important that home markets 
should be able to supply the needs of the increasing 
population, and additional land came under tillage. 
This increased demand was further accelerate^ 
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i)y the Icidustml Revolution and the growth of 
manufacturing towns. Their population had to 
be fed, and farming for subsistence only was 
changed to farming which should provide food 
for these industrial areas. 

At the same time to put money into land became 
a popular form of investment. If land carried the 
main burden of the country’s taxation 
ownership it gave to its holders a splendid re^ 
andsroial compense in the form of social dis- 
is no on. « After the Revolution,” 

writes Lecky in his History of the Eighteenth 
Century, “the landed gentry were practically 
supreme. Not only national but local adminb- 
tration was entirely in their hands, and, as a 
natural consequence, land, being the foundation 
of social and political influence, was eagerly sought 
after. Merchants ‘could only obtain political 
power by becoming landowners.” Farming 
became the reignii% taste of the day. George III. 
delighted in the title of Farmer George, there was 
scarcely a nobleman without a farm, and most 
of the country gentlemen were interested in agri- 
culture. Duties on the import of foreign corn, 
bounties on the export of English, and the pro- 
hibition of the export of wool safeguarded the 
agriculturist. There was every inducement to the 
investment of cai>ital ip land. 

The open-field system, however, still remained, 
.y^th.all its troublesjand difficulties, as the farming 
.^j^tem of more thaji three-fifths of the 'cultivated 
1, portion of England. Before real progress c<mld. 
' , in ,th^e ‘hreas enclosure was absolutely 
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heccis^ary. It was in the counties ^th th% greatest 
percentage of enclosed land that the' best methods 
kb ro ess results were to be seen. These 
were chiefly in the eastern and in parts 
parts of of the midland counties. Kent was one 
' of the best and most fertile portions of 
the country ; Norfolk was thriving under its four- 
fold rotation of turnips, barley, clover and rye 
grass, wheat ; Essex was also in the van of progress. 
Elsewhere the old traditional practices and locaj 
prejudices of the open-field system obstinately 
held sway. Many of the new crops were still 
unknown to farmers in 1750; even where they had 
been introduced the work was often so badly done 
as to leave the land unfitted for another crop. 
Arthur Young, in his southern tour of 1772, saw 
crops in the common fields that were miserable 
and absolutely beneath contempt. Enclosed land 
was producing 26 bushels per acre, open-field land 
only 18. An Act of Parliament in 1773 attempted 
to improve the old system by ordering that the 
arable fields in open-field areas should be fenced off 
and improved in the interests of better cultivation 
and newer methods. But this did not suffice. 
A more drastic change was necessary in 1:he 
interests of progress. Hence there came a rapid 
increase of enclosure, which differed from the 


, Tudor enclosures in being enclosure for 
tterefore tillage rather than for sheep-farming ; 
< ’Still though in many cases it resulted in the 
sectary, down of pasture where corn 

had been grown. This rapid chaise forms what 
has rightly been termed an agrarian revolution. 
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the mai]6* resi;^s of which were the destructioh 
of the commoifrheld S3rstem almost everywhere and 
a general replacement of small farms by, large on^. 
The enclosures made were of two kinds, one,' the 
enclosure of land already under cultivation but 
worked by collective ownership on the old open-' 
field system ; the other, the enclosure of common 
and waste lands with the object of bringing them 
under cultivation. There was little opposition to 
the enclosure of the waste, but many people 
objected strongly to the enclosing of the common 
arable lands worked under the older method of 
open-field farming. 

There were many ways by which enclosure could 
be effected. Common agreement among the 
^ , owners would sometimes produce the 

Enclosures , . , i.. t 

in the desired result. In many cases one 

eighteenth large owner, such as the lord of the 

century, bought out all the rights of 

the smaller holders. A great proportion of the 

lands were enclosed by Acts of Parliament often 

introduced as Private Bills. To obtain an Act 

witnesses had to swear that the lands in their 

present condition were not worth occupying, and 

when the Act had passed, commissioners were 

appointed to value all the property and all the 

common rights and share them out among the 

inhabitants. ;From the reign of Anne to the 

death of George II. there were 244 Acts enclosing 

,338,177 acrei. ^ BdTween 1795 and 1820 there 

were nearly 2^0 Enclosure Acts passed. In 1801 

^ Bill was paiised to cheapen and facHitate. parlia-r 

mentary enclosures, but the expense of obtaining 
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atiEttclbsure Actwas so great (it haiS^b^^n estimated 
at ov6r £1000) that much land was enclosed 
without the intervention of parliament. 

Many benefits followed fi’om enclosure. It led 
to the spread of new methods and ideas, and to 
their establishment of farmers’ dubs, 

effect upon agricultural shows, ploughing contests, 
agriculture, ^nd so on. The Bath and West of ■ 
England Agricultural Sodety was founded in 1777, 
the Smithfield Club in 1 798,the Board of Agriculture, 
with Arthur Young as its first Secretary, in the same 
year. Large farms and long leases now became 
usual. Eden, in his State of the Poor, notices that 
in 1795 a Dorsetshire village contained only two 
farms which twenty years before had had thirty, 
and in another village was now one farm where 
persons still living could remember when there 
were fourteen farms bringing up in a respectable 
way fourteen families. But large farms and long 
Gains leases meant that more money could be 
to the put into improvements, better imple- 
landlords; mentg could be bought, better stock 
introduced, better labour hired. With a larger 
capital at his command the farmer was able to 
buy and sell to better advantage, and was not 
so likely to be compelled to sell in a forced market 
to meet immediate needs such as rent and rates, 
as the smaller farmer was often forced to do. As 
a result of this consolidation of estates, and the 
consequent improvements effected, rents rose con- 
siderably. Arthur Young found that in many 
/cases in Lincolnshire the rents were on an average 
nearly doubled. 
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All this‘liie^t gain to the landowner, but On 
the other hand many people suffered very serious 
losses hardships. The proprietors of the largest 
to the estates generally had matters ' very 
8 ^^ much in their own hands, for the legal 
armers. g^jpgjjggg ^he cost of fencing were 

great, and the smaller holders were often unable to 
meet these charges. In 1814 the enclosure of 
three farms amounting to 570 acres, including 
the cost of fencing and buying out the rights of 
other tenants, amounted to nearly ;^ooo. The 
poorer farmers suffered also from a feeling of 
insecurity during the period of change, and from 
their lack of capital to meet the new conditions. 
In many cases men undertook farms with in- 
sufficient capital and suffered in consequence. All . 
this tended in the direction of the extinction of 
extinct io n yeoman farmer and the peasant 
of the proprietor. Macaulay estimates that 
yeomanry; ^j^gj-g vvere as many as 160,000 free- 
holders in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century ; less than a hundred and fifty years 
later they had practically disappeared. Many of 
these freeholders were descendants of the old 
yeomanry, possessing estates worth some ;^2po 
to ;fi3oo a year and living a country farmer’s life 
on their own property. Some of the peasant 
proprietors ^nd common-field farmers worked 
harder than ‘the ordinary day labourer and had 
afready begun to lose ground through the dechy 
of domestic findustries which accompamed' tjhi^ 
introduction of fhe factory system. 'To mwy Of 
thase the loas pf|common rights of ^sii^and the 
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endosttre of wastes meant less d^fkxtunities of 
earnii^ a living at a time when prices were beginnii^ 
to be liable to very severe and sudden changes, 
and the poor rate, was steadily increasing. Many 
of the best of the freeholders went into the towns 
and joined in the new industrial enterprises. The 
grandfather of Sir Robert Peel, Prime Minister of 
England from 1841 to 1846, was a yeoman farmer 
who took to cotton manufacturing, but many of 
the poorer freeholders and common-field farmers 
were forced to emigrate or to join the ranks of the 
farm labourers. 

The effect of enclosure, too, upon these labourers 
was disastrous. In 1750 a majority of the popula- 
tion was still engaged in agriculture, 

■ to the and during the first half of the century 
labourer, tjjgrg jj^d been a gradual improvement 
in the condition of life of the labourers ; a rise in 
money wages at a time of falling prices had meant 
to them an increase in real as well as in nominal 
wages — that is, their wages had not only increased 
in amount, but the lower prices of articles were 
enabling them to obtain more goods for the same 
money than they had been able to buy previously. 
The development of manufactures, too, had re- 
acted favourably on their wages in some districts, 
owii^ to the increased demand for men to work 
in the factories, and in these districts there were 
also opportunities for additional earnings by 
apiiming and other home industries. But in other 
JtfeaS use of the common lands and wastes 
bew the greatest importance to the labourer ; 
Mid as l^poig as there had been plenty of small farms 
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the best' of them had li^ad opportunities of rising 
to the grade of farmer ; Now, this was changed, 
and they became landless wage>eamers who had 
often suffered wrong in the process of enclosure. 
There is much evidence of the hard legal spirit in 
which their claims were considered. Young, who 
was an enthusiastic supporter of enclosure, con- 
fesses that in thirty-seven enclosed parishes of 
which he had full details there were only twelve 
in which the labourers were not injured. “ By 
nineteen acts out of twenty,” he writes, “ the 
poor are injured, in some cases grossly injured.” 
Had the process of enclosure been more gradual 
the labourers would probably have been able to 
build up small properties for themselves on which 
they could have kept one or two cows and have 
grown food for their own consumption. It is 
interesting to notice that Sir John Sinclair, the 
first President of the Board of Agriculture, desired 
three acres and a cow for every industrious cottager. 
' But the methods adopted left these ideals un- 
realised. The villages lost that grading of society 
which the existence of freeholders of larger or smaller 
properties had given them, and the whole agri- 
cultural system crystallised into the threefold 
grading of landlord, tenant-farmer, and farm 
labourer with which we are familiar to-day. And 
with it there jcame also a great increase in the cost 
of the poor lafr ahi^n intensification of that move- 
ment from the land by emigration abroad or 
.-migration to, the industrial towns at home which 
is still a feature bf English country life. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Problem of Poverty. 

The history of the English poor law, the story of 
the distribution and administration of public 
assistance to those unfortunate beings 
prof-law who are for various reasons unable or 
adminis- unwilling to provide for themselves, is 
^ peculiar and in many ways unique in 
our history. The problem of poverty is one to 
which a large amount of attention has been devoted. 
Many remedies have been suggested, and some of 
them have been made part of the law of the land. 
But it has been a feature of our English poor-law 
administration that, after the troubles arising from 
destitution in one era have been lessened by new 
and stringent regulations, these troubles have been 
quickly forgotten, and there has followed a period 
of reaction, in which harshness has been denounced, 
and pity has caused relaxation of the regulations 
and has paved the way for possible abuse. More- 
over, as the administration has usually been ent 
trusted to local authorities, and wide powers have 
been granted tb them, it has generally been possible, 
often in the very face of Acts of Parliament, to 
■make these alterations in the poor-law regula- 
tions. 

puring the seventeenth century the Tudor poor?' 
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law system worked very well; though fifom th4 
first it had in it the possibility of certain. 
Breakdown which might one day becoirie 

of the Tudor acute. The overseers and other ad* 
ministrators were never really equal to 
their task, and some of the problems 
.with which they had to deal were by no means easy 
ones to face. The Act of Settlement, 1662, of which 
we have already spoken, made transfers of popu- 
lation from areas of decaying to areas of expanding 
industry well-nigh impossible, at a time when 
changes in the industrial areas should have been 
accompanied by such movements. Yet in spite of 
these difficulties the Act of 1601 was administered 
fairly well, and was in large measure successful ; 
it lasted for two centuries, and only failed when 
exposed to abnormal circumstances and foolish 
administration. For the Industrial Revolution 
gave rise to a series of new and difficult problems 
with which Tudor legislation had never been 
intended to cope, and these problems resulted in 
a breakdown of the existing poor-law system. 
Unfortunately, instead of a general and statesman- 
like attempt being made to meet this new situation. 
Failure of tinkering was resorted to . Instead 

. attempts of a national scheme of poor-law relief, 
at reform. ^gre passed which allowed of 

different methods of relief in different localities. 
When alterations jjrere made by parliament they 
were general^ of a permissive character — ^that is, 
them adoption and enforcement we^e left to . the 
discretion of the? local authorities, though many of 
: the local admhii^ahms were interested in retaining 
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tl(6 abuses : of the older s3rstehi. Hende it caawe 
about that heavy poor rates and other charges' for 
the poor endangered the nation's |uaances, and 
the careless and wholesale granting of poor relief 
lowered its moral standard. 

Nor when the money had been collected, was it 
always devoted to the purposes for which it was . 

X. intended. Even before the close of the 
in the seventeenth century there was evidence 
poor-law in many parts of the country of waste 
and embezzlement of funds. Hence an . 
Act of 1691 made it compulsory that all accounts . 
should be produced at the annual vestry meeting ; 
that at this meeting a new list should be made of 
those who might claim relief during the ensuing 
year ; and that no one who was not upon this list 
should receive relief except by the authority of a 
justice of the peace or the bench of magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions. The intention of the framers 
of this Act was to use the justices as a check upon 
maladm ini stration by making them a court of 
appeal. But it also gave to them the power of 
ordering' relief to any one they pleased, without 
any reference to the parish authorities directly 
concerned, and without any appeal from their 
decision. The result was that much relief was 
lavishly and foolishly given by them, and the poor 
rate rose to an alarming extent. 

Meanwhile in certain districts capable adminiS.- 
.trators were working to prevent abuse, and the 
Institution of Tudor policy of setting the poor on work 
/yorkhouses. ^as being used by them as a test of , , 
real destitution. Workhouses were erected, and . 
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to Work in one of them was allowed to Deceive ' 
relief. The'ifirst of these workhouses was built' 
at Bristol in 1697, and other places followed 
Bristol’s example, though until 1722 ' a special 
Act of Parliament was required for every work- , 
hoitse built. After that date, as this method of 
relief seemed a good one, a general Act permitted 
the erection of these workhouses, either by separate 
' parishes or by unions of several adjacent parishes. 
The result of this workhouse system was a reduction 
in the poor rate from ;£8 19,000 in 1698 to about 
£689,000 in 1 750. 

But the workhouse system also soon deteriorated, 
while the evil remained in the shape of a number of 
paupers and criminals who were a constant charge 
upon the community. After 1 760, too, the problem 
was intensified in several ways. In many years 
bad seasons were 'followed by poor harvests, and 
scarcity of foo<|: was followed by a rise in prices. 
The increase of Enclosures deprived many agricul- 
tural labourers 6f a means of supplementing their 
wages. These wages were themselves a relic of 
the older days of wage assessments , and though the 
assessments had now died out, the wages they had 
fixed had a tendency to remain as the standard, in 
spite of rising prices and fewer opportunities of 
earning moneslr The new system of manufacture 
pW being introduced also led to greater fluctuations 
I of trade, and ® to greater unemployment. ' 

. As the Elizab^han system broke down under' 
stress of tj|es| difficulties other methods Were 
WeyisPd. In ^7^2, a permissive, Act, knowii^ 
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Act* institutfed Boards of Guardians who werO: 

Gilb^'s given control over the overseers. ITie 
Act, 178a. algo permitted adjacenit parishes to 
associate in Unions for purposes of poor relief and 
for the erection of a common workhouse. The 
guardians were not permitted to send any but the 
impotent to the workhouse. They were expected 
to find work for all tfieir able-bodied paupers, and; 
the work was to be suitable to the paupers' capacity : 
and near their places of residence. Justices of the 
peace were also given extended powers of relief- 
to paupers at home. The result was that the 
poor rate, reduced in 1750, as we have seen, by the 
workhouse test, to £689,000, now rose to over 
£1,500,000 in 1776 and to about £2,000,000 between 
1783 and 1785. 

In 1795 another Act forbade the removal, under 
the Act of Settlement, of any poor person from, 
a parish until that person actually became charge- 
able, and not then if illness nlade travelling 
. dangerous. This, however, produced little result, 
partly Because a century and a half of fixed settle- 
ment had caused the poor to lose any desire to move 
from place to place ; partly because other Acts 
were making them willing to become paupers'. 
Thus, in 1795 the workhouse test of 1722 WM. 
abolished, and unwillingness to enter the workr 
house was no longer recognised as a sufficient 
cause for refusing relief. More fatal still was a' 
decision of the justices of the peace for Berkshire. 
Tiiey met at Speenhamland in 1795 to cohsider , 
tl^e, situation. It has been pointed out that by- 





i:lie Acts 6f 1691 and 1782 these, ju^i^lss c6k- 
Stituted a court of relief from which thate Was 
no appeal, and on this memorable . 
occasion they decided that the %tate 
Act of of the poor was such as to fender further 
- *’“^^®“**”assistance necessary, and that it was 
unwise to revive the older system of 
r^ulation of wages to accomplish this. They there- 
fore decided to give to all persons whose wages fell 
below a certain level, a grant from the relief fund 
to bring the wages up to the necessary amount. A 
'scale of relief was prepared and was made to depend 
upon the price of bread. Thus, when bread w;as a 
shilling a gallon, a single man was to have three 
shillings and sixpence, husband and wife four aind 
sixpence, and an additional one and sixpence was 
granted for every child under seven years of age. 
If the price of bread rose, the scale of relief was 
to increase co^espondingly. It is obvious that 
such a principle put a premium upon idleness. It 
abolished any test of incapacity ; it was in great 
measure an advantage to the employer, who could 
now count upon insufficient wages being supple- 
mented from /'the rates. All the able-bodied 
working pop^lution of England was in danger of 
being swept ijato the vortex of pauperism with a 
total loss of s^f-iespect and self-effort. 

This “ Spe^nhamland Act of Parliament,” as it 
came to be ^lled, was adopted with disastrous 

its disastrous ^ counties, especially in 

couse- tl^ sputh of England. It is only fair 
V t(^*a4d that in this time'of industrial 

i^^ange, with |tsil difficulties increased by the war 
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'^th Prancte, it was not easy to deal soberiy 
and judiciously with the poor. In the stress 
of national affairs at this time it seemed essential 
to many administrators that the poor should be 
kept contented at almost any cost. But the 
employment of this special method made the 
situation a desperate one, and brought the nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy. In 1803 the rate was 
more than 250, 000, and in 1817 it was actually 

£7,870,801 in a population of only about eleven 
million people. At Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire 
the rate rose until it was impossible to work the 
land at a profit, and it was offered to the poor as a 
free gift. But they declined the offer, for it was 
more to their advantage to have it worked for 
them on the existing system, so that they might 
live as paupers on the proceeds. After the peace 
_ . . of 1815 the danger of this method of 

of relief was recognised, and Commissions 
Enquiry, of the House of Commons called 
* attention to many of the worst evils 
of the system and suggested remedies ; but little 
was done until in 1833 a Commission of Enquiry 
was instituted to collect evidence upon the working 
of the Poor Laws and report to parliament. 

This Commission, which consisted of able men 
well qualified for the task imposed upon them, 
produced an historic Report, which 
historic pointed out the evils of the existing 
Report, system and suggested measures of 
.Sefonja. The Report showed how the labourers 
) depended for their living upon relief ; how many 
employers took care to profit by the system ; and 
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iLovf., publicans ..shopkeepers, and owners of cottage 

property managed to get libei'al and certain pay<^ 
; ments from paupers by themselves becoming local 
poor-law administrators. Overseers and vestries 
alike had proved incapable through ignorance or 
self-interest or carelessness. Outdoor relief was 
' granted promiscuously, and in many cases with- 
only a pretence of work in return. Sometimes the 
..recipients were paid a small amount and were 
expected in return to spend so many hours per day 
waiting at a fixed spot for the chance of employ- 
ment ; sometimes they were made into " rounds- 
men ” and their labour sold to the highest bidder, 
while the parish paid the difference between the 
wage offered by the bidder and the justices’ scale ; 

^ sometimes each landlord agreed to employ a 
number of them at a fixed rate or else pay the 
amount of their wages to the overseer, the so- 
called “ labour rate.” 

As to workhouses, the Report declared that a 
workhouse had become " a large almshouse in 
which the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, 
and vice ; the able-bodied maintained in sluggish, 
sensual idleness; the aged and more respectable 
exposed to all the misery that is incident to dwelling 
, in such a society, without government or classifica- 
tion; and the .whole body of inmates subsisting on 
food far exceeding both in kind and amount, 
not merely t^e diet of the independent labourer 
,but that of Ifhe. nlSQority of persons who contri- 
buted to the|r $upport.” Thus, in many cases, 
: the smaller h4us^olders, on whom a portion of the 
- irete fell, were^ea^ing less and working harder than 
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the paupers' they were being compelled to main- 
tain in idleness. Many other evils ■ were also 
associated with poor-law administration : the over- 
seers and guardians were dishonest ; hard-working 
and independent labourers who tried to avoid 
parish relief were displaced from their employ- 
ment by 'pauper “roundsmen”; there was a 
destruction of family ties, sons and daughters 
refusing to support their aged parents or to attend 
to their wants without help from the rates ; the 
employers lost through the bad work and dis- 
honesty of those they employed. 

The Report formed the basis of an important 
Poor Law Amendment Act; which passed its 

Poor Law Second reading in 1834 by 299 votes to 
Amendment 20. It was decided that in giving 
Act, 1834: relief the position of the person relieved 
should be made a less desirable one than that of 
the lowest class of labourer living without relief, 
and the workhouse test was reinstituted to effect 
this. Outdoor relief to the able-bodied was done 
away with except in one or two matters such as 
medical attendance. Only the aged and the 
impotent were to be exempt from this principle. 
Vagrants were to be relieved in such a way as was 
acceptable only to the destitute, and work and 
discipline were always to be associated with any 
relief they obtained . It was recognised that the ex- 
isting poor-law authorities had failed in their work, 
and a new system of administration was adopted, 
at first for five years, to guide the working of the 
new Act. The country was divided into adminis- 
trative districts, which were either groups or 
VOL. in. — 8 
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unions of smaller parishes, or separate parish^:; 
in the towns and well-populated country areas.i 
These divisions were to be administered by popu- 
larly-elected and unpaid representatives foiming 
Boards of Guardians under the supervision of the 
Commissioners. 

The measure was in many ways a great success. 
Almost immediately a large proportion of the able- 
* bodied paupers were won back to 

immediate habits of thrift and independence. A 
success; persons who had been benefiting 

by the evils of the older system denounced the 
new measure, and there was also some opposition 
from others who complained that the change was 
too sudden, and that the new conditions under 
which relief was to be given would bear hard upon 
many of the unfortunate and deserving poor. 
The strongest opposition came from the working 
, classes of the north of England. Here the break- 
down of the poor-law system had not been nearly 
so pronounced as in the south, and the drastic 
alterations in the system were therefore much 
resented. This opposition was sufficiently strong 
changes Cause some alterations to be made, 
in the At first the Commissioners were in- 
dependent of parliament, but after the 
reform had been established it was thought 
desirable to subject them to parliamentary control, 
and in 1847 they were replaced by a Poor Law 
Board whose President was to be a member of the 
Government. In 1871 the desire to associate 
poor-law administration with the rest of English 
local government caused the Board to become 
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me^ed in the newly-formed Local Government 
Board, whose President was made responsible 
to parliament for poor-law administration. 

Once the knowledge of the evils of the period 
preceding' 1834 had passed away there were con- 
siderable relaxations in the enforcement of the Act. 
The G)mmissioners had hoped to see their sug- 
gestions result in an immediate lessening of the 
amount of outdoor relief, and in its ultimate 
extinction. But this has never been realised. 
The principle upon which they wished to proceed 
was that of making willingness to enter a work- 
house the test of relief. Two means of avoiding 
this remained : out relief could, still be granted to 
the aged, that is, to persons over sixty years of 
age ; and, by a subsequent alteration in the Act, 
able-bodied persons who for special reasons were 
unable to find work, might at the discretion of the 
guardians be granted outdoor relief. These means 
were constantly used, and in spite of changes in 
methods of relief the problem remained, and still 
remains, the most difficult of all modern English 
J social problems. At present the number of male 
paupers in the town areas is one of the most 
serious features of the situation, while the rate 
' of decrease of pauperism is not so rapid as it 
formerly was, and, on the other hand, the cost of 
relief has been increasing considerably in recent 
years. ’ 

The difficulties of the situation caused the 
appointment in 1905 of another Commission on 
the Poor Laws, which produced in 1909 significant 
R^orts representing the opinions of two sections 
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of its members. The Reports are in every way 
notable documents, and the information obtained 
by the Commission is very valuable. 
The modern causes of pauperisation 
on the are stated by the Commissioners to be • 
I illness, especially con- 
" sumption ; old age associated with low 
earning power, thriftlessness, and disease ; the 
(a) causes lack of special attention to the feeble- 
of poverty: minded ; harmful voluntary charity; 
early and improvident marriage ; casual labour ; 
the work of bo3rs in blind-alley occupations, that 
is, in work which offers fairly good wages for a few 
years but leaves a,^boy an unskilled casual labourer 
at an age when he is too old to learn a trade ; 
modern industrial developments which make ever- 
increasing demands upon the worker and compel 
him to stop work at an earlier age ; and mal- 
administration* of the poor law itsdf. The Reports 
recognise the gravity of the question of unemploy- 
ment under modern trade conditions, the fact that 
it is now the densely-populated town areas and , 
not, as in 1834, the country districts that are the 
centres of able-bodied paupers ; the error of 
placing children in ordinary workhouses ; the fact 
that to some persons the workhouse has ceased 
to be a deterrent ; the defects of out relief as 
being oftei^ inadequate, lacking in supervision, and 
supporting dirt, disease, and even crime. 

They redommrad the removal of children from 
workhouses to separate institutions consisting of 
blocks of cott^e homes with school*, etc., attached ; 
or to scattered homes whence they can aUend the 
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jjitiblic elementary schoob, or to ordinary artbans’ 
dwellings in which they can be boarded out. In 
the case of adults they would provide 
separate institutions for the aged poor, 
for which might take the form of large 
institutions whose inmates could have 
much greater privileges than those 
of the workhouse system, or of cottage homes 
after the fashion of almshouses. Out relief 
would only be granted to persons of good 
habits of life and decent home surroundings. 
Unemployment and casual labour would be 
lessened by the use of Labour Exchanges ; by 
State Insurance to which the Workers themselves 
would contribute ; by raising the age at which 
children could leave school, and by their super- 
vision for some years after leaving ; and by the 
detention of the habitual vagrant in a labour 
colony where he would be compelled to work. 
Some of these methods are now being employed. 

It b suggested that much better results would be 
obtained if all forms of relief were brought under 
(c) anew control of a single authority, so 
' ^ relief as to prevent overlapping ; and it is 
authority, further suggested that this new 
authority should control a larger area than is 
usually the case at present. The good work being 
done by various voluntary charitable agencies 
is recognised, and it is pointed out that much good 
would result from associating them with the relief 
given by the Government. It would be another 
means of preventing overlapping, and at the same 
such societies would have greater freedom 
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to consider new methods and experiment in thefn 
than can be the case in national administration, 
for this naturally tends to become uniform. „ 

The ultimate aim of all new methods must be 
the extinction of this evil of pauperism. Pre- 
Legislation vention is better than cure. Hence in 
for the recent years there has been much legis- 
workers. lotion prevent pauperism by attack- 
ing the causes of it. Thus certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment encourage local authorities to find work for 
unemployed persons in times of trade depression. 
Since 1896 Workmen’s Compensation Acts have 
attempted to provide for the worker injured in 
the pursuit of his eihployment, or for his dependants 
in case of his death. In 1909 Labour Exchanges 
were opened to help the unemployed to find new 
situations. The National Insurance Act, 1911, 
provides insurance against sickness, and also 
against unemployment in certain trades, as well 
as the treatment of insured persons suffering from 
tuberculosis in sanatoria and other institutions. 
Old Age Pensions make provision for the aged. 
There is also a return to the principle of wage 
assessment by the establishment of Boards which 
have the power of fixing a minimum wage for 
workers in certain occupations . Nor are the children 
The care iieglected, for the hope of better things 
of the ^ the future lies mainly with them, 
children, are being put forth to make the 

rising generation cleaner and healthier, and there- 
fore more efficient, than their , parents. All 
children attending public elementary schools are 
now medically inspected, and in certain cases t];ieir 
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. ailments are attended to ; those who are mentally 
defective are provided with an education specially 
suited to their needs ; provision is made for feeding 
those who are neglected at home. It may be 
that in the near future the need of a poor law will 
disappear from the land. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The Factory System. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE VEKSUS STATE INTERFERENCE. 

The rapid development of the factory system 
came at a time of remarkable changes in economic 
doctrines.* As we have already seen, 
a characteristic feature of the industrial 
greater and commercial development of Eng- 
chOTMt^tic eighteenth century had 

of the been the careful regulation and control 
trade and manufactures, first of all 
by the gild, and then by the Govern- 
ment. .In the eighteenth century there was 
a reaction from this system of control and 
regulation, in favour of freedom from all such 
restraints. We must guard against supposing 
that this movement was confined solely to in- 
dustrial enterprise. It was only one aspect of 
a general movement towards freedom which is 
visible in the: second half of the century. The 
whole spirit o^ the 4ime was one of revolt against 
authority. It^was claimed that men had a right 
to be free to ‘do- as they pleased so, far. as such 
freedom was practicable. The French Revolution 

with its cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity is 

.364 
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really one of many examples of thb European 
revolt against interference. 

The movement was felt in England in many 
ways. We are now concerned with its influence 
Adam sphere of industry. Here the 

Smith’s doctrines were clearly expressed 

Wealth of by a professor of Glasgow University 
NaHons. Adam Smith in a book, The 

Wealth of Nations, which was published about 
seven years after Arkwright and Watt had patented 
their great inventions. In this work Smith argued 
for industrial freedom in the interests of the 
workers themselves. He was much impressed by 
the evils of the Laws of •Settlement. “ The 
patrimony of a poor man,” he wrote, ” lies in the 
strength and dexterity of his hands, and to hinder 
him from employing this strength and dexterity 
in what manner he thinks proper, without injury 
to his neighbour, is a plain violation of this most 
sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty both of the workman and of 
those who might be disposed to employ him.” 
He insisted always upon the very great importance 
of personal liberty, and believed that the welfare 
of all was best promoted by leaving each individual 
free to pursue his own interests ; just as when he 
wrote about the accumulation of wealth, he treated 
rather of the increase of the wealth of individual 
persons in the State than of the increase of the 
wealth of the State itself, believing that what was 
td the advantage of the individuals composing the 
State must be also to the good of the State. This 
ws^s a different standpoint from that of the mer- 
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cantUists who had always placed the interest of 
the national power, rather than that of the indi- 
vidual, in the forefront of the argument. 

The book was well written, and its simple style 
carried conviction with it to the reader. The 
attacks upon the existing errors and abuses of 
the Mercantile policy were strong, and they 
e3i;ercised a great influence upon economists and 
statesmen, among whom William Pitt was a careful 
reader of the book. A new ideal of non-inter- 
ference arose, which, if carried out fully, would 
have meant the freedom of society from the 
interference of the State. This new 

doctrine doctrine is the doctrine of laissez-faire, 

. of . that is, of letting alone ; a system, in its 
laissez-faire, application to industry, of allowing free 

competition, so that masters and workers, 
buyers and sellers, could regulate matters for 
themselves witH as little interference as possible 
from the governing authority. Industrial freedom, 
argued the believers in laissez-faire, is the ideal 
condition. Society at present is suffering from a 
lack of it. Let us abolish everything in the way 
of restraint of combination in matters industrial 
that we possibly can. But this was opening up 
opportunities not so much for liberty as for license, ; 
freedom doe^ not imply the absence of all restraint ; 
we are in n|any matters quite willing to endure 
restraints ai^ ^m^ations in the very interests of 
freedom anc^progress. 

The fVeaibt of Nations was so successful as to 
cause quite an ... interest to be taken in the study 
,of political ccoi|oray , and many succeeding writers 
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tried to develop Adam Smith's ideas. But whereas 
Smith had tried alwa3rs to keep, closely in touch 
with the actual conditions of things as 
^***m/****'* them in the life of the people 

English around him, or as he read of them 
in the pages of history, his successors 
paid little or no attention to the 
real England around them, with its changing 
social conditions. Hence the rules they framed 
in their writings for the guidance of English 
industrial and commercial affairs were often very - 
abstract and not very closely associated with real 
life. They wrote of the English workers and the 
labour they had to sell foi* wages in very much 
the same way as they wrote of goods or machinery 
which were capable of being moved from place 


to place with ease according to changes in market 
prices. They did not seem to realise that such 
an artisan, encumbered with wife and family, 


ignorant of the world outside his own little town 
or village, bound by the customs of his forefathers, 
and, until that time, by restrictions on his move- 
ment to another parish, was not very likely to 
know what was really best- for himself, or be 
independent enough of his employer to be able 
so -to bargain with him as to obtain what was 
really best. Consequently the application of their 
new economic ideas was likely to press hard upon 


the ordinary worker. 

And there were other matters also which were 
likely to work in the same direction. The sturdy 
independence and self-respect of many of the 
workers was beiqg undermined by a vicious poor- 
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law system. It was also a time of labour shifting, 
that is, a time when work which had formerly 
been done by one class of workers was being trans- 
ferred to another class. A boy or girl of sixteen 
cOnld now look after four looms, while these pro- 
duced nine times the amount a skilled hand-loom 
Weaver had formerly produced. Hence boys and 
girls were replacing their parents in the new 
factories, and many parents were willing to take 
advantage of their children’s work. 

' It was more unfortunate still that many people 
read the new economic writings without much real 
understanding of them, and looked upon the rules 
the economists had established as laws true for 
'all time and against which it was useless to strive. 
Hence, on the one hand, they reasoned, that govern- 
.mental interference was quite useless, since these * 
things must be ; and, on the other hand, some of 
the manufacturers, who saw the evils around them, 
quieted their consciences and shirked their re- 
sponsibilities with the feeling and belief that the 
. evils were quite inevitable. 

And there was much in the immediate and 
striking success of the new captains of industry to 
suggest that the laissez-faire doctrine 
relations » though this success of the 

between new; capitalists, many of whom had 
. starred their career as artisans them- 
selvfefe, gave some of them the unfor- 
tunate idea tl^at ; “ getting on ” depended solely 
U}>on one’s capat^ty, and that the ^battle was 
mdeed always to ^e strong. These self-made men 
. looked down dpon their workers and were often 



hard and harsh in their dealii^ with them. The 
increasing size of the factories prevented that 
personal association between master-craftsman and 
workman which had been in many cases a feature 
of the earlier state of affairs. The association , 
between employer and employed was now the 
market rate of wages ; the “ cash nexus,” as 
Carlyle called it. But in fixing this rate true 
freedom of contract simply did not exist. There 
could be no equality of bargaining when one party 
was a successful manufacturer of the type we ‘have 
described above and the other a poverty-stricken 
man, woman, or even child, or worse still, a pauper 
apprentice hired out by j poor-law authority, 
which had, in this way, ceased to be responsible for 
him. In such a contract the want, degradation, 
and even death of the employee had but little 
weight against the cheapness of the product. And 
unfortunately the great struggle against France 
was TTiak in g plentiful production a necessity at all 
costs, for the nation seemed to be struggling for itd 
very existence. 

But the results of unrestricted competition in 
the domain of industry were soon painfully 
apparent. Persons of all ages and both 
sexes were collected together in the 
upon the new factories with a totally insufficient 
workers. for their health or their morals. 

The rapid extensions of commerce led to long 
hours of labour by night as well as by day. The 
transference of work to women and children, 
brought about a lowering of the standard of 
comfort in the homes of the people. The com 
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ditions of employment were in very many cases ‘ 
horrible ; the hours of labour were long ; the 
strength and intelligence demanded were quite 
beyond those of the children employed ; whippings 
and worse punishments were used to keep them to 
their tasks after they were quite tired out ; mind 
and body alike were neglected or, worse still, were 
fatally injured. Worst of all was the condition of 
the pauper apprentices, who were taken in batfches 
by the masters of the water-mills, whose position 
in out-of-the-way places made it difficult for them 
to obtain sufficient labour. The position of these 
poor apprentices was literally one of slavery, often 
of a very brutal type.^^ Some of the stories of their' 
life seem hardly believable ; unfortunately they 
are proved true by the evidence of Royal Com- 
missions of Enquiry. 

■When this state of things became known, it was 
evident that the labour market at any rate could 
not be left to the caprices of laissez- 
faire, but must be checked either by 
the bad combination on the part of the workers, 

condition Qj, jjy interference on the part of the 
of workers. _ ™ .i , . i 

Legislature. Philanthropists and re- 
ligious leaders attempted to arouse public feeling 
upon the question as early as 1795, and with the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 another effort 
was made tof raise the standard of livii^ of the 
poor and to ^develop among them higher ideals 
of life. The; efforts of the philanthropists were 
successful, ai|d the principle of State interference 
in industry Vas re-established, at' first in the 
interests of the ^children, then ki the interests of 
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'women workers, and finally in the interests of 
men ; for,- once the principle of intervention had 
been established, it was possible to extend its 
scope to whatever persons and whatever types of 
work seemed to require it. It is right to add that 
from the very first the movement for better con- 
ditions was supported by many of the manu- 
facturers themselves ; the first Factory Act was 
due to the initiative of the grandfather of Sir 
Robert Peel, a Lancashire manufacturer ; David 
Dale and Robert Owen of New Lanark, and 
especially the latter, showed by the regulations 
employed in their mills that the factory S3rstem in 
itself was not necessarily res|M>nsible for the evils 
it had produced. 

It is impossible to enter here into any detailed 
examination of this new factory legislation, this 

Factory absolute necessity of imposing restric- 
legislation, tions upon labour which the Duke of ^ 
1802-1830. Argyll called one of the two great 
discoveries made in the science of government 
during the nineteenth century. But it will be 
advisable to obtain some general idea of its scope 
and progress. It began in 1802 with an Act to 
improve the conditions of labour of the pauper 
apprentices in the cotton and woollen mills ; for 
the fact that they were legally bound as apprentices 
gave the Government a right of interference on 
their behalf. The Act restricted their hours of 
labour to twelve per day, prohibited night work, 
insisted upon their education during their appren- 
ticeship, and imposed certain sanitary r^ulatioiis 
with regard to their* workshops and sleeping-rooms. 
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^ attempt was also made., to enforce the regu- 
lations by a system of inspection by visitors who 
were to be justices of the peace or clergymen. In 
practice, however, the Act was inoperative, for it 
provided no means of compelling its observance ; 
while a new Act in 1819, which forbade the ad- 
mission of children to the cotton mills before the 
age of nine, and reduced the hours of labour of all 
persons under sixteen to twelve per day, was 
spoiled by granting the owners permission to re- 
cover by extra work time lost by stoppages of 
machinery. This Act was the result of the in- 
quiries of Select G)mmittees of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords which had 
revealed the terrible state of affairs. 

Little real progress, however, had been made by 
1830, when the question was taken up by a York- 
shire land-steward named Richard Oastler, who 
commenced a vigorous agitation in the north of 
England. He was supported in parliament by 
J. T. Hobhouse and M. T. Sadler. Industrial 
reform was opposed by the manufacturers on the 
ground that foreign competition and the pressure 
of taxation would prevent them from working their 
mill at a profit if hours of labour were reduced. 
The Tory party , that is, in effect, the landed in- 
terest, lent their aid to the movement for reform, 
* and Oastler ’s agitation for ten hours a day and a 

Factory 1 “^™® book,” led to some alterations 
Act, -being made by a Factory Act, 1831, 
:and to the appointment of a Royal 
Commissiqiti, whose Report is a tetrible indictment 
of the existing factory system* 
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'. -Meanwhile an election had followed the passinjg. 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 and a new parliament 
Factoiy reforming zeal was in existence. 

. legishttion. Unfortunately Sadler had lost his seat 
1833-1850. elections, but his place in the 

Commons was taken by Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the noblest of English 
philanthropists. His efforts led to Lord Althorp’s 
Act of 1833. This applied to all textile factories 
and firmly established the principle of legislative 
interference. Children between the ages of nine, 
and thirteen were not to work more than forty- 
eight hours per week, and were to attend school 
also ; the hours of work of, young persons of 
thirteen to eighteen were limited to sixty-eight 
per week ; no one under eighteen was to do night 
work, which was defined as work between 8.30 p.m., 
and 5.30 a.m. ; inspectors were appointed with' 
power to enforce the Act. Difficulties in the 
administration of the Act, and the conditions of 
labour in factories other than the textile works, 
led to the Ashley Commission of 1840, which 
covered the whole field of labour, and was followed 
in 1844 by an Act still further restricting the hours 
of labour of children between eight and thirteen, 
and bringing adult women under the same con- 
ditions as those established for young persons 
by the Act of 1833. This Act also insisted, for 
the first time, on the fencing of dangerous 
machinery. Then came the Act of 1 847, which 
gave a ten-hour day between 5.3oa.mand 10.30 p.m. 
tok all women and children, though working in 
relays made its enfm-cement difficult, and led in 
VOL. m.— 9 ’ * 
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1850 to an Act which made work illegal except 
betweenthehoursof6a.mand6p;m.or 7 a.m. and ^ 
7 p.m. in winter, and ihade work cease on Saturday 
at 2 p.m. ' ' 

State interference was now restored on a 
national basis, and the application of the enact- 
State proved a remarkable success in 

interference ^ hitherto untried field of legislation.. 

Opposed at each step by manufacturers 
■ and economists, State interference was ■ 
welcomed by the workers, and once the principle 
had been established in the textile industries it was 
rapidly extended to other branches oil industry. 
Royal Commission? showed that the evif existed 
in all branches of work : the conditions of work for 
women and children in mines were horrible ; 

. nor were matters very much better in lace-making, 
bookbin(tt||',., chimney-sweeping, straw-plaiting, 
brick aniPm# making, nail and chain making, and 
. above all in tailoring and dressmaking. It was 
found necessary to widen still further the meaning 
attached to the word factory and to include work- 
shops ; f<^ it was found that the worst evils 

• e^iste^ll p^ in the large factories, but in the 
iillllKfis carried on in small factories or in the 
horais of the people. 

Since 1850 legislation has continued to work 

* upon the same lines. Truck, that is, the payment 

Recent wages otherwise than in the current 
fwto^ 'coin m the realm, has been prohibited ; 
legislation, hours of labour have been steadily 
reduced ; j^r^ns working in unhealthy and danger- 
ous occupations have, been specially protected; 
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efforts have been made to prevent sweating, that is, 
taking advantage of the poverty and generally 
poor conditions of life of the worker to obtiun 
unfair contracts of labour ; Shop Acts have done 
something to lessen the hardships of an important 
class of servants ; the fencing of machinery, the 
liability of employers, and the right of compensa* 
tion for workers have been the means of securing 
the safety of the labourer while engaged in his 
work. There is also now a movement on the 
part of the workers to secure the State adoption 
in all industries of the principle of a minimum 
wage sufficient to ensure to the worker a necessary 
miminum standard of life, at principle which is 
in some ways reminiscent of gild life and mediaeval 
legisktion. . 



CHAPTER XL I. 


After Waterloo. 

The year of Waterloo marks the beginning of 
an important epoch in the history of western 
Europe Europe. For twenty-five years Europe 
immediately had been under the influence of revolu* 
after 1815. tionary doctrines, hailed at first as the 
forerunners bf a golden age of universal brother- 
hood, but resulting in the fifteen years’ despotism 
of Napoleon and a terrible war. Now with 
Waterloo came the peace which all Europe ardently 
desired. The nations, deprived of men and 
treasure and weary of warfare, entered upon a 
period of peace which was not seriously broken for 
nearly forty years. But with the peace came 
reaction. The people of the Continent were pre- 
pared to endure almost any form of government 
provided it could guarantee peace. The immediate 
result was, therefore, that they exchanged the 
t3n*anny of Napoleon for a tyranny of the Great 
Powers. The rulers of Russia, Prussia, and 

Austria met in congresses and formed “ Holy 
Alliances,”’ witl^the object of preventing any 
recurrence I of ■ the revolutionary heresies.. In 
effect, this, meant a determination to suppress 
any democratic outbursts by united action, and, 
if necessary, by J^P^^ce of arms. , ^ 
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England had shared in the settlement of Europe, 
but the general feeling at home had prevented her ; 

England representatives from joining in the 
after 1815 : policy of reaction. Her position was 
in many ways different from that of the other 
countries. True, she had expended a large number 
of men and a vast amount of money in defeating 
the French ; it was England’s money and England’s 
subsidies that had alone niade the maintenance 
of the struggle possible. But our country had 
been spared the horrors of actual warfare. Thanks 
especially to her seamen, no foe had been able 
to invade her. Moreover, Trafalgar had ensured 
that control of the sea which placed her first 
among the nations. Her lost American colonies 
had been replaced by fresh colonies elsewhere. 
Her trade and industry had increased considerably. 
Her population had risen from fourteen to nineteen 
millions, a much greater rate of increase than that 
of any of her rivals. 

It has been estimated that the cost of the war 
from first to last was nearly ;£i, 000 ,000 ,000. The 
jjgy National Debt had increased from 

National ;C239, 650,000 to ;^86i,ooo,ooo, and was 
’ costing the nation annually more than 
£32,000,000 in interest, a heavy charge for nineteen 
million people to bear. In 1815 the country raised 
over £74,000,000 by taxation alone, nearly four 
times as much as the national expenditure of 1792, 
the last year of the peace. It might be thought 
that a nation which had endured this burden suc- 
cessfully could now look forward to an era of 
great prosperity. But this was not so. The 
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Industrie Revolution had enabled the country 
to bear the burden, but it had also caused an 
alteration in the political and social situation. ' 
Trouble was likely to come from the very peace 
effects demand in many branches 

of.the of industry associated with military 
oaval equipment had been very- 
"8 an . great, and was now suddenly stopped. 
The price of iron, for example, soon fell one-half. 
Wages were reduced, many men were thrown out 
of employment, and the cessation of demand re- 
acted upon associated industries such as mining. 
During the war trade had been stimulated ab- 
normally, for England was often the only source 
of supply, and her flag alone . afforded protection 
to traders. Now the continental nations would 
begin to develop their own commerce again, and 
though at first, they would have to depend mainly 
upon English goods, their exhaustion was so great 
that they were likely to be but poor markets 
for some time. Meanwhile, at home, the dismissal 
of some half-million soldiers, sailors, and others 
who had been engaged directly in the war added 
to the problem of unemployment at a time when 
the introduction of machinery and labour-saving 
processes was. causing a great amount of distress. 
In addition? there was the terrible burden of debt 
and taxati<^n,,of which we have already spoken, 
and, to cr<|ym ail, i8i6 was a year of very bad 
harvests at^ohie and abroad. 

- Let' us c^^der for a moment tjie condition qf 
the poorei^l (passes at this tirne. They werqi 
generally spewing, brought up in complete igno- 
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ranee, weir6 forced to be^n work at a very early : 
age, and worked often under shameful condition^ 
of insanitation, overcrowding, and long 
i>nnd 1 ti"n hours of labour. The prisons were dens 
of the of horror, the prisoners at the mercy 
of jailers who used their position to 
extract money from their unfortunate? 
charges in all sorts of ways. Children and 
older persons, the debtor and the hardened 
criminal, the convicted prisoner and the person 
under remand, all mixed together. The punish- 
ments inflicted were brutal and degrading. It 
was not until 1817 that the public flogging of < 
women was abolished. Whipping was a. common 
punishment for men, hanging a common penalty. 
It was a capital offence to steal a horse or a sheep, 
to* take goods to the value of five shillings from a 
shop, or of forty shillings from a dwelling-house. 
It was only in 1808 that an Act had removed the 
death penalty from the offence of picking pockets 
to the value of five shillings ; in 1819 there, were 
still two hundred felonies punishable by death ; 
so severe were the penalties that juries acquitted 
poor wretches rather than see them hanged. The 
offenders who were not hanged were transported 
to Australia, or condemned to the worse fate of 
penal servitude at home. Nor was there any 
efficient police force in the country to check crime 
until the establishment of our present police 
system by Sir Robert Peel in 1 829. 

There was much extravagance and waste of 
money in the government ; sinecure offices were 
abundant; parliament seemed to be legislating 
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only for its own section of the community. It 
is no wonder that with the peace there were , 
demands for reforms of various kinds. 
*^^a*^* Unfortunately the Government adopted 
'system of an unsympathetic attitude. Workmen 
mint-' allowed to combine to obtain 

• ' better wages or better conditions of 
labour ; the only outlets for the prevailing dis- 
content were rioting, rick-burning, and the, breaking 
of machinery. These showed the discontent of 
ignorant people who were feeling their poverty 
keenly without understanding its causes, which 
were mainly social ; and the agitation for redress 
became a demand <for political rather than for 
social reform ; for a representative House of Com- 
mons elected on a wider franchise. A wealthy 
middle-class population of manufacturers and 
traders had come into existence and was demanding 
a greater share in the government of the country 
than they possessed under. the existing franchise 
system. The -times were ripe, too, for a redis- 
tribution of seats In the Commons ; large new 
towns like Manchester and Birmingham had no 
representatives ; Cornwall had forty-four repre- 
sentatives, while the whole of Scotland had only 
forty-five. . 

The bad harvest of i8i6 was followed by fierce 
riots in mapy places. The Government in alarm 
riots in Suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, — ^its 
i8i6. last suspension in our history, — arrested 

and proseCitted, some of the leaders of sedition, Und 
so stopped iheitroubles for a time. 'Unfortunately 
.in- 1819 the magistrates of Manchester foolishly 
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^tempted to arrest a Radical leader known ^ 
Orator Hunt at a large gathering in St. Peter's 
Fi^d, and on meeting with resistance ordered a 
cavalry charge upon the unarmed mob. Several 
persons were killed, and the event, popularly 
spoken of as the Battle of Peterloo or the Man- 
chester massacre, was used by agitators to embarrass 
the Government . Attempts were made to suppress • 
the growing agitation by stern repressive measures 
(the Six Acts) aimed not only at active participants 
in rioting, but at all who attacked the Government 
and their measures in the newspapers and other' 
publications . A plot — the Cato Street Conspiracy — 
to murder the whole Cabinet? alforded some show 
of reason for these Acts, and the movement for 
parliamentary reform was checked for ten years. 
Europe in ^^ 3 ° Europe was once more stirred 
revolution, by revolution. The Poles were in 
1830. rebellion ; Belgium was demanding 
separation from Holland ; Italy was stirring against 
Austria ; the French rose in arms and deposed 
their king because of his unconstitutional actions. 
At home the feeling showed itself in a new demand 
for reform. The death of George IV. rendered a , 
general election necessary. It was fought on the 
reform question, and the Tories, who had held 
office for twenty-three years, were beaten. A 
Whig ministry was formed under Lord Grey and 
prepared a Reform Bill which became law in 1832 
after much opposition in the House of Lords and 
riotous demonstrations in its favour in many parts 
of the country. The Act extended the franchise 
considerably, especially in the boroughs, and a 
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ri^tlistribution of seats gave membeis to the hew 
. industrial towns at the expense of the older centres 
Reform of population. The result was to |)lace 
■ Bill. 1832, the power mainly, in the hands of the 
middle classes, and the lower House now gained the 
ascendancy. How this power was used we shall 
see in subsequent chapters. 

Side by side with the agitation for reform there 
was also a movement for the removal of the re- 
strictions upon trade associated with the Mercantile 
system. We have seen that this regulation of 
trade in the supposed interests of national power 
was a feature of State policy from the sixteenth 
century onwards ; aftd that during the eighteenth 
century economists began to attack this system on 
Pemand ground that it restricted trade un- 
for free duly and caused high prices from which 
trade, Consumer suffered. They claimed 

that free competition between man and man was 
the true order of life, and advocated the policy of 
laissez-faire, that is, as we have already seen, of 
the greatest possible liberty of action in commerce 
and industry, of the right to dispose of one’s goods 
or one's labour with as few restrictions as possible. 
In his Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith placed the 
subsistence of the people before the necessities of 
the State ^s the primary object of his political 
economy. I^e objected to taxes on food as detri- 
mental to thetwell^J^ing of the community ; though 
he recognise^the necessity of taxation for purposes 
of . revenue, dnd defended the Navigjition Apts as. 
a necessary paii of the provision . for national 
defence. So far as national wealth was concerned, 
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he .nnaintained that if every individual were ,able 
freely to seek his own wealth, the wealth of the 
nation must increase also, and freedom of commerce 
would ensure the presence of sufficient money in 
the country without resorting to artificial methods 
of keeping it there ; while commerce ought to be 
a bond of friendship between nations rather than 
a source of discord and trouble. To offer special 
encouragements to certain branches of industry 
was needless and costly and fostered such trades 
at the expense of the community. 

But this s5rstem of special help to certain 
branches of industry in the supposed interests of 
national power had now beei^ a common English 
practice for centuries. Many illustrations of its 
application have been given in preceding chapters, 
and it has already been shown that taxation was 
a means commonly employed to bring about this 
desired result. Of course some of the many taxes 
placed upon imports and exports were imposed for 
purposes of revenue, that is, they were imposed in 
order to obtain money with which to carry on the 
administration of the country. But others' were 
imposed to protect from foreign, and even from 
colonial, competition certain industries whose 
success seemed necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. At times, indeed, the Government had 
gone further than this, and had prohibited the 
im port of such foreign and colonial articles a? 
seemed to compete unduly with home productions ; 
a sufficiently heavy tax also sometimes acted in the 
same way. 

But the rapid developments of trade brought 
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about by the Industrial Revolution now mad6 
England dependent, to a great and ever increasing 
Need of food upon foreign countries for her 

and raw raw material- of industry and for her 
, food supply. She was now’ becoming 

workshop of the world, and in 
many industries, as, for example, the cotton and 
silk manufactures, was using raw niaterials which 
could not be produced at home. Moreover, her 
increasing industrial population required more food 
than the country seemed able to supply. For 
several centuries England had been able to grow 
sufficient corn to supply the needs of her own 
population, and in , years of good harvests had 
actually been a corn-exporting fcountry, and the 
Government had always been willing to help the 
corn-growers by taxes on imported corn, and even 
by bounties upon ■ English corn exported to the 
Continent. 

In those times, however, England’s foreign trade 
had not been so important as it had become in the 
early . years of the nineteenth century, and the 
landed interest had been the all-important portion 
of the community in the eyes of the Government. 
.Now foreign trade was increasing in importance 
hnd merchants and manufacturers were anxious 
that it should develop still more. One great 
hindrance td this development, however, seemed 
to them to I bo the presence of the complicated 
system of |>rotedEive duties of which we have 
spoken. Tl^ tariff had grown in very haphazard 
' fashion, uh^ Hhere were no fewer than i lOo 
Customs A<|ts Sn use, most of which had been 
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iostituted fdr protective, and not for revenue, 
purpose. In addition, there were the Com Laws, 
Effects of afforded protection to the English 

protective farmer by prohibiting the import of 
duties, foreign and colonial corn except under 
heavy duties until the home price rose to a 
certain height. Cheap food meant to the manu- 
facturers the increased efficiency of their workmen 
without extra cost to themselves. Besides, any- 
thing which restricted the exchange of com- 
modities by restricting trade tended to lessen .the 
manufacturers’ markets ; if food products were 
freely imported from abroad, they would be paid 
for, in the balance of trade, by additional exports 
of manufactured goods. The time had gone by 
when the agricultural industry could demand special 
protection as the most important interest of the 
nation ; the interests of the manufacturers and 
shippers had now also to be considered. 

Hence in 1820 the merchants of London 
presented a petition to parliament asking for 
the removal of all restrictions upon 
financial trade except such as were necessary, 
reforms, for purposes of revenue. The House 
of Commpns reported favourably upon 
it ; and Huskbson, the President of the Board of 
Trade, initiated a policy of free trade in 1823 
by reducing the duties on many imported ' raw 
materials, abolishing many bounties, and cutting 
down the duties on imported manufactured goods 
from between 180 and 40 per cent, to between 30 
and IS per cent, of their value. He also modified 
the Navigation Acts by making concessions to 
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\o^w nations who wero willing, to give f^t:iprocal 
privileges in their ports to British shipping ; and 
instituted free trade between Great. Britain and 
Ireland. The results obtained seemed to justify 
the change, for they showed that reduced taxation 
would lead ultimately to a greater revenue than 
higher taxes had given, owing to trade develop- 
ments and the increased consumption accompany^ 
ing lower duties. At the same time a severe blow 
was struck at smuggling, which had prospered so 
exceedingly on a high tariff that half the foreign 
goods consumed were contraband, while the ex- 
pense of checking smuggling was great. 

The Ministry cam| to an end in 1827, the next 
years were occupied with the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, and some years elapsed before 
duties were further reduced. A series of Budget 
deficits extending from 1837 to 1842 forced the 
matter to the front once more, and a Committee 
of the House of Commons, 1840, reported strongly 
in favour of further reforms. It showed that 
although over 1100 articles paid duty, the revenue 
depended almost entirely upon about twenty of 
them ; very many produced practically no re- 
venue, for the high duties imposed prevented the 
people from using articles so highly taxed. In 
1842 the Budget deficit amounted to 
' fin^cL ; 6 ^»o«) 0 >ooo ; and Sir Robert Peel, the 
refonns, Pfiine Minister, introduced some im- 
and p<|rtanir measures of financial reform. 

’ a| 1 prohibitions were replaced by 

moderate ini^orjt duties, especially reduced in the 

case of cattle/ mj?at, and , other food-stu£fs. Duties 

‘ 
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wereredufced upon 750 articles ; the maximum datyj 
on raw materials was fixed at $ per cent., on 
partly manufactured goods at 12 per cent., and on 
manufactured goods at 20 per cent., of their 
value. His measures proved so successful in 
removing the Budget deficits, that in 1845 he 
extended them by removing the duties upon 450 
articles, including many useful raw materials, 
by finally abolishing all duties on exports, and by 
lessening the duty on sugar. In order to make up 
for the loss of revenue likely to ensue at first 
from these concessions, he imposed an income tax 
of sevenpence in the pound on incomes of ;^iso 
and upwards. This he intended to remain only 
until the revenue was restored to its former amount. 
Five years, he thought, would suffice, but the 
income tax has never been removed . 

Although this question of removing protective 
duties concerned almost all branches of industry. 
The taxes therefore much wider in its 

on food- scope than the question of the pro- 
stuffs. tection of food-stuffs alone, yet from 
the commencement of the agitation for the removal 
of protective tariffs public interest centred itself 
especially upon the repeal of the taxes upon corn. 
So much, indeed, was this the case that people 
often fail to recognise that the change of policy 
we are hete describing was connected with the whole 
of English trade and that the Corn Laws were 
only one portion of the system attacked. Taxes 
upon food touched the poor very closely. Heavy 
duties meant high prices, and consequently the 
money spent in food formed a large portion , of 
vot. ni.— 10 
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«veiy worker’s income, and any serious rise in 
prices meant semi*starvation to many. During 
the Napoleonic wars, owing partly to our isolation 
and partly to a series of bad harvests, the^e had 
been a decided rise in prices, and corn was often 
very dear. 

But while prices were high the farmers had found 
it possible to grow corn on land which could not 
Position possibly be tilled profitably when 
of the prices were low, and much pasture had 
farmers, ploughed up for wheat-growing. 

Rents had doubled, landowners and farmers had 
ifivested money in the land, and with peace and a 
possible fall in prises these speculators saw only 
ruin before them. They had borne a large share 
of the cost of the war, but they had lived and acted 
in many cases as if the high prices were going to 
last for ever. Now they cried out for protection, 
and a parliament mainly composed of landowners 
* supported them by the Corn Law of 1815, which 
prevented the import of foreign corn till home prices 
■ reached 80s. per quarter. 

In the following year bad harvests at home and 
abroad caused the price of wheat to become, much 
higher than this, and there was widespread distress 
in the country. The Corn Laws were held to be 
' .responsible for the high price of food, and were 
attacked a^ class measures favouring the landed 
interest at| the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. ^ Professor Nicholson has shown in his 
History . of ’ 4 ho\ Com Laws, so far from raising the 
price of w|eat, the duties on corh miay actually 
have lowered it a. Tittle by stimulating home pro- 

■j' -'V * ^ ifc ' 
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duction. But, as he also points out, the general 
result was to increase the fluctuations in prices, 
and it was in the times of dearth, when even a small 
rise in prices was a great evil, and productive of 
much misery, that the rise was most felt. 

The outlook for the farmers for some years 
after 1825 was very bad. There was severe agri- 
cultural depression, numbers of farmers were ruined, 
and land went out of cultivation. The Act of 1815 
had failed to relieve agriculture, and in 1828 a 
change was made by imposing a sliding scale of 
duties varying from 36s. 8d. when the price was 
50s., to IS. when the price was 73s. per qr. This 
failed to satisfy either produoer or consumer, and 
the demand for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
grew. An association for this purpose was 
formed in London in 1836; two years later a 
similar one was established in Manchester, and 
The Anti- became the Anti-Corn- Law League, of 
Corn-Law which two Lancashire manufacturers,^ 
League. Richard Cobden and John Bright, were 
prominent members. Its avowed object was to* 
“ convince the manufacturers that the Corn Laws* 
were interfering with the growth of trade,^ to 
persuade the people that they were raising the 
price of food, and to teach the agriculturist that 
they had not even the solitary merit of securing 
a fixed price for corn.” Large sums of money were 
subscribed to support the agitation, meetings were 
held in all parts of the kingdom, and the country 
was flooded with pamphlets. The repeal move- 
ment owed much to the unwearied labours of 
Cobden, to the oratory of Bright, to the parlia- 
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mentary efforts of Villiers, and to the verses of 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law poet. 

At first the Government was strongly opposed 
to the change, and was backed by the landed 
interest. But the efforts of the League 
of^e proved irresistible. Th6 distress in the 
Corn Laws, country during 1841 and 1842 was in 
1846. itself a terrible argument, and did 
much to convince Sir Robert Peel of the necessity 
of repeal. Cobden entered the House of Commons 
in 1841, Bright also became a member in 1843. 
The agitation was continued in every possible 
way. Agricultural distress remained throughout 
1844 and 1845 ; in<he latter year a wet autumn 
caused a bad harvest, followed by a rise in bread 
prices ; worse still, the potato crops in Ireland were 
attacked by disease. Famine was threatening, 
and Sir Robert Peel, now converted both by 
* Cobden 's arguments and by the necessities of the 
•aijj^uation, brought in a measure for the abolition 
^ of the Corn l^ws. His proposal was that they 
■ ♦should cease iii 1 849 except for a registration duty 
'♦of IS. per qr., and that there should be lower duties 
: in the intervening years. This proposal speedily 
became law, and with it the old system of pro- 
tection received its death-blow. Cobden had 
attacked this Corn Laws as being “ the foster- 
parent of 4^ the monopolies,” and the result 
showed the Iwi^qm of his estimate, for in a com- 
paratively Ihort time the duties were removed 
from most ^f ^e country's exports and imports, 
and England embarked upon a poficy of freedom, 
of-trade. ' -i! • . ' ' ’ 







CHAPTER XLII. 

The Rise of Trade Unions. 

We have seen in a preceding chapter that the 
State was compelled to interfere in the interests 
Gads and factory workers ; we must now 

trade consider some of the efforts these 
workers made to help themselves by 
means of their trade organisations. Unions for 
many kinds of purposes have always been a feature 
of English life. There were religious and frith 
gilds as early as the days of the Saxons. The 
gilds merchant and craft gilds of the Middle Ages 
were closely associated with industry and trade. 
It is impossible, however, to look upon our modern 
trade unions as the direct descendants of either 
of these. The merchant gilds were concerped wjth 
the town's trade, and the craft gilds were as$o^ 
ciations, composed mainly of master-craftsmen, 
which aimed at supervision of labour in order to 
secure good quality at fair prices ; trade unions 
are associations of wage-earners who have com- 
bined together to maintain, or to improve, their 
•conditions of labour and their standard of life. 
It has been shown by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in their 
important History of Trade Unionism, that these 
■ trade unions generally arose in industries' in which 
the majority of workers had ceised to be pro- 
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who owned the :^teruil ahd the^. product ^ 
.of their industry as the gild ra'aftstnen had done, 
and hud become wage-earners only, with no other 
interest than their wages in the machinery of • 
prpduction or in the marketing of the finished 
ai^icle. As long as the young journeymen had a 
reasonable prospect of becoming masters them- 
selves, they were fairly content with their working 
conditions while waiting for the time when they, 
would be masters ; there was, therefore, no place 
for the trade union among them. But wherever 
the conditions of work in a trade led to the employ-' 
ment of a number of hired journeymen working 
for a master, and lik»ly to remain in that position 
for the whole of their lives, they began to combine 
together into unions or fraternities in order to 
look after their own special interests. 

There were not many of these societies in exist- 
ence before the eighteenth century. Some of the 
Early earliest of them were almost as exclusive 

trade as tfie earlier gilds had been. They 

. unions. generally associations of men 

engaged in so];n^ skilled industry, and such workers 
■ tried as mudh as possible to keep the work in 
their own hands by making it difficult for any one 
to become aii apprentice in the trade. One way 
of doing thi^ was to restrict apprenticeship as 
rouch as posable to their own sons ; another was 
. to make the premium to be paid for the apprentice- 
; ship of an ou^i^r'as high as possible. 

' . Disputes l^ween masters and workers became 
'ftiore commo^i*!^^® eighteenth centAy than they 
^ had 'formerlyfb^n. There are plenty of memo- 
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rials of miasters: to parliament during this century 
for the removal of grievances associated with their 
/ . particular industries, and in some of 

masters complain that their 
in the workpeople are combining against them. 
The workmen, too, had been taught to 
look to the law for protection, and 
they also appealed for the enforcement of Acts 
of Parliament such as the statute of 1563, which 
empowered justices to fix fitting rates of wages ; 
though there were also frequent appeals to riots 
and machine-breaking. But attempts to put 
existing laws into motion or to frame new ones in 
the interests of the workers were unsuccessful. In 
1793 a Bill to suppress wool-combing machines 
because they deprived the wool-combers of their 
work was defeated, though permission was given 
to the workers to find a fresh trade elsewhere 
without the necessity of a new apprenticeship to 
it, which was what the Act of 1 563 really insisted 
upon. Several unsuccessful attempts were also 
made towards the close of the century to fix a 
m inimum rate of wages in certain industries. 
The conditions of parliamentary representation 
were such as to afford the workers but little chance 
of their views being considered, or their point of 
view adopted. How parliament viewed the matter 
is well seen in the report of a Committee which 
was formed to consider a petition of the hand- 
loom weavers, 1808, in connection with their con- 
ditions of labour. It declared that to fix a 
minimum rate of wages was wholly inadmissible 
in principle, incapable of being reduced to practice 
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by ^y devisable means, and if practicable pro4 
ductive of the most fatal consequences ; while 
to limit the number of apprentices would be a 
very great injustice to both manufacturers* and 
labourers. 

But though the law was not employed to fix 
rates of wages it was possible to call in its aid 
Combination against WOTkpeople who combined in 
Acts,, restraint of trade, that is, who did 
1799-1800. anything to hinder work from being 
carried on. In 1799 and 1800 fresh Acts were 
passed which strengthened the already existing 
■ laws against combinations of workers, and made it 
illegal for workmen to combine to obtain increases 
of wages or altered hours of labour, or to hinder 
masters from employing whomsoever they chose. 
A great authority on these matters, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, considers that these Acts were “ on the face 
of it a gross 'injustice.” There really seems to 
have been no reason for their adoption. There 
was no petition in their favour ; there were many 
petitions for their repeal. The Act of 1800 was 
hurried through parliament in a time of political 
panic, when the developments of the j^rench 
Revolution jhad made the Government afraid of 
seditious meetings and possible rebellion. 

The passing of these Acts left the workers with 
a strong feeling of resentment and a sense of in- 
■ Justice against parliament and their 

****and i^asters. At this particular time there 
workers’ ^sf’much misery among the people as 
unions, of the war, and^he difflchlties.. 

of -the Govdmpent^were very great. Wages were 
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low; prices were often very high. The latssee-. 
faire theories were totally opposed to any State 
interference ; the economists considered that it 
was useless to interfere with freedom of contract 
between master and worker, and urged that im- 
provements for the workers in certain industries 
could only take place at the expehse of less fortunate 
workers in others. When the workers asked that 
existing Elizabethan statutes for regulating wages, 
apprenticeship, etc., should be put into operation, 
a perfectly legitimate request for the protection of 
the law, parliament suspended the operation of 
these Acts, and then repealed them. Common 
suffering gave greater unit5r*to the workers, and 
an unfortunate feeling of antagonism between the 
interests of employers and employed developed. 
Trade societies were formed, sometimes in secret 
and with grotesque but impressive ritual, for one 
of the worst results of the new legislation was that 
it drove discontent underground. Now that work- 
men were being collected together into factories 
they met one another more frequently and this 
helped trade unionism to spread. Two means 
were open to these unions of gaining an improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour of their members. 
The one was so to organise the members as to be 
able to control conditions of work by strikes if 
necessary ; the other to agitate in parliament for 
better conditions. As a general rule the tendency 
has been to work through parliament in times of 
trade depression, and to work by means of the 
union organisation in times when trade is good and 
there is a great demand for labour. 
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When wages were reduced wth the fall of prices 
and the bad years which followed the peace of 

Repeal of *815, there was much industrial dis- 
Comunation content. For some time, however, this 
-Acts, 1824. discontent showed itself chiefly in 
political action and in demands for an extension 
of the parliamentary franchise. In 1824, however, 
a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry recom- 
mended the repeal of the Combination Acts, and 
their repeal was followed by the formation of 
niany new trade unions. Improved trade led to 
a number of strikes. An effort was made to bring 
back the Combination Acts, but it failed in its 
purpose, and an Act of Parliament, 1825, made it 
possible for workmen to combine together to 
obtain better wages and better working con- 
ditions. The Act really gave the workers but 
littlfe freedom of action, but it did give them the 
right of collective action within very narrow 
limits. The real gain from the repeal of the Acts 
against combination was that it removed from the 
workers their feeling of apathy and helplessness, 
and replaced it by one of independence and self- 
respect. 

This result did not come at once. The unionists 
made many mistakes at first, but they learned 

Results of much by bitter experience, and re- 
repeal. sjlonsibility was, after all, the ' best 
teacher theyl couli have had. The. first years ot 
their new ftiedbm were marked by poor tactics 
and worse results. There was a tendency to appeal 
immediately I to? violent strikes ; ‘and the unions 
formed were-Va^ly lasting ones. They came into 
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existence to. meet some immediate need and dis^ 
appeared when the field had been lost or won. 
It was easily possible to step outside the narrow 
bounds of what was permitted by law. The older 
regulations punishing offences in restraint of trade 
were still in existence, and could readily be put 
into operation against them. It was still an 
offence to place pickets to prevent men from going 
to work, even though peaceful persuasion only 
was employed ; or to leave work unfinished ; or 
even to threaten to strike for better conditions of 
work or for better wages. 

Meanwhile the new movement reached the agri- 
cultural labourers also, and thay formed a national 
union and demanded a minimum wage of ten 
shillings a week. The farmers of Tolpuddle, a 
village near Dorchester, set the law into operation 
against six labourers who had formed a branch of 
this , union in their village, and, in spite of their 
admitted good character, these men were sentenced 
to transportation for seven years under an old 
statute which made it unlawful to enrol men by 
oath. A great outburst of indignation followed, 
and trade unionists and Radical members of parlia- 
ment combined to obtain the pardon and return of 
the men. In this they were successful, but in 
spite of the victory there was a general decUne 
in unionist progress, especially between 1840 and 
1850. The violence of the, strikers lost them 
much sympathy and support. Trade was bad. 
These years also were filled with important political 
movements, in which the attack upon the Corn 
Laws and the Chartist movement were prominent. 
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Many of tW workers shared actively ia the^ 
movements, and it was not until they had come to 
an end that the trade unions began tu revive again. 

When this revival did come the flewly-fdhned 
unions adopted different tactics from those of 
their predecessors. Generally speaking 
union demanded from their members a 

develop- high rate of subscription, and made 
i8s”to^87o P^'ovision for out-of-work and sick and 
funeral benefits, after the fashion of the 
important friendly societies. There was also much 
less inclination to use the strike as a weapon. 
These new unions were well served by a number 
of devoted officials' ; the additional benefits 
granted made membership more permanent ; their 
moderation gave them a position of greater financial 
strength. Attention was now turned towards 
parliamentary action. The older antagonism and 
■mistrust of the middle classes changed to a recogni- 
tion of the unions and to some measure of support. 
They received valuable aid from economists and 
social reformers such as Professor Beesly, Frederick 
Harrison, Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, and 
others. At the same time employers of labour 
began also to combine in self-defence and to meet 
strike with lock-out. The unions combined more 
and more with a view to national action, and in 
1868 a Tr^de Union Congress at which repre-. 
sentatives 4^ majjy different unions were present 
was held f 4 ^ the first time ; and a Parliamentary 
Committee Was elected to watch over the interests 
of the workeiW in parliamentary n!atters. Trade 
CouncUs iilso formed in the various towns to 



ttjoit? the dSfereht unions in each locality for 
common action in municipal affairs. 

In 1867 some ’^sensational outrages against 
workmen \^o were . not unionists took place in 

Parliament Sheffield unions were 

ary charged with causing them. A Parlia- 
mentary Enquiry followed. It showed 
unions, unionists were sharers in these 

1871 and outrages ; but it pointed out also the 
1874. difficulties of proper unionist action 
owing to the restrictions by which they were bound . 
The-result was that an Act of Parliament, 1871, 
abolished the law punishing offences in restraint 
of trade, and allowed the registration of the unions 
as friendly societies, thus giving them legal pro- 
tection for their funds . At the same time a Criminal 
.Law Amendment Act made stringent regulations 
with respect to picketing and other forms of inter- 
ference in trade disputes. Union action was now 
directed towards the repeal of this Act and there- 
. fore became mainly political. Trade union repre- 
sentatives were elected to parliament for the first 
time in 1874, and in the next year an Act was 
passed which is sometimes spoken of as the Magna 
Carta of trade unionism. It freed the unions 
from the regulations of the Act of 1871, allowed 
them the right of peaceful persuasion by means 
of pickets in trade disputes, and defined the acts 
which would be considered unlawful interference 
or annoyance on their part.. Most important of 
all, it enacted that any act done by a number of 
persons united together for common action in a 
trade dispute was not to be considered illegal if 
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such an act was legal when committed by a 
person; nor was an act to be considered illegal 
if done by workmen unless it was also illegal When 
done by any one else. The workers thus Obtained 
that right of combination for which they had been 
striving for so many years, and in this branch of 
industrial life the old ideas of the laissez-faire 
economists were abandoned, and combinations’ 
of workers for the express purpose, of obtaining 
better conditions of employment and higher wages 
were definitely recognised. 

For many years after this great victory trade 
unionists naturally placed great faith in parlia- 

, mentary a^^tion, and the number of their 
• Rise of \ • 1- i. 

Bew representatives m parliament was in- 

unionism, creased. There was a general desire 
on the ^art of the unions to avoid any 
, rash actions and to strengthen their position by 
taking care of their funds, which were now becom- 
ing large ones. But about the year 1886 a new 
movement entered into unionism. Many of the 
younger members began to look upon this careful 
action as leading to stagnation. Trade depression 
about this time caused much unemployment and 
distress, and the result was the rise of a new 
unionism which called for more vigorous- action 
on the part pf the unions. In 1889 came the first 
result of this? in the shape of a Dockers’ Strike. It 
proved possible to organise these casual and un- 
skilled laboik^,^and to bring their strife to a 
successful i^up. Success was in, great measure 
due to a waye pf sympathy which ^read over the 
country. Nev^apers supported the strike and 



aid ^ the werkeicsr'#'-; 
4 %ai^Ua, tod, sent monetary help. Many ot^er ; 
uhionis of unskilled workers were formed, and theaof; 
frequently abandoned the older methods of friendly 'i ; 
society benefits, in favour of a payment for strike 
purposes only, partly, at any rate, on the ground 
that the possession of large funds for other pur«, 
poses, had resulted in a weakening of the fighting 
spirit in order to save the funds. Another im- 
portant new departure of this year was the adoption 
by the London School Board of fair wages clauses 
in all their contracts ; the London County Council , 
followed the same plan when it came into existence. ' 
The practice has been widely copied by public 
authorities, and now, in government and municipal 
contracts, trade union rates of wages are generally 
paid, not only in cases of directly employed labour 
but also in contracts for the purchase of material 
produced elsewhere. 

These successes were followed by the formation 
of many new unions, though at first there seemed 
the danger of a split between the “ old ” unionism 
and the “ new,^” in which the “ old ” would probably 
have carried with it most of the well-established 
unions of highly-skilled workers with their large 
funds of money. This danger was, however, averted,, 
and the century closed with a movement for a 
<doser association of the various unions in order to 
strengthen their powers of common help. Mean- 
whj lft gn Independent Labour Party had come into 
. exiiltence in 1893, and there was a growing feeling 
In. lavAur pf greater State interference in con-, 
'^ticms of employment, especially in the directions 
. VOL, m.— II 
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i0f jf^se&edt hours of labour jaud d| 'i!;h& ^talbl^^ 
^imnt of a minimum wage sufficiently high t6 
;t|^e maintenance o{ a reasonable standard of life»v. - . 

: The twentieth century has seen marked pjc^gre^ 
.in both these matters and State interference has 
steadily increased. The G>nciliation 
Act ( 1 896) authorised the Board of 
intlto Trade to intervene in trade disputes 
. and to arbitrate if both parties desired 

arbitration, and this intervention has 
since been used very successfully. In 1908 - the 
Ininers obtained an eight-hours' day ; four years 
later, after a strike which caused much dislocation 
of industry and caUed fpr the intervention of the 
prime Minister, an Act of Parliament made a 
reasonable minimum wage, accompanied by safe- 
guards for the protection of the employers’ interests, 
a part of the contracts of employment of miners. 
The preceding year had witnessed in the holiday 
season a strike of the railway workers for more 
favourable conditions of employment, and -this 
strike also> achieved a considerable measure of 
success. : f. 

Alongside ; these developments there were also 
some important legal decisions which affected the 
position of the unions. One decision made the 
union as d whole responsible for the acts of its 
, individual I members. This was the result of an 
action broaght ^ the Taff Vale Railway Company 
against its|employees’ union for damages caused by 
.^their strik|hg|and picketing the company’s station 
V to prevent|h^ from obtaining npA servants . This 
. /verdict lef| tlmuniqns liable tnbe sued for danu^ 
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jBy any empl<^er who considered himself inju^ 
by the action of any of their members, and tl^ir 
funds became answerable for the payment of any 
damages obtained. In 1909 it was decided in thC 
equally famous Osborne case that union members 
•jCpuld object to, and prevent, the applicatiojn of 
^^the funds of the union to such purposes as the 
payment of election expenses and salaries of mem- 
bers of parliament. M a result of these decisions 
the leaders of the unions have worked actively to 
promote by legislation changes in the law in theSe 
connections, and their efforts have been successful. 

Trade unions are now a firmly-established 
feature of our industrial system. Many em- 
ployers welcome the presence of a union ; indeed, 
conciliation and arbitration are impossible without 
representatives of the men to speak upon their 
behalf and to enforce obedience to the decisions 
arrived at. The leaders have proved themselves 
skilful and capable men, well versed in public 
affairs, and the trade unions afford to many persons 
a valuable apprenticeship for public life. Re- 
presentatives are now to be found in the House of 
Commons and in all local government. There is 
an increasing tendency towards common action, 
which may produce remarkable results in the 
future. There is no doubt that in the past the 
general result of unionism has been, as Toynbee 
asserts, “ to avert much social and industrial 
disorder and to teach workmen to rely upon them- 
selves by organisation and self-help.” Now that 
^ they have demanded, like their predecessors at 
’ the; beginning of the nineteenth century, the help 





dkd inrot^ction of tho $tate, thfe question: is s\rto 
to arise as to what dutiOs should accompany the 
rights that may be granted. The social problems 
of labour are not yet solved, but the gentled and 
wiser temper that now prevails on both . sides 
speaks well for the possibility of their ultimate 
solution. 



CHAPTERXLIII. 

Sixty Years of Free Trade. 

The repeal of the Com Laws marked the abandon* 
ment of the old Mercantile policy of imposing 
. duties for the purpose of protecting 
British industries. The ■ succeeding 
frw-trade fourteen years completed the triumph 
agitation. TrSde agitation. The 

Navigation Acts were repealed in 1 849 ; and two 
important Budgets introduced by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853 and i860 respectively cleared away hun- 
dreds of protective duties at a cost to the revenue 
of about only 150,000. What duties remained 
were imposed for revenue purposes only and not for 
purposes of protection. 

,The first twenty years of Free-Trade England 
mark also the completion of the Industrial Re- 
volution. There was a great increase 
mp etion population and wealth of the 

Industrial country, for England was for some 
Revolution, without any serious rival in 

commerce. There were great demands in all parts 
of the world for her manufactured products and 
for the loan of the wealth she was amassing. At 
home a population of about 18 millions in 1840 
had reached nearly 22f millions in 1871 ; it is now 
more than 36 millions. Between 1846 and 1872 



ifiereased nearly jourfold t the total 
iihitorts and exports in 1791 had been 000,009^ 
in 1873 they had risen to ]£682,ooo,ooo; in igi^ 

■ the value of the merchandise exported anS^ iin^' 
ported by the United Kingdom was estimated at 
£1,403,500,000. Mercantile shipping increased 
correspondingly and England became the world's 
great carrier of goods. Her wealth was so g^eat 
that she was able to lend money to her colonies 
and to foreign countries to help in their develops 
ment, and this in turn brought her still more^ 
trade. She became the world’s greatest banker ; 
her capital, London, grew in importance as the 
world’s commercial Headquarters, the centre of the 
trade of the world. The standard of comfort of her 
people was raised considerably ; there was better 
food in greater quantities at cheaper prices, 
better clothing^ and better household conveniences 
came to be within the reach of almost all. At the 
same time the country became, to a continually 
increasing degree, dependent upon other countries 
for its food supply and for the raw material of 
industry in obtain occupations ; and events like 
the, Ameridan Civil War, 1861, showed how 
dangerous a stoppage of this supply could be, for 
Lancashire suffered acutely from a stoppage of the 
supply of ra V cotton . 

. , To what (jfcxtent the progress made was a result 
of the newifree^ade policy has always been a 
Causes of ^sputed point. There can be no doubt 
that the removal of the, protective 
duties stimUla^d many industries coiriiderably ; 
V but other things also contributed to the industriid 
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j^gre^, just as in the pro^^ess made rea^^: 
hpph these other things.- It was an age of wopder- 
{\d scientific discovery and invention. The possi- 
bitities of rapid communication were increased 
■ considerably by improvements in locomotives 
and steamships, and by the introduction of the 
electric telegraph in 1837 and the submarine 
Cable four years later ; while they were cheapened 
by the improvements in printing and paper- 
making, and by the introduction of the typewriter 
4 t 868 ). The first money orders were issued in 
1838, and penny postage was established in 1840. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 caused a 
great extension of our trade wish the Far E^st. 

The most ardent of the apostles of free trade 
hoped that other countries would follow England’s 
European example and that free trade would 
. free-trade ultimately become universal. They 
movement hoped, too, that trading inter-communi- 
cations would result in more friendly feelings being 
established between different nations, and would 
to the establishment of a brotherhood of 
nations which might be able to break down 
the old continental rivalries. But this was not 
the opinion of all free traders. Sir Robert Peel 
himself did not hold this view, nor did he make 
• his adoption of a free-trade policy for England 
depend upon the adoption of a similar policy by 
other nations. There was, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a movement towards inter- 
iimtional brotherhood, and the rise of a more cosmo- 
poiimti spirit among the nations of Western Europe^ 
visible in the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 



gllji, $0 c^efully fostered by the J^noe 
C ^l>den preached free trade upon the Contipeht aoid 
Succeeded in forming an important commerciai 
il^ty ynth France in i860, which allowed ^ 
freer trade between England and France. Jtfahy 
commercial treaties followed among the various 
nations, and there seemed to be a general European 
movement in favour of greater freedom of trade. 
But after the Franco-German War (187O-71) 

this movement received a set-back. 
' against There was a pronounced revival, of the 
free trade, feeling of nationality ; the cost of 
the war seemed to demand a return to tariffs as 
a source of revenutt; trade competition became 
keener as the mbre backward nations developed 
their industrial resources. There was a growing 
tendency for the rivalries between the nations 
to take the form of trade wars, and struggles for 
commercial advantages took place in all parts of 
the globe. 

The growth of our national industry and com- 
merce reached its climax about 1873. After this 
continental ; competition began to be more keenly 
felt. The great extent of the market, now a 
world-wide’:, one, and the increased opportunities 
for speculation, sometimes of a careless and reck- 
less nature,^ caused this growth to be accompanied 
by periods i>f great depression foUowii^ on periods 
. of rapid ora^rig expansion. The old stability 
;f of omployiaeht of the Middle Ages has loi^ . since 
disappeareq^ ;kThe periods of trade stagnation 
>-%anddepres^i|which succeed the periods of 

vpro^uctionj; ikve been accompanied by . mudii 

A- ’I, ' ' • ' • .t 
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i , ftaSi^pb and sometimes l)y commerdial 

• Icmes with many serious failures in the busihess 
r world. 

r . Many people prophesied that the repeal of the 
.’Cdrh Laws would be followed by the ruin of Britil^ 

trade ® matter of fact, 

and the years up to 1 873 were, getter- 
. ally speaking, prosperous ones for the 

agncu ture. With a continually increasii^ 

population and therefore an increasing demand 
• for food, there was but little diminution in the. 
acreage under corn. At the same time the country 
was depending more and more upon foreign sources 
for her food supply, and muOh corn and meat were 
being imported. Wool also was now imported in 
large quantities. The farmers, however, could 
make profitable use of dairy farming, and the 
competition of the foreign meat supply was not 
formidable. After 1874, however, there came a 
period of severe agricultural depression. Harvests 
were poor for several years in succession, and the 
climax was reached in 1879 when a very rainy 
summer was followed by a failure of the crops. In 
the same year the American crops were record 
ones, and with a plentiful importation of com, 
prices kept ’''v,*, instead of rising as a result of the 
home scarcity. Cattle and sheep diseases, too, 
destroyed many of the flocks and herds. Many 
fanners were ruined ; wages were reduced ; the land- 
•d^ers found their incomes seriously diminished, 
and agriculture entered upon a period of decline, 
tn. sUGceedii^ years the increased production ^ 
,4airy produce abroad, and its speedy transference 
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transit, have added to the competition. E^jg^i; . 
butter, and other dairy produce now reach the 
‘ Engtish markets in good condition from abiPad, 
and since 1880 the introduction of cold storage, has 
' i^de it possible to bring frozen meat from New 
Zealand, Australia, and America, and place it, in 
a good condition on the markets of the United 
Kingdom. The result has been that the country 
has now learned to depend upon these sources for 
some of its food-stuifs. 

With the modern developments of trade went 
also important developments in banking. The 
country bacame richer as trade increased, 
develop- and with this increase of wealth there 
was also an increased desire for the 
possession of additional wealth, and for its profit- 
able investment in industrial or commercial enter- 
prises. We haVe seen in a previous chapter how 
the Bank of England was founded. At the dose 
of the eighteeath century it had made consider- 
able progress,-; and still retained those spedal 
privileges whidi its association with the Govern- 
ment had given it at its foundation. The Bank, 
however, had had its times of difficulty. During 
the French war, the Prime Minister, William, Pitt, 
had at times made heavy demands upon it far 
money with jwhich to carry on the war. Stridjy 
.speaking it \fas -illegal for the Bank to lend to 
Government I without the conwmt of parijam!^. 
But Pitt pe^ugded the Commons to penmt him 
> tci draw upoi^tlls Bsmk for any amodnt he deem^ 

; ^e|aya^d hinridf so freely of thhi, 
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, ppijio*tttnity^ tha^ Bank's monetaryr-resnhif^ 
fell vfery l6w andit was unable to meet the demands 
for coin that were made upon it. It was therefore 
freed in 1 797 from its obligation of paying coin on 
demand in exchange for its bank-notes, and there 
Was a general paper currency in the country in 
place of coin until 1819, when the Bank resumed 
its ordinary methods. At the beginning of the 
century bank-notes could be issued by the country 
banks as well as by the Bank of England, and, as 
trade increased, more business transactions were 
carried on by means of paper money instead of 
by coins. In times of prosperity there was a 
danger lest the banks shotild issue more notes 
than they could pay for in cash, if there should 
be any sudden demand for the exchange of their 
notes into coin ; and there were occasions when 
depressions of trade were accompanied by com- 
mercial crises owing to the banks not being able 
to make payments when called upon to do so. 
This was the case in 1825, and again in 1838, when 
a reckless issue of notes nearly led to a stoppage 
of all payments in coin. Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister, therefore took up the question of 
a reform of the English banking system, and re- 
organised it by means of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. This Act made the note-issue department 
of the Bank of England a separate department in 
close association with the Government. The Bai^. 
was permitted to , issue bank-notes to the value of 
3^14,060,000 (the average value of the notes it had 
Issued during the preceding seven years), on the 
ieCiurity of debts due to it from the Govemmeiitv 



Wfaeii it issiied not^ beyond that imoiint/ wi^’ ^ 
also to depbsit in its cellars sufficient gold to 
fcjr' the notes if payment for them shou|d fee')’ 

. demanded. Any new banks coming into esistencts* 
after the passing of the Act were not to be allowed 
to issue bank-notes at all, and as the older* banks ' 
changW hands or came to an end their right of. 
note issue was to be transferred to the Bank. o? 
England. These measures were much criticised'. . 
Some people considered that the best way was to" 
allow perfect freedom to all bankers to issue what 
notes they thought necessary, believing that they 
would be careful not to issue an excessive number ; 
others hoped that tMte new measures would suffice 
to 'prevent such times of crisis as had occurred in 
the past. This, however, has not proved possible ; 
though the prompt action of the governors of the 
Bank on these occasions has prevented disaster. 
Many, new banks continued to be formed, and it 
was soon seen that banking could be carried on- 
quite successfully without the right to issue notes i ■ 
The demand for wider opportunities of invest-’ 
lUent led to the extension of joint-stock companies, 
joi|it-stpck that is, associations of a number Of 
coitipanies. persons for business purposes, in which 
the shares of each member can be transferred to 
other person^ without the consent of the remamihg 
shareholders^. As time went on, greater facilities 
fdr the fom^tion^f such companies were ^apfldj 
and were. a^4®ted with regulations intended to 
/protect tire |pe|ple who invested th«r moneys 
it^ern. . Fin^lyfiii 1855 ihR United su^/ 

; -ii^ar^holder^ \^s recdgiiis^d, th^t .is,' tKe^ 



fouger be‘ called upon to contribute to the coi^ 
panjr more than the amount of the shares they had 
taken -up, so that'their private property could not 
'be seized if tiie company failed. This method of 
company promotion has become quite a customary 
method of canying on business at the present time. 

It was by such joint-stock enterprises that the . 
new railways were built. The revolution in'means 

English' of transport is indeed the most char- 
_^way8. acteristic feature of the later years of 
the Industrial Revolution. As we have already 
pointed out, it called for the labour of a large, 
number of workers during its period of cpnstruo 
tion, and when the work was^completed an army 
of workers was required to carry on the traffic. 
Transport workers now form a very important 
section of British working men. In 1 845 over 2000 
miles of railway were working and represented 
an investment of capital of about £64,240,000,- 
while 3500 miles were then also being laid at a 
capital cost of £74,000,000. In i860 the mileage 
in the United Kingdom was just over 10,000 miles, 
in J 890 it was nearly 20,000. The total value of 
the capital now invested in British railways is 
estimated at more than £1,300,000,000. , More- 
OVfflr, at the time these railways were being built at 
honie much British money was being used to build , 
railways in other parts of the world, and British 
contractors and navvies were being employed in ' 
theh construction. In 1844 the Cheap Trains 
Act compelled the railway companies to rup at, 
least one train a day in each direction at a fam,/ 
qi ope penny a mile ; since 1873 there has been a. 



' ^ilway Cbmmissitin itesodat^d with the 
oif Trade which has powers of supervision of 
t> rates for 4 ^e carriage of goods and merchandise^ 

■ It is obvious that the cheap and quick trs^t of 
goods to different parts of the country is a vary 
important factor in trading developments. 

The repeal of the Navigation Acts was followed 
also by a growth of English shipping, which was 
Pngiiafi aided very materially by the change to 
slUpinng. iron ships moved by steam, for ih the 
middle of the nineteenth century England was 
= practically the only nation in a position to build 
and equip such ships. Hence Britain retained, 
and still retains, hei^ position as the great carrying 
nation of the world’s commerce. This growth of 
shipping helped also in that rapid colonial progress 
in the direction of self-governing colonies of which 
we have already spoken. The colonies, 
however, have rarely associated them- 
, and selves with the free-trade policy of 
free trade, They have in most cases 

imposed duties to protect their new industries even 
from the competition of the mother country, 
'though there has generally been a willingness on 
their part to give her more favourable terms than 
those granted to any other nation. Since 1873 
there has also been a decided reaction on the part 
of Europea^ nations towards a policy of protection 
by means <jf ktrWs. At the same time the more 
.composite luattoiK have also adopted a policy of 
r intemal ^trade ; thus within the < 5 erman 
' Empire th^fe a ZoUverein or Customs Unicsd, 
. ' which ensu|e8 |ree trade among the various $tate8 



K^tjni^g tELe Empire. Similarly in the United i 
.; StiteS|^ in Canada, and in Australia there ie’free ;. 
.r tnide within the federated States, accompanied by 
--a protective tariff on goods from without.. This 
tendency has led some of our economists and 
statesmen to urge that in the movement from the 
old Mercantile system towards freedom of trade 
the swing of the pendulum has probably been too 
much in the latter direction, and that 

• this country , would do well to reconr 
Irtish sider and possibly to modify her present 

free-trade position. Since 1873 the 
question of foreign trade competition 
has become more acute, fqpr other nations have 
developed their natural resources and manufactures, 
and have sought to help them by means of bounties 
and protective duties. Moreover, as other States 
have increased in population, they have ceased to 
send supplies of food to the United Kingdom as 
large as they formerly sent. This general tendency 
of things has led to the suggestion of a general 
Customs Union of the British Empire, either in 

• the form of free trade within the Empire, and pro- 
tective duties against goods from without ; or of 
p^tection within and without, but with big pre- 
ferences in favour of the colonies. It is urged that 
the Empire could in this way become quite self- 
supportiUg, and dependence upon other countries 
for food and raw material of industry be avoided. 

; Even more important in the eyes of some is. the 
. need of linking up the Empire by this means into a 
federation for common defence, 
r, , On the other hand, it is claimed by the believers 
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|ti freedom ctf trade that the remar^abl$ of ;. 

the imtion in population, trade, hnandal stabiUiy, 
and wealth is a powerful argument , 
for the soundness of the present 
British system. It is urged that the standard 
of life of our artisan population has 
been raised by its means^. and that it 
would be very inadvisable to upset the advantages 
now derived from trade with other nations, for a 
possible, but by no means certain, advantage from 
colonial trade. It is argued that, upon the whole, 
xommerdal intercourse helps to preserve peace 
between the nations, while a war of tariffs would 
only increase hostile^i feelings which are already 
sufficiently pronounced. Nor do free traders 
think that a commercial union would improve the 
: already good relations between England and her 
colonies, while it might possibly lead to friction ; 
and^they suggest that the varying types of colonies 
at different stages of development, and especially 
the presence df India within the Empire, would 
make the problem of a commercial federation a 
very difficult .‘one. Closer intercourse with the 
colonies and, possible, a federation of the States 
>. of the Empire. are very desirable objects, which all 
British people would gladly see attained, but aU 
' ^ not agre^ that the best way of arriving at this 
jconsummati^ is by means of commercial associa- 
tions. It i| Quite certain, however, that- the 
present genpratidh of free traders doCs not, yiejiv 
^ the CPlohief the same standpoint as their 
>: pyedec€^or| d&, nor does free trade to-day 
that it n|6a|t in the days of laissez-fair*. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Education for Everybody. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that much 
. attention was paid to the teaching of the children 
Edti^ation ^ poor, and education began to be 
for poor considered the right of everybody. In 
children, earlier days of the Industrial Re- 
volution, as has already b|en pointed out, the 
majority of the poor little children of the industrial 
areas began to work at a very early age and worked 
very long hours in mine and factory. Most of 
them were badly fed and clothed, and were brought 
up in ignorance and sometimes in vice. It'^as 
to do something to prevent this that Robert' 
Raikes' opened a Sunday school in Gloucester in, 
1780, and John Pounds started his ragged school 
at Portsmouth in i8i8. The first Sunday schools 
were very different from those of to-day; the 
children attended for long periods in the mornii^ 
nnd afternoon, and were taught reading and 
spelling as well as the catechism and the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent, some zealous- 
believers in education were giving practical proof, 

Pestalozzi introducing new 

rand methods of instruction, education, and 
„, . Ftqebrf. discipline into “ schools often newly 
Tbuhded by themselves. Of these, two of th^ 
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V ^ost {iamDi|is^re the Swi$$i P^talQ2ziVwh#oj|e.n^ 
• schools fori poor children, in which hodk4ei^hihg 
',-l^as repliaced , by observation, experience, and 
plenty of manual work; and the German, ^oebel, 
" who started, also in Switzerland, his famous 
Kindergarten, a garden wherein children were to 
/ be plants unfolding their abilities in an atmosphere 
of happy play, England took but little part in 
these developments. Her philosophers at the 
, Close of the eighteenth century were pleading for 
a national system of education, but the establish- 
ment of such a system was long delayed, and came 
only in the face of much opposition. When it did 
come it was hampered by the presence in the field 
of education of a number of voluntary agencies, 
religious and philanthropic, which had been doing 
the State's work for many years and naturally 
refused to be abolished. It was therefore necessary 
to^uild up the national system upon a basis of 
Compromise which should respect these existing 
agencies and &id a place for them in the national 
S3rstem. 

Some . of ' tjhese agencies dated back to the 
/^eventeenthj century when charity schools began 

Oiaiity , founded to give poor children 

adiools. rel^ous instruction, and some ground- 
ing in readi]^* writing, and arithmetic. The boys 
.•^hnd girls wbre distinctive dresses which marked 
; tht^ out ai charity scholars, and attendance' at 
sChiirch was|:g^®ally a necessary part of the 
School worki ,^any of the schools of this type 
were Uttder |he|directron of the Society for ike Prth 
it§oiioni<yf Ckfia^n which was founded 
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in 1699 to provide schools in which poor children 
could be instructed in the cate6hism and in reading 
and writing. The money required for these schools 
was provided by public subscription, and the 
people of the district in which the school was 
situated were expected to find a pqrtion of the 
sum necessary for carrying on the school. Much 
good work was done as a result of the efforts of 
this society, though the greater portion of the 
children of England were still left unprovided for. 

In 1798 a new departure took place. Joseph 
Lancaster, a young Quaker, opened a school for 

Lancaster P®®** children of Southwark, and 
and soon had Over A. hundred children 
attending. As he could not teach all 
these children himself, he had to make use of the 
older children as monitors. He taught the lesson 
to these monitors first, and then got them to repeat 
it to groups of younger children, while he hiniself 
kept order and supervised the work generally. 
Such a system had already been advocated by Dr. 
Bell, an army chaplain working in India. Its 
only merit was its cheapness, for as a method i{ - 
was purely mechanical and quite uneducationaU 
Lancaster’s work was taken up by a number o# 
gentlemen, who founded the British and Foreign 
School Society to develop schools on the lines of 
Lancaster’s. As they insisted on undenomina- 
tional religious teaching, the Church took alarm, 
and founded an opposition society, the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, This 
society made Dr. Bell its manager, and sopn took« 
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' over the echools of the Society Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The two societies became 
rivals, and so added to the question Of national 
education a reli^ous difference, which has left its 
mark in much unfortunate religious controversy 
ever since. 

Schools for the teaching of infants came partly 
as the result of the efforts of Robert Owen, a mill- 

Schools owner of New Lanark. Instead of 
for employing little children in his mills, 

■ Owen provided an infant school for 

their mental, moral, and physical education. His 
schoolmaster, James Buchanan, was afterwards 
transferred to a similar school at Westminster, 
and there inspired Samuel Wilderspin, who did 
much to extend the infant school system. In 
1836 the Home and Colonial Society was founded 
to tfain teachers in the best methods of teaching 
infants in accordance with the principles of 
Pestalozzi. 

The extensions of the parliamentary franchise 
during the nineteenth century made the education 
_. of the working classes a matter of still 
State greater importance. It was necessary 
I, and to see to it that the new rulers of the 
education. were intelligent and capable. 

Hence between 1832 and 1870 education became 
by degrees fubject to State control. Parliament 
voted sums |.of money in aid of education, and 
claimed in iretium the right of controlling the 
spending of [ the money. At first the voluntary 
societies weife allowed to carry on* the work and 
^^were helped- by parliamentary grants, but Royal 
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Coiinmissions on Education showed the need of 
still greater effort on the part of the State. The 
fact that the Government was granting money to 
the societies gave them some right of supervision 
of the teaching in the schools. Inspectors were 
appointed to advise the local school managers, 
aftd to watch over the spending of the grants. By 
additional grants in aid of buildings and furniture, 
by help in the training of better teachers to carry 
on the work, by the inspection of the schools, and 
by the issue of codes of regulations, the State 
officials managed to acquire a considerable measure 
of control. The inspectors, if not always educa- 
tionists, were generally men cf scholarship, culture, 
and wide sympathies ; Matthew Arnold was an 
inspector from 1851 to 1886 and did much to 
encourage a more liberal education in the schools. 

At first the teaching in the schools was very poor, 
though it was much better than the teaching in 
the large number of dame schools and 
teachers private adventure schools which existed 
waited, many parts of the country. The 
teachers in these were in very many cases 'tl|^q. 
failures in all sorts of callings, who had become? , 
teachers as a last resort and pretended to teach the?^ 
children for very low fees in small and overcrowded 
rooms. Cripples, consumptives, bankrupt trades- 
men, and out-door paupers, often ignorant them- 
selves, were pretending to play the part of teachers. 
Something had to be done to improve the teachers, 
and training colleges for teachers were instituted; 
Finally, in 1847 a system pf apprenticeship for 
young teachers was founded. The most promising 
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boys and girls in the school were chosen to help in 
^he teaching during -the day, and were then to 
redeive special instruction out of school Jiours 
from their he^d teachers, in order to fit them to 
go to the training college after their apprenticeship 
-was completed. 

There was also much dissatisfaction at the poor 
work done by the scholars, and in i86i Sir Robert 
Payment Lowe, who was then the Vice-President 
by of the Committee on Education, intro- 
results. duced a new system of grant payinent 
which made these payments depend upon the 
results of an annual examination of the children 
in reading, writing, Ihd arithmetic. This systeim 
had a very bad effect upon the schools. The 
teachers were worried and over-burdened as they 
struggled to make all their children pass the 
dreaded examination. The children suffered much 
from over-pressure. Worst of all, attention was 
concentrated on instruction rather than upon ediica- ’ 
tion, and the; more liberal subjects of the curri- 
culum, such as English and history, were neglected 
fcf a ceaseless grinding-in of the three subjects of 
examination! ' 

Meanwhili ^he population was growing rapidly 
and a national system of education was becoming 
^ Education a gfeater and greater necessity. The 
Act, 1870. ■y oli^ntary societies had done excellent 
work, but tl fejfevwre proving inadequate, and some 
people wet^l^ecting to the leaving of education . 
in the han|^ |f voluntary and religious’ bodies. 
There was tth^refore a demand for a national 
system, and 10^1870 a new and famous Education- 




THE DAME SCHOOL. 
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Act 1^8 passed which made provision for the ' 
establishment of popularly-elected School Boards, 
with" power to build and control schools if necessary , 
and to levy a local rate in aid of them. This rate was 
not to exceed threepence in the pound, a limitation 
which was afterwards removed. The voluntary 
schools already in existence were allowed to continue, 
but there was to be a public elementary school, 
either Board or voluntary, under State inspection 
in every district. A new code of regulations and 
more liberal grants were provided, attendance was 
made compulsory, and the Boards were permitted 
to grant free admission to their schools if they 
pleased. There was trouble <)ver the question of 
the religious teaching to be given in the new Board 
schools, and it was decided that any religious in- 
struction given in these schools should be unde- 
nominational in its character. 

After this, elementary education made real 
progress. Better schools with better teachers 
and better methods of teaching came 
o^ess existence, both as voluntary and 

elementary as Board schools. Much of the pro- 
education. guidance 

of educational affairs by capable Vice-Prfesidents 
of the Council of the type of Mundella, Hart Dyke, 
and Acland. The age of leaving school has been 
raised ; education has been made free ; the 
education of young teachers has been improved 
and is now associated in part with the work of 
secondary schools and universities ; there is greater 
freedom given to the teachers to classify their 
scholars according to their attainments ; codes 
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and instructions to inspectors are framed on mor4, 
liberal lines ; the system of payment by results 
has been abolished. ^Physical, manual| 'and 
technical training are now being fostered ; care is 
now devoted also to the general health and physique 
of the scholars. 

As these developments and improvements tobk 
place the voluntary schools found it very difficult 
jjjg to keep pace with the new requirements 
Act of as compared with the Board schools, 
1902. £qj. latter were receiving help from 

local rates, which had a tendency to increase year 
by year. This strain was, relieved in 1902 by an 
' Act which permitt^ the voluntary schools to 
share in the rates, abolished the School Boards, 
and placed the administration of education in the 
hands of the County and larger Borough Councils, 
with local supervision by boards of local managers. 
At the same time the province of elementary educa- 
tion was restricted to children under, fifteen ; the 
best of the jBoard schools, known generally as 
Higher Grade or as Organised Science schools, 
and giving a liberal education to the children of 
the lower middle classes, were abolished ; new 
Higher Elementary or Central schools were in- 
stituted for children from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, and provision was made for the extension 
and State control of Secondary schools. 

More reiiams^to be done before our, system is 
truly natiobal. Some of the tendencies Of the 
The j^resent time are the provision of greater 
fatore. facilities by scholarships and otherwise 
for the cleverest children to proceed to a univereity ; 
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the extension of the period of elementary education 
by compulsory attendance to the age of fifteeni 
supplemented by work at day or evening Continua- 
tion schools afterwards ; and a closer association 
of the curriculum with the needs of everyday life 
by a training in preparation for commerce and 
industry without neglecting the claims of those 
subjects which are more closely associated with the 
intelligent use of one’s leisure. 

We must now turn our attention to the question 
of higher education, which in the eighteenth century , 
was also in a very poor condition. The 
of the decay of the grammar schools which 
had begun in tie preceding century 
vvag accentuated by the schoolmaster’s 
persistent approval of the old formal classical 
training and his rooted objection to the intro- 
duction of any modern subjects. No matter what 
a boy’s future career was to be, if he went to the 
grammar school he was compelled to go through 
the usual classical routine. When such useful 
modern subjects as French, arithmetic, and writing 
did manage to find a place in these schools, it was 
as inferior subjects taught by inferior masters out 
of school hours. Of course the schools suffered. 
When boys were intended for a business career 
their parents refused to send them to the schools 
at all. The result was the total neglect of the 
education of many youths, and especially of the 
oldest sons of the country gentry, whose life-work 
was to manage an estate and govern the country- 
side as justices of the peace. In the towns; 
where education was necessary for business pm- 
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poses, private schools continued to develop, Wd 
taught the modern subjects necessary for a com- 
mercial career. The upper classes still 'made use 
of the private tutor in the education of their 
children ; he went with the boys to the public 
school and university, and accompanied them on 
the grand tour of Western Europe which was the 
usual finish of their education. The, grammar 
schools declined rapidly ; masterships became 
sinecures held by unworthy and incapable persons ; 
endowments were shamelessly abused. 

The universities, too, were in just as bad a case. 
Higher schools and universities must always react 
and upon on^ another, for the schools 
universities, prepare many scholars for the univer- 
sities, the universities send teachers to the schools. 
Few of the university students w'orked, many 
spent their time in -sport and play, in drinking and 
gambling. Lectures were delivered to empty 
benches, the libraries were rarely used. It became 
impossible to fill the vacant scholarshij>s. Yet 
at the same time the work of the Royal Society, 
most of whose, members were university men, 
shows what a keen interest was being taken by 
scholars in the developments of modern science. 

Recovery came gradually in the nineteenth 
century. Famous schoolmasters like Butler of 
Shrewsbury and Arnold of Rugby 
and breathed ’ft new spirit into the schools, 
education, ^ ^mmission in i8i8 proved the 
misuse of endotra^nts and effected some reforms. 
Science was now lb important to the life of the 
■ aation that its clmm^x^uld no longer be ignored# 
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The sdentists attacked the classical monopoly 
and suggested alternative systems upon modern 
lines. After 1850 Spencer, Huxley, and others 
laboured strenuously in this direction. Science, 
found an increasing place in the curriculum of 
Cambridge, where mathematics and physics had 
been introduced by Newton in the preceding 
century ; Oxford followed suit ; the theological 
requirements for degrees were abolished in both 
universities in 1856. Reforms in the public and 
grammar schools worked in the same direction, 
and there was soon a modern side attached to 
each, with instruction in modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and sciences, though Hhe classical side still 
predominated in the work of the schools. 

Great developments in English higher education 
have followed. Parliament has obtained a right 

Modem of interference, curricula have been 
universities, modified and the conditions of holding 
scholarships and fellowships remodelled ; other 
universities have come into existence to fulfil a 
different function from those of. older type. These 
new modern universities are situated generally 
in busy industrial centres, such as Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Cardiff. They owe their origin 
in many cases to the benefaction of local citizens 
who originated them in the form of university 
colleges, and have grown up under the fostering 
care of the citizens. They are therefore in close 
touch with the educational, commercial, and in- 
dustrial requirements of their neighbourhoods. 
The University of London, fouii^ed in 1836, at a 
time when many persons «debarred from the 
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older universities by their religious convietions, 
is now likely to become a great Imperial teaching 
university, supervising and co-ordinatii^ the work 
of London’s nmny colleges and polytechnics. 

These latter institutions are the outcome of the 
progress in scientific and technical education 
which marked the middle of the last century. It 
included the formation of a college for scientific 
instruction, which became in 1890 the Royal 
College of Science. This is now an integral portion 
of London University, known as the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. A Science and 
Art Department organised the teaching of those 
subjects throughout' the country after 1857, by 
means of syllabuses, grants in aid, and examina- 
tions ; it is now a branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mechanics’ institutes and technical classes for 
adults date from the work of Dr. Birkbeck at the 
Martianirg . Commencement of the nineteenth cen- 

institutes, tury. The abolition of apprenticeship, 
the developing use of art and science in 
manufacturing ^ocesses, the increasing division 
of labour, which keeps the workman confined to a 
small department and affords little opportunity 
of his acquiring any knowledge of the general 
principles upon which his work is based, have made 
better technic^ instruction absolutely necessary 
if England is tb pr^Sferve her industrial supremacy. 
Colleges, institute, and polytechnics have done 
something to supply this need,, but the' Royal 
Commission of i#8i* .showed that England was 
falling behind in ^mmerce and industry from a 
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lack of fitting education. Since then efforts have 
been made to improve and develop technical 
education in all grades of colleges and schools. 

Meanwhile secondary education has come under 
public control by the Act of 1902. ’ The schools 
have been placed under Government inspection, 
with aid in the shape of grants. County Councils 
have built many new schools and have helped 
in the improvement of existing ones, and we are 
now progressing towards that national system of 
secondary education for which Matthew Arnold 
was pleading more than sixty years ago. 

One of the most marked changes in higher 
education has been associate!^ with the education 
Education of girls. The typical middle-class young 
of girls, lady of early Victorian times is depicted 
for us in the pages of Thackeray and Dickens. 
In those days private teachers and resident board- 
ing houses were the only means of education for 
girls, and there was no adequate provision for the 
proper qualification of their teachers. Deport- 
ment and embroidery were all-important, music 
and dancing were more important than morals 
and religion. But in 1848 Queen’s College for 
Women, London, was founded, and was quickly 
followed by Bedford College, Cheltenham College, 
and several good private schools. The examina- 
tions of the College of Preceptors, and the local 
examinations of Cambridge, and later of Oxford, 
were opened to girls as well as boys. The newly- 
formed University Colleges opened their classes 
to. women as well as men. St. Andrews University 
mstituted a higher examination for women with a 
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degree attached ; Girtoh College, Cambridge, was 
opened in 1872, and other colleges for women 
followed both at Cambridge and at Os^ord. 
London University gave its degrees to women in 
1879, and a little later Oxford and Cambridge 
also opened their examinations, though not their 
Idegrees, to women. There are now a large number 
:q^fficient girls' schools throughout the country, 
and women are competing successfully with men 
in many branches of industrial and professional 
enterprise, which depend upon the possession of a 
liberal education. 

Thus in almost all departments of educational 
work there was grgat progress during the last 
century, though much remains to be done before 
it can be said that England really possesses a 
complete and efficient system of national education. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


Literature for the Million. 



One important feature of the history of English 
literature in the eighteenth century is the escape 
Decay author from dependence upon a 

of private patron, and his appeal to a 
patronage, general puh^c of readers for fame 

and reward. Hitherto the limited number of 
readers and the difficulties of rapid production had 
made it impossible for a writer to depend for his 
living solely upon his pen. It had been a necessary, 
though irksome, part of his calling that he should 
find some person to help him, by money and by 
patronage, to obtain the leisure required for the 
production of works of genius. Chaucer associated 
himself with the Duke of Lancaster ; Shakespeare 
endured the patronage of the Earl of Southampton ; 
Dryden linked his fortunes with those of Charles II . 
and James II. It was only a Milton who could 
dwell apart and be content with his “ fit audience 
though few ” ; or a Bunyan writing with religious 
fervour to supply the needs of his fellow-pilgrims to 
the world which is to come. 

One great break from the patron there had 
been, it is true. The Elizabethan dramatists had 
found it possible to write directly for a paying 
VOL. III. — 13 
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public, and so to avoid the patronage which 
Spenser found so irksome : 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares^ « 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 

To spend, to give, to want, to he undone. 

generally speaking, patronage remained an 
esl^ntial feature of English literature until the 
close of the seventeenth century. The transition 
is marked by the advent of the commercial pub- 
Publication lisher and bookseller, and by the pre- 
by valence of subscription. The author 
subscnption. payment from the bookseller, 

but obtains also thegoint support of a number of 
wealthy men who promise beforehand to take up a 
number of copies of his work, and thus assure him 
of a certain minimum return for his labours. It 
was under these conditions that Pope’s Translations 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey appeared. But by the 
opening of the eighteenth century a new class of 
readers had come into existence in sufficient 
numbers to warrant that special attention would 
be paid to their Requirements. The middle classes 
had now formed a standard of taste and culture of 
their own ; and their wealth made it well worth 
while to cater for them. Steele and Addison, among 
others, came itato contact with them in London 
streets' and coffee-houses, and received from them 
an inspiration |tor which they responded in their 
works. 

At the same time the political iipportance of 
these middle-(^ass readers led to a closer asso- 
ciation of literature with politics. The necessi^ 
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DR. JOHNSON* IN* THE ANTEROOM OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

{From the Picture by F. M. li'ard, R.A., by permission of the T7ustees of the National Gallery of British Art.) 
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of obtaining the political support of the new 
governing classes gave rise to much literary jour- 
Liferature and paved the way for the modern 

and newspaper. Extensions of education 
politics, caused also a demand for cheap books 
of useful information, which was met by popular 
writers of the Grub Street type, writers willing to 
turn an honest penny by supplying th^ needs of 
flourishing booksellers who were bent oh catering 
for the requirements of the moment. The critic 
also came into existence to direct and mould the 
people’s taste. The author abandoned the patron 
and embarked upon the stymy waters of public 
favour to sink or swim as the case might be. The 
lives of Johnson and Goldsmith furnish us with 
clear -indications of the change that was taking 
place indeed, no . clearer indication could be 
desired than Johnson’s famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, and this, we may notice, was associ- 
ated with the publication of a popular English 
dictionary. 

The first, and in many respects the most remark- 
able, proof of the change is the growth of the English 
novel. It was a form of writing which 
had been in evidence in our literature 
of the for some considerable time. The 
Elizabethans had enj oyed their EuphueSt 
their Arcadia, and the many imitations 
of the Italian romances of chivalry which were 
provided for them. But these had never been 
able successfully to oppose the counter interest of 
the drama, and but little progress,ih novel-writing 
had ensued. Nor did the cof^ie^ and adaptations 
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of the interminable French heroic romances of the 
Restoration period meet with much wider success. 

. Yet all through these centuries the ground-plan 
of the English novel was being laid. Character 
sketches of typical persons were produced freely in 
the early portion of the seventeenth century ; 
though they failed from their lack of individuality, 
they stood for types rather than for individuals, 
lathe second half of the century Dryden and others 
were perfecting a prose well fitted for narrative 
purposes, and Bunyan was writing with 
unyan. pathos, the dramatic skill, and 

the homeliness of .the Pilgrim's Progress. Then 
came Defoe with his close grip upon reality. His 
wide reading and his public career kept him in touch 
with what the average middle-class person was 
reading and enjoying. He could make fiction 
appear to be the truth. His Robinson Crusoe 
achieved a European reputation. The travels of 
•ft Gulliver, too, were enjoyed by many 
who cared little for Swift’s political 
satire and allegory ; and, finally, Steele and 
Addison painted in the Spectator and 
other magazines a famous gallery of 
contemporary portraits of persons in various grades 
of society, whom^they endowed with real personality 
and kept in clos^ touch with everyday life. 

The success 6f Addison, Defoe, and the rest 
showed that realistic pictures of the social life of 
the middle and lower classes of society were now 
acceptable to a Vide circle of readers. It was no 
longer necessary’4:hiit the hero and heroine should^ 
be 'of. noble biith'-j ’the characters of ordinary 
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everyday people were proving to be well worthy 
of presentation, analysis, and comment. In a 
different age this might have resulted in a great 
dramatic outburst ; but the grossness of the 
Restoration stage had caused a considerable portion 
of middle-class society to object strongly to the 
theatre, and this opposition to the stage persisted 
in spite of the genius of actors like Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons. 

What was wanted, therefore, was a genius of a 
different type, and this genius was found in the 
person of Samuel Richardson, a London 
Richardson. printer. Richardson had already 

done some unimportant work for the publishers, 
when he was requested by two of them to prepare 
a sort of Complete Letter-Writer which would 
furnish to uneducated persons, such as serving- 
maids and others, models of letter- writing for their 
everyday use. He undertook the task, and de- 
cided that it would be very helpful if the letters 
were united into a series by means of a connected 
story, which might also have a moral attached. 
The result was that his complete letter-writer was 
transformed into his novel Pamela, a masterpiece 
of fiction. Nor was this the only result, for Henry 
. Fielding, who had already written 

le ing. ggygj.^1 burlesques for the stage, decided 
to parody Richardson’s work. His effort, how- 
ever, soon turned from jest to earnest, and his 
Joseph Andrews, a second great novel, was pro- 
duced. These works were so successful that their 
authors continued in the same strain ; Richardson 
in his Clarissa Harlows and Sir Charles Grandison, 
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Fielding in his immortal History of Toni Jones i, 
a Foundling, his Jonathan Wild, and his Amelia^' 
Other writers copied their example. Of these tho? 

most important were Smollett, who 
involved his heroes, Peregrine Pickle, 
Roderick Random, and Humphrey Clinker, in breezy 
adventures based largely upon his own experiences ; 
Steme Sterne, who gave free play to 

sentiment in his Tristram, Shandy ond. 
Sentimental Journey. The whole of the work of 
this remarkable group of writers covered a period 
of only about thirty years, -and in that short time 
the novel had become supreme. It was now the 
recognised medium f^r the presentation of con- 
temporary life and manners, joined with the author’s 
own comments and reflections upon the changing 
scene ; its personages moved in a connected plot 
and helped in its ‘development by their letters or 
conversations, or the interplay of their characters. 
Unfortunately the coarseness of the age in which 
they were written is reflected in these works, and 
prevents many people from reading them with 
enjoyment. Among the many authors who copied 
this nOw fashion in writing were Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and the latter’s Vicar of Wakefield 
remains ,a favourite with all. 

The early jjears of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the Wonderful triumphs of Sir Walter 
The Scott in t!ie regions of historical romance, 

nin^nth- while Jane Austen gave pleasing^ de- 
century scri|itiohs of English country society, 
novelists, Lott’s particular field there was 

soon a large number of followers. Some, at an^ 
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rate, of the attempts of Ainsworth, James, Lyttoh, 
Marpyat>and Lever are familiar to every schoolboy. 
More important than these works were the novels 
of Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontes, George Eliot, 
and otWr novelists. It is unnecessary here to 
mention even the titles of their works, and many 
of their characters and their sayings have become 
household words to us. Nor has the work of the 
novelist slackened with time. Meredith, Hardy, 
Stevenson, Blackmore, Besant, and a host of others 
have continued, and in some cases are still con- 
tinuing, the tradition of the past. 

The eighteenth century was above all things an 
age of prose, and its prose excellence is not con- 
^ fined to the production of the novel. 

CssdfVS 

and With a wider reading public and the 
magazine growth of professional journalism, came 
ar 1C es. essay and magazine article ; the 

periodical essay is as much the mark of the first 
half of the century as the novel is of the second. 
There was an audience ready to receive articles on 
religion', literary criticism, and politics, playful 
satires on the faults and foibles of the age, and even 
occasional lay sermons. This audience was catered 
for by Defoe, Swift, Steele and Addison, and their 
friends, and later in the century by Johnson and 
Goldsmith . The essays were published in periodicals 
which ran for longer or shorter periods ; the first, 
the Tatler, was mainly Steele’s work, and was a 
penny paper issued three times a week. It was 
followed by the Spectator, which was issued daily 
and became, under the influence of Addison and 
Steele, a model for all the many succeeding ventures. 
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- The essay proved so successful as to become a 
permanent form in English literature, . with an 
almost -infinite variety of forms and moodst In 
Reviews, such as the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
of the early nineteenth century, it became keenly 
critical ; it is more discursive but not less interesting 
in magazines of the type of the London and Black- 
wood's. The first generation of contributors in- 
cluded such giants as Christopher North, Lockhart, 
De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, and William Hazlitt.; 
in the next are Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Ruskin, 
Arnold, and many more ; they have been succeeded 
by Leslie Stephen. Morley, Lang, Stevenson, 
Pater, Henley, and a ^eat number of other essayists, 
for the essay in all its varied forms has never 
ceased to charm a wide circle of readers. 

Important attempts at other forms of prose- 
writing were also made. The divines who were 
Historians writers include Butler and Berkeley 
biographers, in the eighteenth century and Newman 
in tlie nineteenth. History takes a 
foremost place as a critical study in the eighteenth . 
century with Hfime, Robertson, and Gibbon, and 
in the nineteenth with Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, 
Freeman, and Green, to mention only a few. Philo- 
sophy is represented by Adam Smith, Burke, 
Bentham, Buqkle, and J. S. Mill. Letter-writing 
was very popu^r , and memoirs of all kinds abounded 
in the eighteefith century. Boswell is the prince 
of biographers, though Lockhart and Forster run 
■ him close. Victorian literature, too? was largely 
influenced in ^all its departments by the great 
ptogress made ini'phyfical and biological sciencfi ; 
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it has left its mark in the scientific writings of 
Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley. 

Hut though the eighteenth century was thus the 
age of prose, the poetic inspiration was by no 
means extinguished. Early in the 
in ^ century the heroic couplet reached 
eigh^nth perfection in the work of Pope, and 
cen ury. g^haustion in the poetry of some of his 
contemporaries. Their poetry was as artificial 
as their age ; in subject-matter it neglected nature 
and confined itself to man and society ; verse 
became the medium of philosophical essays ; 
correctness of form was often achieved at the 
expense of subject-matter ; tne lyrical pafesion of 
the Elizabethans was held in abhorrence ; common- 
sense and correctness of poetic diction reigned 
supreme. Such a condition of things, however, 
was bound to produce a reaction, and this is ap- 
parent almost immediately Prior and Gay wrote 
lighter verse ; Thomson painted in heroic couplets 
the scenery of his Scottish homeland ; Collins and 
especially Gray show a return to nature and to 
OTnplicity, and furnish evidence that the Eliza- 
bethans are still being read. The collection of 
ballads by Bishop Percy emphasises that interest 
is still taken in the past. The love of nature and 
the simple human passions is still more clearly 
visible in the work of Cowpei- ; Bums gave the 
best that Scotland has produced and is a pure 
foniantic, though not the first of the class. 

At the close of the century came a demand 
for freedom in literature and a reaction from 
. t-hfe formalism of the earlier, part of the century. 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Scott, Rytoh, 
Shelley, and Keats, with many others, made Eng- 
land once more a nest of singing bil^ds ; 
and when their strains were exhausted 
of the the Brownings, Lord Tennyson, Arnold, 

: and Clough continued to make poetry 

a conspicuous element in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. These poets 
expressed in various ways the characteristic 
features of the Victorian age : its scientific pro- 
gress, its acceptance of the theory of evolution, 
its energy and vitality, its problems of faith, its 
love of the motherland, with also perhaps a some-, 
what shallow optimism born of the country’s 
material success. With the death of Morris, 
Swinburne, and Meredith this famous period has 
closed, and a new inspiration seems needed to 
produce another race of poets comparable to the 
great ones who have gone before. 

Another characteristic feature of the past two 
centuries has been the growth of newspaper 
entejprise. News-sheets and weekly 
growth pamphlets of news had been in exist- 
of the ence since the, early seventeenth century^ 

newspaper, newspaper was 

probably ^he Oxford Gazette, which, was issued 
in 1665 and ^oon changed its title to the London 
Gazette. Wh^n jojirnalism became a recognised 
profession thi newspaper developed rapidly along- 
side the reviews and magazines. It was helped by 
the extensions of party government ;*the politician 
was glad to be ^le. to call in the journalist to hb 
aid; Defoe, S^ft, Addison, and Steele were ItU 
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supporters of one or other of thfe parliamentary 
parties. . ' 

Defoe especially gave leading and strength to 
the modern jpress. He was a journalist par exr, 
cellence ; his Review and other writings show his 
wonderful powers over the English language ; he 
was able to write in a straightforward style with 
sincerity, simplicity, and a greater regard for the 
truth than was usual at the time ; he always had 
his finger upon the public pulse and was ever 
ready to meet the public demand. Johnson was 
a contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
haid been started in 1731. This and other journals 
published more or less accur^e reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings until the interference of the 
Commons forced the writers to make their reports 
deal apparently with such remote regions as 
Lilliput. Finally, in 1771 public opinion forced 
the Commons -to allow its debates to be published. 

Towards the close of the century attempts were 
made to check the growth of the newspaper. There 
was a stamp duty to pay on every copy. At 
first this had been imposed for purposes of revenue, 
and at the beginning of the reign of George III. 
had been a penny, by 1794 it had risen to ajd., 
by 1797 to 3jd., in 1815 it stood at 4d. There 
was also a paper duty on the paper used, and a tax 
on each advertisement which finally reached 
3s.: 6d. . It was possible to evade the stamp duty 
by not issuing the paper regularly, or by issuing it 
as. a pamphlet which confined itself to political 
mtidsm and did not publish any current news. 
Cobbett, a famous journalist of the first half of 



the nineteenth century, was khle in this way to 
reduce the price of his JVieekly Register from is^ to 
2d. In 1836 the duty was reduced to id. a:^d in 
1855 it was entirely abolished. At the same 
time better and more rapid methods of newspaper 
production and circulation came into being. The 
Times was first printed by steam in 1814 at a rate 
of 450 copies per hour; now its machinery is 
capable of producing 84,000 copies of much larger 
size in the same time. With the Crimean War 
'came the war correspondent with his picturesque 
narratives of events at the front. Railways, the 
electric telegraph, and the stibmarine cable now 
combine to place the world’s news upon our break- 
fast-tables ; photography has been brought into 
service to give us the news of yesterday in a pictorial 
form ; every interest is catered for by a special 
newspaper ; every new movement or fresh de- 
parture has its own organ to represent it ; evening 
newspapers enable us even to avoid the delay of 
waiting for the day’s news until the following 
morning. 

The spread of education during the nineteenth 
century was responsible not only for the deyelop- 
V Wtwks of of the newspaper but also for 

general the publication of many works of 
information, information on widely different 

subjects. Honoured names in this connection 
are those o| Chvles Knight and William and 
Robert Chaiibers. Knight was the son . of a 
Windsor, bookseller and printer, ^ and became 
interested inditerature at an early age. He coitt- 
.inenced business in . Lc^don as bookseller apd 
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publisher* and be<^me associated with the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a society 
in which Lord Brougham and the promoters of 
a national system of education were also keenly 
interested. Knight became the publisher of the 
society's works, often at his own personal risk. 
Among his many important publications are in- 
cluded his Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
his Pictorial History of England, Pictorial Bible, 
and Pictorial Shakespeare, his Penny Magazine 
and Penny Cyclopcedia. He found witling helpers 
in his work in several English scholars. The 
brothers Chambers rose from humble beginnings 
to a position of great impor^nce in the Scottish 
publishing world, and did for the Scottish people 
what Knight did for the English. Their efforts to 
provide cheap and wholesome books led them to 
publish their celebrated Edinburgh Journal, their 
History of the British Empire, History of the English 
Language and Literature, Encyclopaedia of Universal 
Knowledge, and their very valuable Cyclopcedia of 
English Literature. 

The great variety of taste engendered by a 
reading public as wide as the nation itself is now 

Present- visible in many ways. At its best it 
• day shows itself in a desire for the best 

reading. v\rorks of current ' literature, with a 
leaning towards prose in preference to poetry. 
At its worst it is seen in the use of much trashy 
literature, and in a growing tendency to expect 
“ snippets ” of news and “ boiled-down ” informa- 
tion rather than to go to the trouble of proper 
reading for oneself. There is also, and naturally, a 
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vradespread tendency to look upon reading as a. 
means of relaxation, rather than as a source of 
pleasurable effort. The cheapness of bookstand 
their almost indefinite multiplication has also " 
resulted in the habit of reading widely rather than 
deeply. Now, as always, the greatest writers 
have generally to be content with a narrow circle 
of readers, and rarely make the widest appeal. 
One of the most hopeful features of present-day 
reading is the reissue of the classics of all ages and 
climes in cheap and good reprints which find a wide 
and ready sale. It shows the presence in the 
nation of a large number of readers who still desire 
to benefit by the glories of past literature, and who 
realise with Milton that a good book is indeed the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 



CHAPTER XLVI. ■ 
How WE ARE Governed. , 


The constitutional settlements of 1688 and 1701, 
and the accession of the line of Sophia of Hanover 
Govomxnetit firmly established the principle 

by of parliamentary supremacy in the 
Pailiament. government of England. With this 
supremacy was soon associifted the principle of 
government by party. The Whig and Tory parties 
competed for the control of public affairs through 
the Parliament ; their places are now taken by 
Liberals and Conservatives, and the system re- 
mains. This settlement has existed without any 
great change for nearly a century and a half. 
Throughout that period, however, and subse- 
quently, there have been many changes of detail, 
and changes in the amount of power possessed by 
each of the three components of parliament. The 
Lords and Commons gained power at the expense 
of the King after the accession of George I., for he 
was a German who could speak very little English 
and took little interest in purely English affairs. 
This parliamentary control, however, did not 
necessarily mean the control of the nation over 
its own affairs, for the franchise was given to only 
a very Aarfow electorate, much narrower in some 
ways than that of mediaeval times. Many of the 

VOL. 111.-^14 
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' cdiisjtituenciesi were merely poclat liproughs of ; 
■few electors returning members as. tho Ring or the 
great' landowning families dictated, and there ^was 
much bribery and corruption. 

It was only by degrees that these faults were 
removed. The first step was taken by the 
Reform Franchise Act of 1 832, the great Reform 
Act, 18^32. Bill which only became law after great 
pressure of public opinion. This Act gave a vote 
to all householders of ;gio rental in the towns, and 
to freeholders, copyholders, leaseholders for sixty 
years to the annual value of £10, and occupiers 
paying a yearly rental of £50 in county areas. It 
disfranchised fifty-sii, boroughs of less than 2000 . 
inhabitants and took away one member each from 
thirty others whose population was less than 4000. 
The seats thus obtained were divided among the 
. new industrial tbwns ; five London boroughs were 
formed; Manchester, Birmingham, ' Leeds, and 
nineteen other flarge towns, were to return two 
members each j sixty-five additional seats were 
granted to thf counties. This gave increased 
power to the middle classes, and prepared the way 
« ' foif further reforms. An Act in 1867 
^ extended the franchise to all rate- 
1867 and ps^eirs and to lodgers paying a yearly 
1884. of at least £10 in the towns ; 

ahother in i|8<| made the county franchise like . 
thAt of the l»r<^hs. In the next year a Redis- 
, tHbutioft Act ' altered the areas of representation 
* atwi the Ruftibe^ of representatives«in accordance 
■v^th . the hew |iistribution of populatioh. This 
■ la^ extensiol Ifansferred English political p(^*i^ 
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to the democracy from the middle classes, yrho 
had held it since 1832. Other measures such as 
the . Ballot Act, 1872, and Acts to strengthen ‘the 
laws against bribery and corrupt practices had 
been working in the same direction. 

The steady increase in the representative nature 
of the House of Commons was associated with 
r:»v«r nrt»>n f important developments in the system 
by of government by party. The Revolu- 
party. qJ jggg established the prin- 

ciple that the Ministers, whose duty it was to 
organise and carry on the affairs of the nation at 
home and abroad, should be responsible to parlia- 
ment for their acts.V An inner circle of the most 
important of these Ministers developed as a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. This committee is 
popularly known as the Cabinet. At its secret 
meetings the affairs of the nation are discussed. 
The ' and difficulties arising between various 

Cabinet, departments of government are ad- 
justed. At first the King presided over these 
deliberations, bpt George I. never did so, and 
since 1714 no king has been present at Cabinfet 
meeting. The meetings are presided over by 
the head of the Ministry, the Prime Minister, as 
he has been germed since the days of Walpole, 
though the title did not receive official recognition 
till 1905. 

Under a sy^tepi^f government of this type all 
the Ministers jmust belong to one party, or. to a 
The group or coalition of panties working 
'llipisten. in ;,a^eement. As their, position de- 
pends on the support of a majority of the membess 
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of the House of Commons, they must be members 
of the party which has most representatives in 
that House for the time being. William III., 
indeed, tried to establish the principle of a Ministry 
of all the best men irrespective of party, but such 
a system proved impossible. Hence the King 
chooses the Prime Minister in accordance with the 
desires of the people as expressed in the elections, 
and the Prime Minister then chooses the other 
Ministers, and they are appointed to office by the 
King . The Prime Minister sends accounts of the pro- 
ceedings in the Cabinet meetings and in parliament 
to the King. Ministers hold. office subject to the 
support of parliament ; a vcfe of censure or other 
adverse vote may cause the resignation of the 
Ministry. All ministerial actions are subject to 
the close scrutiny of both Houses of Parliament. 

At the head of the State is the King. He ex- 
ercises a very important influence upon the affairs 

Position nation. He forms a permanent 

of the link amid the succession of changing 
King- Ministers, and thus helps to preserve 
continuity of policy where this is advisable 
or necessary. His knowledge of public affairs 
and of the inner workings of Cabinets makes 
him the possessor of many State secrets, and 
enables him to give good advice and wise guidance. 
He can also exercise a moderating influence in 
parliamentary affairs. At the same time he is 
the representative of the nation and the link 
connecting the various colonies. All Ministers 
hold office under him, and justice is administered 
in hb' name. He has the right of veto in legisla- 
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tion, for his assent is necessary before a Bill can 
become law, but this right has never been exercised 
since 1707, and may perhaps be looked upOh as 
now obsolete. He has also a right of veto over 
colonial legislation. 

The House of Lords is composed of 641 members. 

' They include the English peers of the realm ; the 
two Archbishops and twenty-four of 
House the Bishops of the English Church ; 

of Lords, sixteen Scottish and twenty-eight Irish 
peers elected by their fellow-peers to represent 
them ; and four Law Lords chosen for conspicuous 
legal ability. These, last help in the very important 
work of the House as a judicial Court of Appeal 
for all parts of the Empire. Every Ministry has 
among its important members a number of peers 
who represent it in the House of Lords. In earlier 
times the powers of the Baronage were very great. 
They have now been weakened considerably as 
compared with those of the Commons, who can 
claim to be a directly-elected body, and the Commons 
has alwa5rs been very jealous of any encroachment 
upon its privileges, and especially upon its control 
of taxation. The utility of the House of Lords lies 
in its power to check hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation, either by amendment, or by rejection, in 
order to ensure that the electorate may have 
another opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
the matter.: This power has led at times to 
differences bfetween the two. Houses. Sometimes a 
compromise jfias, cleared away the difficulty ; soriie- 
tiriies the threat tp create enough new peers to 
change the yote of the House has sufficed. The 
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parliament Act of 1911 has now restricted the 
powers of the Lords by enacting that if a money 
Bill is not passed unamended by the Lords vdthin 
a month of its receipt by them, it may become 
law without their approval ; while any other Bill 
passed by the Commons may become law without 
their consent if it is sent to them in three successive 
sessions, provided that two years elapse between 
the first and the third of those sessions. 

The Pouse of Commons contains 670 members, 
each of whom is paid a salary of 3^400 per annum, 
-pjjg Any number of candidates may . offer. 
House of themselves to a constituency for election 
G)mmons. provided that th^ are duly nominated 
by some of the electors. A returning officer is 
appointed to give notice of the election, to receive 
nominations, and to be responsible for the conduct 
of the election if voting proves necessary. The 
electors vote by ballot, and the candidate receiving 
' the greatest number of votes becomes the member 
of parliament for the constituency. Stringent 
regulations govern the conduct of the election, and 
the amount of money which may be spent in con- 
nection with it. Persons who break any of these 
regulations may be unseated on petition. 

A new House of Commons must be elected at 
least once in every five years. It fixes its own 
times of meeting and adjournment, but 
certain Acts, which have to be passed 
parlia- yearly, ensure that parliament will meet 
ment^ once in every year. Its debates are 
^ controlled by a chairman called the 

Speaker. Very much work is done by parliament 
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whidi cannot be described here. In the case of 
matters of public importance the procedure is as 
fdUows. The matter is introduced into one*.or 
other 6f the two Houses in the form of a Bill, 
that is, a draft or copy of the proposed new law. 
This introduction of the Bill is termed its first 
reading, and is generally a formal matter. After 
a time the Bill is read a second time, and a vote 
is taken, which gives approval or otherwise to the 
general principle underlying the Bill. If the vote 
is a favourable one, the Bill is considered by a 
committee of the House, which, m important 
matters, consists of the whole of the members of 
the House. At this ^age it is considered line by 
line and clause by clause, and is altered in detail. 
It is then reported to the House as amended, and 
finally read a third time. Then it is sent to the 
other House and is.subjected to the same procedure. 
If alterations are made by the second House, the 
Bill must go back to the House which originated it, 
and agreement raiust be arrived at or the measure 
is dropped. When agreement has been reached 
the Bill is ready for the royal assent. 

Both Houses possess many privileges. These 
include freedom of speech, and right of access to 
' , ^ the sovereign, which may be exercised 
Prh^eges j^y peers individually, and by the 
Members Conlmons collectively through the 
tarient. Spe|ker. •’One jealously-guhrded privi- 
' legelof the Commons is that they alone 
have the right to originate Bills which impose 
Jtaxes or involve the spending of public moneys 
Moreover, votes of money must originate with the» 
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l^msters folf .the time beings and must be qetnr 
sidered by the Commons in a spedat manner Chie 
of the Ministers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
.makes a statement of the money required, and the 
ways in which it is proposed to raise it and ^end it. 
The amounts to be allotted to the different depart:** 
ments are then considered by the House, acting ai 
a Committee of Supply. When these amounts have , 
been agreed upon, the House becomes a Committee , 
of Wa 3 rs and Means and considers how the money 
shall be obtained. These resolutions of the com- . 
mittees are then embodied in an Appropriation Bill, 
which is passed through the Houses in the usual 
way, except that this Bill ^annot be altered by 
the Lords. Great care is taken that no money is 
spent except for purposes agreed upon by parlia- 
ment, and a careful audit of the accounts is made 
and presented to it every year. The accounts of 
each financial year are carefully kept separate ; 
and a considerable portion of the money expended 
has to be re-voted year by year. 

The various State departments are represented 
in parliameint by members of the Ministry ; the 
Depart- heads of the most important depart- 
ments, of ments form the Cabinet. The finances 
State. Qf jjjg nation are in the hands of a 
, Treasury Board, which includes the First Lord of 
the Treasury, an office often held by the Prime 
Minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is responsible to parliament for the nation’s 
finances. The departments of Home Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, India, and War are 
Sfeverally controlled by Secretaries of State. They 
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are’ 4 $lped by Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, 
each department has abo a‘ Permanent SecretiSiry 
and a staff belonging to the Civil Service. Most . 
of the staff hold their positions as the rOsiib of 
competitive examination. 

The Home Secretary is responsible in matters of 
justice, control of the police and of prisons, and 
Secretaries the inspection of various dangerous 
of State, trades and occupations. He is abo 
the usual channel of communication between the. 
King and his people. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs controls our negotiations and general 
intercourse with foreign Powers, and the work of 
our ambassadors, consuls, ^d other representatives 
in foreign countries. The Secretary for . the 
Colonies attends to all matters which arise between 
the home Government and the colonies. The 
Secretary for India presides over the Council, of 
India, a body of about fourteen members, most of 
whom have been closely associated with Indian 
administration, and with whom the Secretary 
must work in concert. They are responsible to 
parliament and to the nation for the government 
of India. The Secretary for War has. control of 
the army. He is aided by an Army Council of 
four military members, each with a special aspect 
of military organisation to attend to, a Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary, and. a Financial Secretary, 
This Council, under the Secretary, controb :^he 
various branches of our military system : the 
regular army, the reserve, the territorial force, 
and the militia if it should be embodied, by virtue 
of the Ballot Act, in a time of imminent national 
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danger or of great emergency. Very sithilar 
is the position of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who is responsible for naval matters and is assisted 
by an Admiralty Board of four Naval Lords with 
different branches of naval work’ to attend to, 
a Ciyil Lord, a Parliamentary Secretary whose 
duties are mainly financial, and a Permanent 
Secretary who carries on the work from Board to 
Board. 

The Law Officers form a very important branch 
of every Ministry. They include the Lord High 

The Law Chancellor of Great Britain, who is the 

Officers, head of the judiciary, and therefore 
appoints judges of all%;rades and justices of the 
peac6. He i§ also a judge in the Appeal Courts, 
and has many other important duties. He acts 
as Chairman of the House of Lords , during its 
sittings, and is now, therefore, always a peer of the 
realm. The principal legal adviser of .the Govern- 
,ment is the Attorney-General, a barrister of good 
standing, who is' responsible for the legality of 
governmental actions, and counsel for the Crown 
in the law courts When there are cases in which the 
Government is concerned. The Solicitor-General 
is a second legal officer with similar duties . 

Some of the |hore modern departments consist 
theoretically of committees of the Privy Council 
, nthar undey the chairmanship of a President, 
departments but |n , adfUal practice the committee 

of. State, farely or never meets, and the President 
exercises sole authwity and is responsible to /parlia- 
ment. Thus , the Resident of the Local Govern- 
"pent Board and Ids department deal with many* 
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questions of local government such as the relief 
of the poor and public health. They control and 
advise the local authorities, approve or disapprove, 
their schemes, and audit their accounts. T^e Board 
of Trade has the control and regulation of traffic ' 
by land and sea, of all matters connected with 
commerce, and of many matters associated with 
labour. It issues journals containing much 
valuable information on various matters of trade 
with many useful tables of statistics. The Board 
of Education deals with all matters associated with, 
the regulation and inspection of schools and 
education generally. The duties of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries alffe sufficiently suggested 
by its name. Other members of the Ministry 
include the Postmaster-General, who controls the 
many enterprises of the General Post Office, a 
great State monopoly employing a large number of 
workers and producing a yearly profit to the 
nation ; and the First Commissioner of Works, 
who is responsible for the royal parks and palaces 
and for some other Grovernment buildings. A few 
posts such as that of Lord Privy Seal are easy posts 
with Cabinet rank; they enable a Ministry to 
retain the valuable advice of veterans who could 
no longer undertake the strain of more difficult 
offices. , 

Scottish and Irish affairs are associated with their 
own special departments. Special Secretaries re- 
present these departments in parliament. These 
countries have also their own law officers. In 
Ireland, too, there is a Lord-Lieutenant who acts 
as the special representative of the King, after the 
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inanner of the Viceroys or Governors of the colonies 
.and India. 

The Judges, whose duty it is to administer 
law, form the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

The They are irremovable except on a joint 
Judidary. petition of both Houses of Parliament, 
and this petition must show clearly the ground of 
their misconduct. Their duties are defined by the 
Judicature Act, 1875. Appeals are possible from 
their decisions, and these appeals may finally be 
carried to the House of Lords. Different courts 
deal with different matters, and the judges of these 
different courts are specially selected with this 
end in view. A judgi^must be a barrister of ten 
years’ standing before Appointment, or, in a Court 
of Appeal, of fifteen years’ standing, or a judge 
of one year. Our English judges and courts of law 
are famous throughout the world for their probity. 
The work is extremely important, for it involves the 
explanation and application of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed by the legislature . Three or four times 
in every year the judges go on circuit through the 
country to hear at the Assizes serious cases , re- 
served for them from the lower courts. These 
lower courts include the County Court, which is an 
inferior court .of appeal and civil court presided 
over by a County Court judge ; Quarter Sessions, 
in which two I or more justices of the peace, or 
in some bor(^ghs*h magistrate known as the 
Recorder, heai^ less serious cases than those of the 
Assize court ; !and courts of Petty Sessions, where 
two or more jdstiees of the peace dispose of trifling 
Ji^es, and se|id Mothers to Quarter Sessions or 
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Assi^, as the case may be. Special regulations 
govern these inferior courts within the London 
area. • 

Besides the national government there is also an 
elaborate system of English local government; 

, Local indeed, the revival of local government 
govern- has been one of the important features 
ment. modern England. This revival com- 
menced in 1835, when a Municipal Reform Act 
cleared away many of the grossly-misused privi- 
leges of the old corporate towns, and enacted that 
.the boroughs should be governed by Town Councils 
consisting of councillors elected by the ratepayers, 
and aldermen elected by |lhe councillors. The 
boroughs have made good progress under this new 
system of local government. The control of the 
counties remained in the hands of the justices of 
the peace at quarter sessions. New and important 
duties were conferred upon these authorities, and, 
new authorities were called into being as new Acts 
of Parliament gave local control of matters of 
health, sanitation, poor-law administration, and 
so on. 

Finally, in 1888 a Local Government Act divided 
the country into 63 administrative county areas 
with a County Council to govern each. The 
members of the Councils were to consist of coun- 
cilloirs elected by the ratepayers, including women 
ratepayers, every three years, and aldermen elected 
by the councillors for six years, half of whom were 
to retire every three years. Many important 
duties were transferred to the Councils, including 
control of the police, care of the insane, mainten- 
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ante of roads, etc., and, since 1902, control of 
education. The London County Council especially 
is a very important organ, of government. The 
self-government of county areas was further ex- 
tended in 1894 by a Parish Councils Act which 
gave Parish Councils, or, in small villages of less 
than three hundred persons. Parish Meetings, to 
the country villages, with powers of control over 
village affairs. Rural and Urban District Councils 
were also formed to deal especially with such 
questions as the relief of paupers and sanitation. 
In other areas Boards of Guardians control poor- . 
law administration. All local government is under 
the central control of.one or other of the depart- 
ments mentioned aboVe. 

Besides these various forms of English govern- 
ment the question of government of, the Empire 
has also come very much to the front in 
gtwern- recent years. Ministers are appointed 
ment of to be responsible to parliament for the 
Emp^e colonies and India, and Viceroys or 
Governors represent the King in all 
the colonies. The self-governing colonies, too, 
have their representatives or Agents-General in 
London, to Watch over the interests of the colonies 
they represent. The needs of the other colonies 
are looked ^ter by Crown Agents appointed by 
the Colonial jSecretary. A Committee of Iiipperial 
Defence has| also^een constituted recently. It 
consists of t^e Prime Minister, the Secretary for 
War, the Firft Lord of the Admiralty^ the Secretary 
for, India, a^ leading member or members of the 
parliamentai^ Opposition, and some of the leading 
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. and m authonties. It may aNb .^11 

' wiinsels any persons whose presence may be 
deetod advisable;,- In this way continuity of 
policy in this important matter can be maintained 
in spite of changes of Ministers. 


Imperial Conferences, formerly termed Colonial 
Conferences, are also held, as opportunity serves, 
under the chairmanship of the Colonial Secretary,' 
to discuss matters of Imperial and colonial import. 
Such conferences cannot at present give any legal 
standing to their decisions, but they afford facilities 
for interchange of views and ventilation of griev- 
ances, and may be preparinc the way for an Im- 
perial Parliament of the F^erated States of the 
British Empire. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


' Modern L,ife in Town and Country. 

A coiiPARisoN of the conditions of life to-day with 
those of the England described in the early chapters 
The' past work helps us to realise the 

versus the wonderful changes that have taken 
present place. Tl^ most remarkable altera- 
tions, however, have yeen crowded into' the last 
hundred and fifty years ; and while the changes 
are sufficiently evident, and there has been pro- 
gress, too, upon the whole, it is to some people 
a debatable point whether the alterations have 
been altogether productive of happiness. There 
is always a ; tendency for age to look back with 
regret upon fthe past. The narrow imperfect 
life of the yittein was little more than a mere un- 
varied . moifoiony, and it is quite inconceivable 
thht any niodern Englishman would be willing to 
return to that condition of life, or even to that of 
the poor |(ian of the early nineteenth century: 
Nor is it l^ely that the sometimes vaunted happi- 
ness of th^ Elieabethans would prove very satis- 
fying to l|fin| Greater happiness there n(hy not 
be,^ g)^<sat^ l|-eedom there undoubtedly ' is j and 
freedOin b|in|s with it a wider outlook and a <lesir< 
stili ®ea|er freedom whidhi ei^r^ses; itsiOlf ii 
^discoi^fe^y|th present conditions,' ; * • 
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One feature of these later days has been the 
remarkable increase in the wealth of a portion' 
Rapid community. The great landr 

increase owners who represented the wealth 'of 
in wealth. England three hundred years ago were 
poor in comparison with to-day’s wealthiest men'. 
Some of these older territorial families, though, 
have themselves benefited considerably by the 
change, through holding land in rapidly-developing 
industrial areas that could be let on lease for 
building purposes, or through the presence of 
minerals upon their estates. Opportunities of 
saving and investment haw also been extended 
to all classes of people ; if fact, the encourage- 
ment of thrift was quite a feature of nineteenth- 
savings century social work. Savings banks 
and were instituted to afford increased 

thnft. facilities for the deposit of small 

savings ; and in i86i a Government bank of this 
type commenced operations in association with 
the Post Office. Building societies, too, have 
developed, and have proved a common field of 
investment, sometimes with disastrous results 
to the investors in them. The most important 
of all these movements has been the growth of the 
Friendly Societies, which provide for the relief and 
maintenance of their members, during sickness 
or other infirmity and in old age, by means of 
the voluntary subscriptions of the members them- 
selyes. These institutions have been in existence 
since the close of the seventeenth century, and 
smce 1793 they have received the encouragement 
iind protection of the State. But though wealth 
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lias been thus increasing there is still very mucli of 
poverty and want, as a previous chapter has shown. 
The poor are still with us, and the problem^of 
poverty remains as one of the most serious problems 
of the twentieth century. 

There is now probably a greater mixing of the 
various grades of society than was formerly the 
Grading though there is still room for 

of improvement in this connection, and 
society, many persons lament the loss of the 
older more intimate relations between master and 
workman, and between landlord and tenant. 
During recent years ^ere has been a real desire 
on the part of the r|cher section of society to 
acquire a more intimate, and therefore a more 
'sympathetic, knowledge of the lives of the poor. At 
times this has shown itself in outbursts of “fashion- 
able sympathy “ such as the slumming craze of the 
eighties ; it shows itself more truly in the work of 
the university settlement in poor districts, in much 
philanthropic work quietly but carefully performed, 
and in parliamentary action brought about by the 
careful researches and inquiries of genuine philan- 
thropists. 

The general tone and manners of the people have 
risen and are still rising ; the coarseness and 
Tone brhtality of the eighteenth century are 
and disappearing ; there is evidence on all 
.manners. gi^es oT greater self-respect and self- 
restraint. Bht though the moral standard has been 
rising, there basfbeen at times a yreakening of the 
hold of religion upon the people of all social grades. 
One of the vferst features of our modern life is the 
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extravagance, th6 love of excitement, arid the 
empty frivolities of the “ idle rich.” 

No greater change has taken place than the 
change in the status of women. The young lady 
of Thackeray ’s novels is well-nigh incon- 
position ceivable to-day. Girls now have the 
of same educational facilities as boys ; 

wonicn ^ 

women are taking their place beside. 

men in many of the professions. Public affairs 

are benefited by their presence upon governing 

bodies ; they are also serving as inspectors and 

officials in many branches of administration. The 

demand made by them for the right to vote in 

parliamentary elections, a|d the steps they have 

taken to obtain that right, are symbols of a much 

wider claim, and are remarkable features in the 

history of the opening years of this century. 

Many aspects of present-day life bear witness 

to the democratic tendencies of the age. They 

are evident, for example, in the matter 

of dress. Men have now generally 

discarded those distinctions of dress which were 

dear to their forefathers. Quality of material 

and correctness of cut, rather than peculiarities 

of shape and colour, are the distinctive marks of 

higher society ; in all classes there is a liking 

for an almost puritanic soberness of shape and hue. 

Fashion in men’s dress now changes more slowly, 

and generally confines itself to such details as the 

shape of hats and the colour of hose or ties. 

■Women's dress is still sufficiently subject to the 

/Caprices of fashion, and changes of fashion tend to 

work by extremes. Tight-lacing gave place in the 


Dress. 
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fif'ttes to the crinoline, so reminiscent of the hoop. 
Then came gaily-flowered muslin dresses of the 
Dolly Vardeh type, followed by the Princess robe. 
Now the full-skirted dresses of a few years ago 
have been replaced by tightly-fitting dresses 
and hobble skirts. But fashion's dictates are 
much less t 3 n'annous than they formerly were, 
’except with a section of society. Recent years 
, have witn^sed many excellent reforms in dress, 
some of which have been due to the interest that 
women take in athletics, and there is a more general 
tendency to study comfort rather than appearance. 
The reader who is interested in the changes of 
fashion should consult\b,e pages of the illustrated 
papers, and especially the pages of Punch, 

The extensions of commerce have been responsible, 
for remarkable alterations in our food supply. 

There* is now a great variety of food 
material which was quite unknown 
to our ancestors. Food, too, is, generally speaking, 
cheap and plentiful ; though recent years have 
been years of rising prices which show at present 
but little tendency to stop. Food is now brought 
from many parts . of the world to oiir markets 
in a frozen condition, or dried, or packed in air- 
tight tins. T^a, coffee, and cocoa are within the 
reach of all. jFresh and varied fruit is plentiful 
at all seasons ^f the year. Vegetables of all kinds 
are grown at h|me flF imported from dther countries. 
The cheapness; of, sugar leads to a great consump- 
tion of this ilsefyl article, and makes jams and 
preserved frui^ a^common article of diet. Markets 
hi all the largeit c^tres of population, and especially 
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ill ILiQndon, .attend to the distribution d|, t)ij^e.. 
provisions. . The Government intervenes to protect 
the customer from false weights and meastu*^,. 
and from the many cunning adulterations of food* 
stuffs. 

There has also been much progress in housing, 
a very important matter, for the growth of the 
towns at the expense of the country is 
^ one of the serious problems of the age. 
In 1851 the town population had become 50 per 
cent, of the whole, now it is at least 78 per cent, 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, probably 
one of the most wretched eras for the poor in the 
whole of our history, archit^ure and town-planning 
were at a very low ebb. There are few more de- 
pressing sights to-day than the long, ugly, mono- 
tonous streets of that period, with their unbroken 
lines , of uninspiring honses built right up to the 
pavement in front, and with little or no open 
space at the back. Nor has the day of mean streets 
and squalid slums come to an end, though some- 
thing is now being done to effect an improvement. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was 
especially an age of sanitation. The streets are 
now cleaner, better lighted, and better 
Sanitation, than ever before. Refuse of all 

kinds is quickly removed from them, and from the 
hoiises. Water of good quality is provided ip the 
towns in sufl&cient quantities for all ordinary 
purposes. Baths are a usual feature of the nfewer 
; hOttseS j neglect of this in the past is being atoned 
for the . erection of public baths and wash- 
hotis^ Parks and open spaces help to purify 
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of the iowins, andlse^e hs iplaygi^oundi fbi. 
old and you^. The improvements in medical 
have , been most, marked. 'Notification^ of 
ihlectious diseases is now compulsory> and some 
of the worst of them have nearly disappeared ^ 
Tliere are infirmaries and hospitals in all . the 
larger towns, many of them supported almost 
entirely by voluntary contributions. Efficient 
systems of police and fire brigades guard the lives 
afid property of the people ; and insurances may 
now be effected against all kinds of risks. Govern- 
ment regulations, too, do much in these directions 
in the case of workers in dangerous trades and 
occupations. V 

■ Many things remain to be done. The growth of 
' towns- is tending to produce a change in the calibre 
Garden of the nation, though probably not to 
dtifis. ’the nlarked extent that some persons 
suppose. Modern facilities of transport of various 
kinds, and workmen’s tickets, are doing something 
to prevent the Excessive centralisation of people 
in the largest' to^ns. Garden cities are becoming 
a feature of sp^irban England. Modern substi- 
tutes for steam|al;a source of power, such as gas and 
oUj and especihU^ electricity with its capabilities 
' of es^y distribntibn over wide areas, may lead to a 
' debentralisatiolu^ labour, and a return to a more 
, 'doinestic systlffi^of industry. Yet the factory 
has of a ready and effective 

'^u]|^j%sioni! ai» pt present it is in hbme Jindttstri^ 

■■ ■ thji^^ >the..;Woisl^ of' labour 

. I, been accompanied 
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by an increase in sport and amusements generally 
and education has led to an improvement i^^ 

Amuse- their type. It is often urged that the^' 

ments. English people pay too much attention 
to their sport to the detriment of their business. 
One unfortunate feature is the tendency for sport 
to become a spectacle instead of a health-giving 
recreation. Some forms of sport, 'too, are associated 
with much undesirable betting, for gambling in 
many forms is still a favourite leisure occupation 
of the , English people. Parks and ' recreation 
grounds offer recreation and relaxation to all 
classes. Tennis, cricket, f^tball, bowls, rowing, 
and other games are freew indulged in.' Music 
is also provided. Museums and art galleries 
offer facilities for education, and these are now 
being improved by the presence of guides and 
lecturers. Free libraries bring good literature 
within the reach of all. Lectures of all kinds may 
be attended at small cost. The tone of the theatre 
and music-hall has been raised considerably, and 
both are well patronised. In all these directions 
the public taste has improved. Crazes of amuse- 
ment take hold of the people at times ; the latest 
is the cinema with its moving-picture dramas, 
the previous bne was the roller-skating rink. But 
these varied forms of relaxation belong to the town 
rather than the country, where amusement takes 
the form of healthy outdoor games, walking, and 
gardening. 

Holidays are a feature of the age. The motor- 
car, motor-cycle, and humbler bicycle have brought 
the country ydthin reach of the townspeople, not 
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sXm&ys to th(e advantage of the countryside. Cheap 
^cursion trains- bring all parts of England and 
^ H Ud some parts of. the Continent within the 
™ reach of many. Holiday periods, too, 
are spent in wiser fashion than of old, for there 
.is now much less drunkenness, and temperance 
movements have made considerable progress. The 
strictness of Sunday observance of the mid- 
Victorian era has been considerably relaxed, in 
.favour of the opening of galleries and museums and 
the presence of music in the parks. 

The ease and rapidity of modern methods of 
communication have, indeed, brought the country 

Modern into close '• ouch with the town. Pro- 
agriculture. gress in eciucation, too, has been made 
in rural districts; The newer methods of agri- 
culture demand greater intelligence on the part of 
the labourers. * Many departments of science have 
come to the aid of farming operations, and modern 
agriculture t^ds ' to become more and more 
scientific. Smith of Deanston taught the import-, 
ance of deep: drainage and helped forward the 
more successful use of heavy soils j Davy and 
succeeding chemists haye elaborated the use of 
artificial ir^nures specially suited for different 
t5rpes of lahd and different kinds of crops. In- 
ventors ha-\ie produced much excellent machinery 
which is n(|w in common use. But for ten years 
. after 1874,^‘wKe^ the full effects of the free-trade 
. movement ?<vefe first keenly felt, there was great 
agricultural d^ression. Farming is now recovering 
from this depression, but there are still serious 
problems |o. |be faced in rural England. • The 
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glamotur of town life drains the country of mucli 
of its most intelligent manhood ; machinery has 
helped to displace the labourer ; housing accommo- ' 
dation in some places leaves much to be desired. 
The chief developments of the future would seem to 
lie in the direction of dairy rather than arable 
far ming , and in the intensive culture of vegetable 
crops. There seems to be a growing tendency 
once more towards smaller farms, and towards 
small holdings of from one to fifty acres. Various 
Acts of Parliament have encouraged the granting 
of allotments to the agricultural labourers. Co.- 
operation in preparing and marketing agricultural 
produce would seem to be eA essential associate of 
small farms and small holdSigs ; much good work 
in this connection is being performed in Ireland. 
Education, too, is an important item, and agri- 
cultural schools and colleges are coming into exist- 
ence, while the universities are taking great 
interest in agricultural education and research. 

The town, too, has its problems, and they are 
grave enough. We have already spoken of the 
Problems problems of povertyand unemploy- 

of town ment ; it is a serious fact that in spite 
of all improvements, and in spite of 
the marked rise in the standard of life, over twelve 
millions of our people remain upon the verge of 
poverty. Liberty, too, has been productive of 
restlessness rather than contentment. Emigration 
removes yearly from England a number of its best 
workmen ; immigratipn replaces them by less 
desirable aliens. There is also a marked decline 
in the .birth-rate. Labour problems and labour 
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wars are still with us. Atteippts have been made' 
to solve these labour difficulties by means oif profit- 
sharing, in which an employer agrees to give his 
.workpeople a share in the profits of the under- 
taking, in addition to their usual wages ; or by, 
labour co-partnership, in which a share of the 
profits comes to the worker and is allowed to 
accumulate as part of the capital of the business. 
But all industries are not equally suited to these 
methods, nor is the joint position of employee and 
‘shareholder always a workable one. 

Hence the method of co-operation of workers 
without any employer but themselves has been 
jjjg practised iljw for many years. This 
co-operative idea of co-operative industry was a 
movement, favourite one of Robert Owen and the 
early socialists, and attempts were made to found 
socialistic colonies on a co-operative basis. It was 
a different method which finally made co-operation 
a workable scheme. In 1844 a number of Roch- 
dale cotton-workers decided to get rid of the 
retail dealer by buying goods for sale among them- 
selves at or (tinary prices, and dividing the profits 
after the payment of expenses in proportion to 
the purchases made. These Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers were the founders of the great Co-operative 
Societies of|to-day. There are many other im- 
portant features in their work besides the elimina- 
tion of the ^id^Ieman. Goods must be. of good 
quality ; pa|mefients must be made at the time of 
purchase ; f^oyision is made for sp«iding a portion 
of the promts I on education. The principle of 
co-opefativctrading has been copied by the middle 



in their latge stores. Co-operative pro* 
ductioii has never been as successful as co-operative 
distribution, but is now an important feature of the 
labour world, and goods are made by co-operators 
, for sale in their own and in other shops. It may 
be that the future will see extensions of this 
method, with readjustments of the relations of 
employer to employed along similar lines. 

Another feature of the co-operative movement 
which is one of the problems of the age is the 
tendency towards combination on the 
and part of both producers and distributors 
combina- of goods. This has led to unions of 
tions. manufacturers f^nd distributors into 
large Trusts and other combinations, with corres- 
ponding facilities of cornering the market and thus 
raising prices . Theoretically the reductions effected 
in working expenses and the better methods of 
production following combined action should lower 
l;he price ; in practice the tendency is for the 
Trust by its lower prices to destroy outside com- 
petitors, and then with a monopoly of the market 
to raise the prices above their previous level . Large 
stores with many branches are in this way crowding 
out the smaller retail shopkeepers in the work of 
distribution. 

To cbpe with these and other difficulties , many 
remedies are proposed. One section of the com- 
munity demands a reconstruction of society upon 
a‘ socialistic basis ; another sees hope in the united 
action of all parts of the Empire ; another would 
find a remedy in a redistribution of the burden of 
taxation. Meanwhile there is growing interference 
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on the part of the Government in all the affairs of; 
life, and it will be well, in keeping with the whole, 
history of the nation, if the solution is found, in, 
gradual alterations of the laws of the land to meet 
the new conditions of life, and not in any drastic 
. alteration of existing society. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF EVENTS. 

« 

A.l>. 

43-410. Britain under Roman control, with 

(^) Development of trade with the Continent. 
ib) Improvements in agriculture. 

(c) Growth of towns. 

Improvements in means of communication. 

c» 250. Raids of Teutonic pir£y% on the East coast become 
frequent. .J 

449-577* Settlement of various Teutonic tribes in England, with 
(a) Formation of Jutish, Saxon, and Anglian kingdoms. 
{b) Decay of the Roman towns. 

577-827. Struggle for supremacy among the English kingdoms, 
resulting in the final victory of Wessex under 
Egbert, 827. 

597. St. Augustine introduces Christianity into the south of 
England. 

635. St. Aidan forms a monastic settlement at Lindisfarne. 

664. Synod of Whitby. Adoption of the Roman system of 
church government in the English Church. 

673-735. Life of Bede, historian of the Church. 

c, 6 m Death of the poet Caedmon. 

735-804. Life of Alcuin of York, adviser of Charlemagne. 

797. First landing of the Danes or Northmen. 

855. The Danes winter in England. The beginning of the 
Danish settlement. 

871-901. Reign of Alfred the Great. 

879. Treaty of Wedmore, giving the Danes possession of , 
England north of Watling Street. 

912. The Northmen settle in Normandy. 

925-940. Reign of Athelstan. He decreed that every merchant 
who made three journeys oversea with a ship and 
cargo of his own should be deemed thane-worthy, 
that is, should rank as a noble. 

980. Cpmmencement of the Danish conquest of England. 

991- Danegeld instituted. 

A 
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, A.D. • 

1017^1042. Danish kings rule England : * ^ 

(a) Trade flourishes and develops. 

(p) Canute forms a company of House Carls ; the 
first English standing army. ‘ ^ . 

1066-1071. Conquest ofi England by Normans under William I. 
1084. Reimposition of Danegeld. 

1086. The Domesday Survey completed. 

Moot of Salisbury. All landholders take oath of 
allegiance to William 1 . 
c. 1050. Beginning of Gilds Merchant. 

1095. First Crusade. 

I ICO. Accessionof Henry I., who grants a Charter of Liberties 
to the Church, the Barons, and the People. . X'- 
1106. English defeat Normans at Tenchebrai. 

1 1 10. Establishment of Flemish weavers in Pembrokeshire. 
1128. Cistercian monks begin to found abbeys in England. 
c, 1130. Beginning of craft gilds. 

1139-1153. A^^archy of Stephen’s reign. 

1154. Last entry in the Chronicle, 

1159. Institution of Scutap. 

1 162. Becket made Archbllhop of Canterbury. 

1 164. Constitutions of Clarendon— to settle the relation of . 
the Church to the State. 

1 166. Assize of Clarendon. Beginning of Grand Jury system. 
c, 1167. Foundation of University of Oxford. 

1170. Inquest of SherifFs—many sheriffs deposed. 

Murder of Becket. 

1169-1 17 1. First conquest of Ireland. 

1176. Assize of Northampton. Appointment of itineraryjudges. 

1 18 1. Assize of Arms. Reorganisation of national fyrd or 
militia. 

, 1188. Saladin, Tithe— 'the first tax on personal property. 
1190-1192. Richard Coeur-de-Lion at the Third Crusade. 
t202. First Assize of Bread. 

1204. Loss of Normandy. 
c, 1205. Layamon writes the BmL 
c, 1208. Foundation of University of Cambridge. 

1215. Magna Sparta. 

1216. Reissud of Magna Carta on accession of Henry III. 
1220. The Fiiars come to England. 

1235. Statute* of ]\ 4 »rton— Lords of Manors permitted to 
ma^ their profit of waste lands, so long as tenants 
ha^iufScient for their use. 

; 1254. Two kl)igh|s from each shire summoned t6 attend 
Parlianient. 

1263-«I265. The Barons’ War. Simon de Montfort leader of 
onhositfon to the Kincr. 
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1265, A parliament, summoned by de Monlfort, includes 

two knights from each shire and two burgesses ,a; 
from each of certain towns. , J 

1266. Assize of Bread and Ale. 

1272. Accession of Edward L, the English Justinian. 

1279. Statute of Mortmain — to prevent grants of land to cor- 
porations such as the Church, in order to escape 
feudal obligations. 

1283. Statute of Acton Burnell-— to facilitate recovery of 

commercial debts. 

1284. Completion of conquest of Wales. 

1285. , Statute De Donis, or Second Statute of Westminster. 

Establishment of the system of entails. 

Statute of Winchester. Towns to be policed and, de- 
fended by the burgesses ; highways to be cleared 
for two hundred feet on either side of the road 
to give security to travellers. 

1290. Statute Quia Emptores^. Modified conditions of feudal 
tenure to increase jthe number of tenants holding 
land directly fromejhe King. Increase in number 
of free tenants and smaller landholders. 

Banishment of the Jews from England. 

1295. The Model Parliament. The first complete Parliament. 

•‘That which concerns all should be approved 
by all.” , 1 

1297. Confirmation of the Charters by Edward I. 

1303. Carta Mercatoria, granting freedom of trade and safe 
conduct to continental merchants. 

1313. Incorporation of the Merchants of the Staple. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 

1327. Parliament deposes Edward II. 

Settlements of Flemish weavers in England by 
Edward III. 

1333. Knights of the shire and burgesses deliberate together 
apart froVn the Barons in Parliament. 

1337. Commencementofthe Hundred Years* War with France. 
1340. King surrenders all right of direct taxation without the 
consent of Parliament. 

1345. Foundation of Grocers* Company. 

1346. Battle of Cr^cy. 

^• 1347 - Formation of Mercers* Company. 

1348-1349. The Black Death. 

1351. First Statute of Labourers. 

First Statute of Provisors— to protect holders of Church 
patronage from papal interference. 

1353, First Statute of Praemunire— to prevent the prosecution , 
of suits in foreign {e.^. the papal) courts. 
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1356. Battle of Poictiers. 

1362. Act of Parliament forbids the placing of any subsidy 
or charge upon wool without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

English to be used in the Courts of Law. 

1364. Foundation of Vintners^ Company. 

1365. Foundation of Drapers’ Company. 

c. 1365. Langland engaged in writing his Vision concerning 
Piers Plowman. 

1376. The Good Parliament. Intrpduction of the system of 
impeachment of Ministers of the Crown. 

1381. The Peasants’ Revolt. 

Navigation Act — to encourage English shipbuilding. 

1382. Translation of the Bible by Wyclif and his friends. 

1384. Death of Wyclif. 

1385. English replaces Norman-French in the schools. 
c. 1385. Chaucer writes his Canterbury Tales. 

1394. Permission granted^o export corn. 

1399. Abdication of RicftVrd II. ; Parliament elects Henry 

IV. King of En^Cand. 

1400. Death of Chaucer. 

1406. King grants to Parliament the right of proper audit of 

accounts. 

1407. Commons obtain right of originating money bills. 
Formation *of the company of Merchant Adven- 
turers. 

1414. Commons obtain from King promise that all statutes 

should be made without altering the wording of the 
petitions on which they were based. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1429-1435. Joan of Arc restores the power of France. 

1430. Act confining county franchise to persons holding a 
freehold of at feast forty shillings a year. 

1450. All Normandy lost pcept Calais. 

Impeachment and death of Suffolk. 

Jack Cade’s rebellion. 

1455. Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War of the 
Ro»s, 

1461. Accession of Edward IV., the first absolute King of 
England.^ 

1463.. Corn imt be imported when the English price was 
lesg thald 6s. 8d. per quarter. 

1476. Caxton'sets up his printing-press at Westminster. , : 
1.4^5. Battle ctf Bdsworth. Accession of .Hetory VII. 

. Appoinimemt of a Consul at Pisa : the first English 
; V Consul; . 

vd i486. Barthc^omew Diaz rounds the Cape of Good Hope. * 
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1492. Columbus discovers the New World. 

1494. John Cabot reaches mainland of America at Labrador.'. 
1496. Magnus .Intercursus : a commercia treaty between 
England and Burgundy. 

1493. Sebastian Cabot in Newfoundland. 

Vasco da Gama lands at Calicut. , 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1470-1530. Much enclosure of land for sheep-farming. 

1 500. Brazil discovered by the Portuguese. 

1505. The Merchant Adventurers are granted a charter. 

1510. Refoundin^ of St. Paul’s School by Dean Colet. 

1513. Incorporation of the Brethren of Trinity House as an 
association for licensing pilots, providing beacons 
and lighthouses, etc. 

Arsenal founded at Deptford. 

Defeat of Scots at Flodden Field. 

1515. Wolsey, Cardinal and Chancellor. 

1516. Erasmus publishes aMEdition of the New Testament 

in Greek. f 
Publication of More’m//e?//«. 

1517. Sebastian Cabot attempts the North-West Passage. 

Evil May-Day. Riots in London against foreigners. 

1 5 19-152 1. Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

1520. Field of Cloth of Gold. 

Magellan enters .the Pacific. 

1521. Henry VIII. receives from the Pope the title ofj 

Defender of the Faith. 

1525. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament. 

1529- 1536. Meetings of the Reformation parliament. 

1530. Expedition of William Hawkins to Brazil. 

Fall of Wolsey. 

1530- 1540. Administration of Thomas Cromwell. 

1531. King acknowledged to be Supreme Head of the Church 

in England. 

1 533. Appeals to Rome forbidden. 

1534. Payments of first-fruits to Rome forbidden, 

1535. Act of Supremacy declaring Henry to be Head of the 

Church. 

Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher executed for 
denying his supremacy. 

1536. Dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 

1537. Pilgrimage of Grace, a rebellion in the North of Eng- 

land. 

Council of the North established for the better 
government of that part of the country. 

Copy of the Bible in English to be placed in every 
Church. (fe 
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1539. Suppression of the larger monasteries. Much of tlieir 

property passed to the King. Six new bishoprics 
founded. ^ ' 

Parliament declares that the King*s Proclamations are 
as valid as its own Acts. 

1540. Execution of Thomas Cromwell. * 

1542. Henry VIII. made King of Ireland. 

1545. Lending money at interest legalised. 

1 547-1 549* Protectorship of Hertford who is made Duke of 
Somerset. 

1547. Act transferring the possessions of chantries and - 

religious gilds to the Crown. 

Severe law passed against vagrancy. 

1548. Combination Act passed. 

1549. First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Kel’s rebellion in Norfolk. 

P'all of Somerset. 

1551. Coinage debased, v ^ 

1552. Second Prayer BooftW Edward VI. 

Opening of ChrispJiHospital, an orphanage for the 
children of London citizens. ^ 

1553. Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition to discover a North- 

East Passage. Chancellor reaches Archangel. 
Restoration of the Catholic religion with the accession 
^ of Mary. 

I 1554. Marriage of Mary to Philip II. of Spain. 

1555. The Marian persecution. 

155I Attempts made by the Government to check the 
migration of citizens from the corporate towns. 

' Jenkinson journeys overland from Moscow to 

Bokhara. 

Loss of Calais. 

Accession , of Elizabeth. 

1559-1563. Third and final Reformation settlement in England. 

1561. Mary of Scots returns to Scotland from France. 

1562. First slave trade voyage of John Hawkins. 

Restoratic^ of the debased coinage to its proper value. 

1563. Statute of Artificers. Restoration of the system of 

seven jyears’ apprenticeship. Wages to be fixed by 
justic^ of peace, according to the necessities 
of thefvarious localities. 

1564. Company-of Merchant Adventurers now incorpora-ted. 

‘ 1564-1600. Immigration Of Dutch, Flemish, and French artisans. 

1565. Drake’s fijrst voyage to the West Indies.' 

Tobacco introduced by Hawkins. 

* 1565-1567. Drake ai^ Hawkins in the West Indies for trading 
, purposes. * 
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1568. Mary of Scots flees from Scotland into England. 

1569. Stocking frame invented. 

Introduction of lotteries. 

1570. Drake makes an expedition to Spanish America for 
plunder. 

1571. Royal Exchange opened by Elizabeth. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

1576. First public theatre built in Blackfriars. 

Frobisher attempts the North-West Passage. 
1577-1580. Drake’s voyage round the world. 

1579. Spenser’s Shepheards Calendar. 

Eastland Company incorporated. 

1581. Levant or Turkey Company incorporated. 

1583. Gilbert takes possession of Newfoundland for Eng- 

land. 

1584. Raleigh attempts the colonisation of Virginia. 

1585. Davis attempts the North-West Passage. 

1586. Battle of Ziitphen, and |d eath of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Drake on the SpanisAlain. 

1586-1588. Cavendish circumnaHates the globe. 

1587. Execution of Mary of Scots. 

1588. Defeat of the Armada. 

1590. First books of the Faery Queene published. 

1591. Raymond and Lancaster make the first Englisl 

voyage to the East Indies. 

Last fight of the Re 7 /enge^ and death of Grenville. 

1593. Act of Parliament forbidding the erection of any nev 
houses within three miles of London city wall. 

1596. Jonson’s Every ^fan in his Hwnour. 

1 597. The first edition of Bacon’s Essays published. 

1600. First charter to the East India Company. 

1601. Poor Law Act. 

1603. Union of Crowns of England and Scotland. 

1604. The first parliament of James I. asserts and vindicate 

its privileges. 

1605. Occupation of Barbadoes. 

1606. Second colonisation of Virginia. Jamestown founded 

1607. 

1609. Hudson attempts the North-West Passage. 

Bermudas occupied. 
i6i I. Plantation of Ulster. 

Authorised Version of the Bible published. 

1614-1621. James I. rules without a Parliament. 

1615. Baffin attempts the North-West Passage. 

1616. Death of Shakespeare. 

1618. Execution of Raleigh. 

1620, Sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
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1621. James’s third parliament impeaches Bacon, the Lord 
Chancellor, and asserts its right to discuss all 
matters of State. * 

1623. Repeal of the laws favouring the corporate towns. 

1624. Parliament declares monopolies illegal. 

1625. Occupation of St. Kitts. 

1628, Petition of Right. 

1629. Charter granted to Massachusetts. 

1629-1640. Charles I. rules .without a parliament. 

1631. Book of Orders to ensure good administration of poor 

laws. 

1632. Grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore. 

1633. Stradbrd, Earl of Wentworth, in Ireland. 

1634. Ship-money levied on the coast counties and towns. 

Next year the levy was extended to the inland 
counties and towns. 

1636. Establishment of the Settlement of Rhode Island. 

1637; .Hampden refuse^to pay ship-money; the judges 
decide against^W. 

1639. Settlement formed Madras. 

1639-1649. Drainage of the Fens. 

1640. Meeting of the Long Parliament. Impeachment of 

Strafford and Laud. 

1641. Abolition of Star Chamber Court, High Commission 

Court, and Council of the North. 

Ship-money declared illegal. 

Issue of the Grand Remonstrance. 

1642. Attempted arrest of five members of the Commons by 

Charles. 

Beginning of Civil War. 

Closing of the theatres by the Puritan party. 

1643. Union of the New England colonies, 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 

Milton’s Areopagitica. 

1645. Parliamentary army remodelled ; the first English 

standing army. 

Battle of l^aseby. 

1648. Beginnings of the Royal Society. 

1649. Executioiy of Charles 1 . 

1649-1651. Cromwell|in Irq^nd and Scotland. 

Navigaticfo Aet, aimed at the Dutch carrying trade. 
1653. Cromwel|ma 4 e Lord Protector. 

1655. Capture <w Jamaica. 

Blake in the Mediterranean. * 

1658. Battle of ^e punes. 

Davenanfs oj^ra, The Siege of Rhodes^ produced. 
j66q. Restoraticm the Stuarts. * 
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1662. Act of Settlement. 

Grant of charter permitting the slave trade to the 
Royal African Company. 

1663. Carolina granted to Lords Albemarle, Clarendon, and 

others. 

1665. Great Plague of London. 

1666. Great Fire of London. 

1667. The Dutch fleet in the Medway. 

Publication of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1670. Bunyan writes his Pilgrim's Progress ; published 1678. 
Milton publishes Paradise Regained. 

Hudson Bay Company formed. 

1672. Charles refuses to repay the loans he has borrowed ; 

the so-called Stop of the Exchequer. 

1673. Test Act passed. 

1678. Titus Oates Plot. 

1679. Habeas Corpus Act — to jgpvent illegal imprisonment. 

1681. London and many otheiBwns lose their charters. 

1682. Foundation of Pennsyl\®ia. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1687. Declafation of Indulgence, suspending all laws against 

Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 

1688. Trial and acquittal of the seven Bishops. 

Flight of James II. 

1689. Declaration of Rights. 

William III. and Mary 11 . accept Crown. 

Mutiny Act. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1694. Establishment of the Bank of England, and com- 

mencement of the National Debt. 

1695. Permanent Board of Trade established. 

' Censorship of the Press abandoned. 

1696. Restoration of the currency. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1698. First Eddystone lighthouse erected. 

16^. Failure of the Scottish Darien scheme. 

1700. Importation of printed calicoes forbidden. 

1701. Act of Settlement vesting the throne in Sophia of 

Hanover and her heirs. 

1703. Methuen commercial treaty with Portugal. 

1704, Queen Anne’s Bounty instituted. 

Battle of Blenheim. 

1706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1767. Death of Aurungzebe. Breakdown of the great 
Mohammedan Empire in India. 

Union of England and Scotland. 
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1709. Coalbrookdale Ironworks established by Abraham . 

Darby. 

1710. Impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell. 

1712. Stamp Act passed with object of lessening the number 

of political writings. 

The Mohocks in London. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

. 1715. Rebellion in favour of the Stuart Pretender. 

Passing of a Riot Act. Twelve or more persons 
assembled together to disturb the peace are guilty 
of felony if they do not disperse when ordered by 
a, magistrate to do so. 

1716. Septennial Act passed. 

1719. Lombe introduced Italian methods of silk-throwing. 
Publication of Robinson Crusoe, 

1719. A Peerage Bill is proposed with object of preventing 

the making of additional peers, except to fill exist- 
ing vacanci^l^ut is rejected. 

1720. South Sea BubOT® 

1721-42, Walpole, Prime Minister. 

1723. General Workhouse Act. 

1730. Cotton applied to stocking-making. 

1731. Publication of Tull’s Horse- Hoeing Industry, 

1733. Invention of, the flying-shuttle by Kay. 

1736. Lighting Act. 

1 739. Wesley and Whitefield commence the Methodist revival. 
1740-44. Anson’s voyage round the world. 

1740. Ridhardson^ Pamela published. 

1741. General Highway Act. 

1742. Resignation of Walpole. 

1745. Landing of jthe Young Pretender in Scotland. 

1748. Paul’s woobcarding machine invented. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1749. Publicat^n of Tom Jones, 

1750. Huntsman, perfected his new process for steel produc- 

tion. 

1753. China cljjty obtained from Cornwall and Devon. 

175;. Anthony; Bacon established ironworks at Merthyr 

Tydk, 

Dr. Johi^n pdWished his Dictionary, 

1756-63. Seven Yfcara* War. 

1756. “ Black Hote ” of Calcutta. . ‘ ' 

1757. Miilitia 4 <^t Established system of univqfsal obligatory 

military Service. 

Battle of Pla^sey. 

1.758. Framew6rk*knittrng improved by invention of methods 
of ktlittilig stockings with ribs. 
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1759. “The most glorious year in the annals of English 

history.” 

Capture of Quebec by Wolfe, leading to conquest of 
Canada. 

Defeats of French fleet at Lagos and Quibcron Bay. 
Battle of Minden. 

Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 

1760. Ironworks established at Carron, near Falkirk, , by 

Roebuck. 

Manchester and Worsley Canal projected. 

Smeaton’s apparatus for establishing blast in iron- 
smelting. 

Flying shuttle used in cotton trade. 

1763. Peace of Paris. 

1765. Watt completes his invention of steam-engine. 

1766. Canal from Liverpool to Manchester. 

Condemnation of general warrants by House of 

Commons. 

1767. Hargreaves’ spinnin 
T 768-7 1. Cook’s first voyage. 

1768. Arkwright’s spinning-machine. 

1771. Commons allows debates to be published. 

1772-75. Cook’s second voyage. 

1774. First American Congress at Philadelphia issues 
Declaration of Independence. 

1775- 83. War of American Independence. 

1776- 79. Cook’s third voyage. 

1776. Publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 

1777. Grand Junction Canal linked Trent and Mersey. 

1779. Crompton’s spinning-mule. 

First iron bridge built over the Severn at llroseley. 

1780. Robert Raikes opened a Sunday School in Gloucester. 
Ireland granted free trade with Great Britain. 

1782. Gilbert’s Workhouse Act. 

1783. Act authorising the transportation of convicts to 

Botany Bay. 

Public journey of criminals to Tyburn abolished. 

Peace of Versailles. Recognition of Independence of 
the United States of America. 

1785, Steam-engines introduced into factories. 

Invention of Cartwright’s power-loom. 

1787. Foundation of Society for the Abolition of the Slave 

Trade. 

1788. Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Foundation of New South Wales as a convict settle- 
ment. 

1789. French Revolution. 
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179a First iron vessel launched. 

1793-1802. Revolutionary War with France. ' * 

1793. Establishment of a Board of Agriculture. 

1795. Speenhamlahd “Act of Parliament.” 

Wesleysln Methodists established as a separate body. 
Mungo Park explores the Niger ; also in 1805. 

1796. Death of Robert Burns. 

1797. Suspension of cash payments by Bank of England, 

Payments were not resumed until 1819. 

Mutiny of the Fleet at the Nore. 

1798. Lancaster opened his school in Southwark. 

Battle of the Nile. 

Rebellion in Ireland. 

Smithfield Club founded. 

Coleridge and Wordsworth publish their Lyrical 
Ballads, , 

1799-1800. Combination Acts. 

Act of Union l^Mfiieen Great Britain and Ireland. 
Capture of M^| 

1802. Trevethick iiMwi^aced use of high-pressure steam, 
making locomotives possible. 

1803-15. Napoleonic Wars. 

1805, Battle of Trafalgar. 

Battle of Austerlitz. 

1807. Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

1808, Enrolment of volunteers for defence of England. 
Heathcoat patented lace-making machine. 

1811-12. Luddite Riots. 

1812. Beirs Comety the first successful steamboat. 

1813. Blackett’s 

Opening of general trade with India. 

1814. Times newspaper first printed by stearn power. 
Publication of Scott’s Waverley, 

1813-14. Repeal of Statute of Artificers, 1563. 

1 8 1 5. Battle of Waterloo. 

Rennie bbilt an iron bridge over the Thames. 
Macadau^^ work as road improver. 

Corn Lajr forbade importation of corn till price was 
over ^s, per qr. 

Inventioii of th8*Davy Lamp. 

1815-46. Agricultijral depression. 

1818. Habeas corpus Act restored. It has never since been 

susp^d^. \ 

1819, Factory Act. .^ 

Peterloo Ma$^acre- 

- 1823. Modification of Navigation Acts. 

1824. Ernigration permitted. 


0 
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1824. Repeal of the Combination Acts. 

Death of Lord Byron in Greece. 

1825. First steamboat from America to Liverpool, 

Opening of Stockton and Darlington Railway. 

1828. Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts. 

1829. Catholic Emancipation Act. 

Sir Robert Peel introduced the police system. 

1830. Opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

1831. Factory Act. 

1832. Passing of the Reform Bill. 

1833. Emancipation of Slaves. 

Factory Act. 

First grant in aid of education. 

1834. Poor Law Amendment Act 

1835. Municipal Reform Act. 

1836. Stamp Duty reduced to a penny. 

Boers founded Transvaal and Orange Free States. 
University of London fo unded. 

1837. Rebellion in Canada. ^HMOurham’s report 

1838. Rise of the Chartists. 

Railwaj^ from London twUmningham. 

Formation of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

1839. Rowland Hill’s scheme for penny postage. 

1841. Regulation of child labour in mines. 

Submarine cable introduced. 

1 842-46. Peel’s financial reforms. 

1842. First Coal Mine Act 
Income Tax revived. 

1844. Rochdale Co-operators commence business. 

Cheap Trams Act. 

Bank Charter Act reorganising Bank of England. 
Factory Act. 

1846. Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

1847. Factory Act. 

1849. Repeal of the Navigation Acts. 

Dickens’s David Copperfield published. 

1850. Factory Act 

Death of William Wordsworth. 

1851. Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

Discovery of gold in Australia. 

Transportation of criminals to New South Wales 
abolished. 

1853-60. Gladstone’s Free Trade Budgets. 

1854. Crimean War. 

1857. Indian Mutiny. 

1858. Sovereignty of India transferred to Crown. 

1859. Volunteer movement 
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1860. Cobden’s commercial treaty yirith France. 

1861. American Civil War. Great distress in Lancashire. 

, Post Office Savings Banks opened. 

1667. Reform Act. 

1869. Disestablishment and disendowment of Irish Church. 
Suez Canal opened. 

1870. Establishment of Board Schools. 

1870-71. Franco-German War. 

1871. Act legalising Trade Unions ; further extended in 1875. 
Establishment of Local Government Board. 

1872. Ballot Act. 

187.3. Supreme Court of Judicature Act. 

Purchase of shares in Suez Canal. 

1876. Act making education compulsory. 

" 1877. Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India. 

1884. Reform Act. 

1885. Death of Gordon at Khartoum. 

1886. Rise of the “new” trade unionism. 

1888. County CouflS|B^-stablished. 

1889. Dockers* Strf^ffi- 
1891. Act giving frlSB^®&cation. 

. 1892, Death of Lord Tennyson. 

1894. Parish Councils established. 

Harcourt*s “ Death duties ** Budget. 

1896. Workmen*s Compensation Act. 

1898. Imperial Penny Postage. 

1899. London divided into boroughs for purposes of local 

government. 

899-1902. South African War. 

1902. Education Act abolishing School Boards and giving 
aid from rates to Voluntary Schools. 

1906, Responsibly jgovernment granted to South African 
Commoinwealth. 

1908. Eight hours* day for miners. 

1909. Report of Commission on Poor Laws. 

Opening of Labour Exchanges. 

19 1 1. National Insurance Act. 

1912. Captain Scbtt reached the South Pole. 

1914. Commencement of great European War. 
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\ B C schools, 175. 

\bbey, 97. 

\bl)Ot, 97. 

\b1c*boUied paupers, 553. 
\boHtion of serfdom, 339. 

— of slave*trade, 497. 

— of slavery, 463. 

\braham man, 260. 

Absalom and Ahitophel^ 44T. 
Absolute rule of kings, 314 ff. 
\cademies. foreign, 411. 

-> Nonconformist, 413. 
Accolade, 123. 

Acland, Sir Arthur, 629. 
Acolyte, 87. 

Acre, 45a. 

Acrobats, 80, 479. 

Act, Ballot, 1873, 656. 

— Bank Charter, 1844, 61^. 

— British North America, 

1867, 461. 

— Chantries, 1547, 251. 

— Conciliation, 1896, 606. 

— Corporation, repeal of, 

x8a8, 498* 

— Criminal law Amendment, 

1871, 603. 

— Customs, 586. 

— Education, 1870, 629. 

1003 , 630, 635. 

— Enclosure, 544, 545. 

— Factory, 1862, 571. 

1831. 572 - 

— Gilbert s, 1782, 553. 
Habeas Corpus, suspension 

of, 582. 

— LighUng, 1736, 468. 

— Local Government, x888, 

667. 

— Lord A 1 thorp*s, 1833, 573 - 

— Municipal, Reform, 1835, 

A67. 

— National Insurance, x9xx, 

562. 

— Navigation, 584, 587* 

— — repeal of, 609, 8. 

— of 1563, 597. 599- 

— of Parliament, X430, 338* 
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Act of Parliament, 1514, 935. 

238. 

1601, 364. 

1711, 486. 

*783, 46* • 

---1911,659. 

— Poor Law Amendment, 
„ 1834. 557 - , 

— Redistribution, 65^ 

— Reform, 1832, 65,^ 

1867, 654. 

1884, 654- 

— Schism, 1714, 487. 

— Settlement, 1662, 339, 550, 

— Shop, 575. 

— Six, 1819, 583. 

— Te.st, 1673, 485, 486. 

repeal of, 1828, 498. 

— Toleration, 1189, 485. 

— Turnpike. 522. 

— Workmen’s Compensation, 

562, ^ 

— of Union, 1707, 386. 

Actors, 293, 308 ff. 

Actresses, 440. 

Acts, Poor Law, 261 ff. 
Adams, William, 225. 
Addison, Joseph, 444, 469, 
478, 489, 638, 642, 645, 648. 
Adits, 519. 

Admiralty Board, 664. 
Adulteration of articles, 67. 

— of fo<^, 675. 

Adulterine castles, 39. 

T- gild.s, 56. 

Advanccitient 0/ Learning^ 
307 - 

Adventurers in literature, 298. 
A^hanistan, 460. 

Africa, 222, 459, 462, 463. 

— West, 447. 

African Company, 354, 384. 
Age of invention, 5x0 ff. 

— of leaving school, 620, 631. 
Agents-general, colonial, 668. 
Agitation for hotter factory 

conditions, 571. 
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Agrarian revolution, 541 ff. 
Agriculture, 234. 

— and science, 680, '681. 

— Board of, 545, 54B. 

— British, 5. 

— Early English, loff. 

governmental interference 
. in. 33 *. _ . ^ 

— importance of, in eighteenth 

century, 501. 

in seventeenth century, 

— mo*^erIi, 680. 

— money invested in, 35S. 
Agricultural implements, in 

seventeenth century, 337. 

— chemistry, 509. 

— depression, 591, 613. 

— labourer in eighteenth 

century, 481. 

— pioneers, 502 ff, 

— progress in eighteenth 

century, 499. ‘ 

— revolution, 509. 
shows, 545. 

— societies, 507 ff. 

— Society, West of England, 

Agriculturists, 499 ff. 

Aids, feudal, 209. 

Ainsworth, Harrison, « 45 . 
Aisles, 31, 105. 

Albemarle, 1 /ord, 383. 
Alckcmhti 312, . . 

Alcuin, 778* 

Aldermen, 31, 65, 138. 
Aldersgate, 271. 

Aldgate, 271, 287. 

— Priory, 100. 

Ate, »7, 293. 

Alehouses, 59, 147, 284, 993 * 
Aleppo, 225, 3ji4. 

Ale-taster or ale-conner, 68. 
Alexandria, 222. 

Alfred the Great, 193, 389, 

Algel^ 4 X 0 ) 41a. 

Allen immigrants, 348, sxa 
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A.Keti woticers, 343. 

9» 49; 53i 70. 

Alleghany Mountains, 453. 
Ajlegory, 301, 4391 439* 
AUeyn, 094. 

Alleys, 173. 

. Alliteration, 19a (F. 
Ahnack’sclttb, 469. 

Almonry, 97, aos. 

— schools, 186. 

Alms, 74. 

Almsgiving, 257, 362(7. 
Almshouses, 258. 

Alps, 221, 345* 

Alva, Duke of, 348. 
Ambassadors, 663. 
Ambulatory, 95, zi6. 

Amtlia^ 644. 

America, 374, 378, 446, 447. 
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See also 

l^orld. 

— Central, 453. 

•r* North, 461. 

American Civil War, 6xa 

— colonies, 436, 510, 577. 
colonists, 455. 

War of Independence, 456. 
Amofetti^ 302. , 

Amsterdam, 270. 
Amutements, 355. 

of eighteenth century, 
463ff. 

- — of nineteenth century, 679. 
Angelus bell, 89; 

Anglo’kormans in' Ireland, 
?73» 

AnfloSaxon Chronicle^ 193. 
Animals in Early England, 4. 
Annals tf Agriculiun^ 508. 
Anne, Queen, ^86, 486, 544. 
Atmus Miralnlis^ 441. 

Anson, Commodore, 456. 
Anti-Corn Law League, 
59X (T. 

Antony and CUopairai 31X. 
Antwerp, 275, 347, 355i S®*- 

— sack of, 270. 

, moneylenders of, 360. 
Apothecaries, 272. 
Appalachian Mountains, 383. 
Appeal Courts, 664. 
Apprentices, 56, 6x, 63, 74, 

— in^£ondon, 276. 

~ pauper, 570, 57*- 

Apprenticeship, 56, 168, 345, 

• of teasers, 62<. 
.Appropriation Bill, 66x. 

jtSibleSrming in eighteenth 
century, 500 ff. 

-i- land, x3, 31. 

Antadas^ 433. 


Arc^a, 303, 641. 

Ardiery, 75, 70, 130, 287. 

— decay of, 283. 

Architect, rise 0^422. 
Architecture, Renaissance, 

— in eighteenth century, 4^. 
~ of Middle Ages, 104 (r., 

— Gothic, 104 ff. 

— Norman or Romanesque, 

109 ff. 

— Tudor, 417 flf. 

Atcot, 451. 

Arctic fishery, 350. 

— seas, 226, 298. 

Areopagitica^ i 
Arguments for and against,] 

free trade, 6x9. 

Argyll, Duke of, quoted, 571. 
Arithmetic, x86. 410, 622, 631. 
Arkwright, Richard, 5x6, 5x8, 

563* 

Armada, Spanish, 401, 403. 
Armour, 70, 1220. 

Army, 356, 388 (7. 
ncii, 663. 

UjModel, 394. 

663. 

iattnew, 625, 635, 

Arras, X72. 

Art galleries, 679. 

Arthur, King, 203, 304. 

— and his knights, 432. 
Articles of War, 398. 

Artificers, Statute of, 332, 345. 
Artificial grasses, 15, 337, 499, 

Artmery, ^90. 

Artttans, immigrant, z66. 

— medisval, 170. 

Ariihdel Castle, 36. 

Ascham, Roger, 300, 404. 
Ashley, Lord, 383, 573. 

Asig Minor, 222. 

Assembly of Divines, 326. ' 
Assessment of wages, 332, 346. 
Assises, 467, 666. 

4- of ale, bread, etc. etc., 67, 
161. 

*- of Arms, 389. 

As you Lias ft, stT, 
Association of England with 
? colonies, 460. 

■bury, John, 534- 
.Stronomy,^ x86, 
kthens, 4fR 

ithledcs for women, 674. 

^ in f^hools^ 410. 

Mlaotic Ocean, 4S3, 461. 
Atten^t to tax colonists, 455. 
Attenwted Arrest of the Five 
hiembers, 326. - 
Altord^jy-General, 664. 
Ajugu^nUm |Bnons,-xoa 

^ ’’V'- ' . 

.'jft ■ -r 


Aulnager, x6i, 341. 
Aurui^sebe, 4^. 

Austen, June, 473, 644.' 
Austm FrMnr, XO3. 

Australia, 456, 464, 58^, 614, 
6xa 

Australian Commonwealth, 
~I?avJr, 464. 

Austria^ 576, 583. 

Authorise Version of Bible, 
. 300, 307. 

Authority fo^ poor relief, 561. 
Avigndn, 244. 

Babel, Tower of, 84. 
Baccalaureate or bachelor- 
ship, x86. 

Bacon, 27. 

•— Anthony, 5x3, 536. 

— Francis, Lord, 307, 322. 

■— Friar, 188. 

Baffin, William, 226. 
Bagnigge Wells, 478. 

” ‘^lamas, 384. 


Bailey, 41. 

Bailiff, 15, 20, . 
Bakewell Market, 272, 


. x 76- 


Bakewell, Robert, 506, 541. 
Baking, 64. 

Balance of Power, 3x6. 

— of Trade^ 354. 

Balkan peninsula^ 222. 

Balks, 15, 329. 

Ball-flower ornament, 1x7, 
419- 

Ballad singers, 80, X44, 283. 
Ballads, 195, 647. 

Ballot Act, 656, 663. 

Baltic merchants, 279. 

— trade, 342, 354. 

Baltimore, Lord, 383. 

Bank Charter Act, 6x5. 
Banknotes, 365, 6x5. 

— of England, 368 ff., 614. 
Banking, 531. 

— in nineteenth century, 6x0, 

614. 

Bankruptcies,' 241. 

Banks and Banking, 292, 

Ban^ade' 993. 995i 29<5« 
Banquet. 283 

Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, 
423. 

Baptists, 4S4. 

Barlmdoes, 378, 383, 45a. 
Barbican, 41. 

Rardi, 171. 

Baronet, title of, 356. 

Baronial retinue, t4X. 

Barons, 39. 

Barihalom^ Fair^ 3x2. 
Bascinht, 124. 

Basset, 474. 

Bastimis, 4t. 

Bath« 118, 473, 478. 

a 
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B$itbs Md WMbitdusts, 675. 
Battle .of the Dunes. 304. 

of tiM Nile» 458. , 
Baxter^ Ktchanl, 438. 


Baynard's Castle, 378. 

Beams, ^reighisg, 373. 
Bear-baiting, 74, 356. 

— gardens, ^5. 

Beards, Elizatethan, 386. 
Bearward, 38. 

Beating the bounds, 80. 
Beaulieu, 93. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 3x3. 
Beaux, 473. 

Becket, 175. 

Bede, 178, igz, 193. 

Bedford, 179, 438. 

— College, London, 635. 
Bedrooms, 63, 17a. 

Beds, 36, 3*1 34* *7** 
Bedsteads, Elizabethan, a8x. 

Beggars, X43, X51, 236, 257, 
358. 

Beginnings of Empire, 372. 
Belgium, 583. 

Bell, Dr.; 497i 623. 

Bell ringing, 283. 

Bell's calico printing, 518, 

Belle^auvage Inn, 394. 
Benedictines, 93. 

Benefices, 86. 

Benevolences, 318, 323, 367. 

BenSam, ^Jeremy, 646. 
Beownlfi xox. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 646. 
Berkshire, 50a, 553. 
Bermondsey, 93. 

Bermudas, 384. 

Berners, Ltm, 305. 

Besant, Walter, 645. 

Belting, 679. 

Beverley, 1x8. 

Bible, 345. 953. 438. 483. 49®. 

— English; 348, 300, 307. 

— translations of, aai, 346, 

300. 

Bicycle, 679. . 

Bill of Rights, 396. 

Billet moulding, zio. 

Billeting of soldiers, 324, 
393* 

Billingsgate, 378. 

Biogiaphy, 64^ 

Bird (a carver), 435. 

Birkbeck, Dr., 634. 
Birminghaml, 5x3, 52^, 539, 
589. . 

Biscayan provinces, 5x3. 
Bisoop, Benedict, 178. 
Bishop, 141* 

— of fifteenth ceniuiy, 244. 

f 17 


Bish^s of eighteenth century, 

Bishpp^te, 371, 287, 394. 
Black Canons, too. 

— Country, 3SX, 590,536* 

— Death, i49ff., 164, 330, 243 

— Monks, 93. 

Blackett, 526. 

Blackmore, Richard, 64^. 
Bhukwood^s Magazine^ 646. 
Blake, Admiral, 40a. 

Blanket, Thomas, 169. 

Blank verse, Miltonic, 434. 
Blast for smelting, 521. 


Bleaching, 533. 

Blenheim, Battle of, 397. 
Blind, 259. 

Blind-alley occupations, 560. 
Blindness, Milton's, 433. 
Blindstory, xo6. 

Bloods, the, 473. 

Blue stockings, 481. 

Board of Agriculture, 508, 
5^. 545. 548. 665. 

— ol Control; 453. 

-< of Education, 665 

— of Guardians, 55^ 

— of Trade, 384, 6 
Board Schools, 6sL 
Boarding schools, v--—— 
Boar's Head Tavern, 293 
Boer States, 463. 

Bokhara, 225. 

Bolton, X70. 

Bombay, 385,' 

Bondage for vagrants, 263. 
Bondmen, X2. 

Bonfires, 79. 

Book of Orders, X63X, 265. 
Bookbinding, 574. 

Books of useful information, 
641, 650. 

— written, 189. 

Booksellers, 373, 379, 30X. 

. — and literature, 638 tf. 

! Boon-work, 12, 23, 46. 

Booths, 66. 

Boots, Z74. 

I Bordars, X3 if. 

I Bordeaux, 278. 

^ — merchants, 70. 

' Borough, 42, 209. 

I — moot, 50. 

Boroughs, creation of Tudor, 
I 3’9- 

Borrowing, medisval, 360. 

— national, 360. 

I — under Tudors, 370. 
Boswell, James, 4^, 646. 

! Basworth, Battle of, 355. 
Botany Bay, 461. 

Boulton, Matthew, 520. 
Bounties, 34x> 454» S®*. 54». 

5%5«r- 
Bow china, 534. 

Bow Church, 377, 

Bowling alleys, 984. 


>wU^ 479. 

, bishop, 39. , 

Bradford, 5x2, 539. 

Bramah press, 537, 

Branding of vagrants, b 6> ; ' 
Brass g«^s, 5x3. 

Brazil, 336. 

Bread, 37. 

— Street, 66, 371. ^ 

Brewing, 64. 

Briliery at elections, 656. 
Bricklayers, 537. 

Brickmaking, 574. 

Bridges, 139. 

Bridgewater, 402. 

— CW MS, S3I. 

Bright, John, 591, S»». . 

Brighton, 478. 

Brindley, James, 533, 535. 
Bristol, 44, so, 70, too, x66,' 
z7x>3Sz.355.49o»497t595> 

Britaim, 3. 

British and Foreign SchodI 
Society, 623. 

— Empire, growth of, 445 IF. 

— Guiana, 453. 

— Honduras, 453. 

— Isles, 529. 

— shipping,. 588. 

Bntons, 6. ' \ 

Broach spire, tx6. 

Broadcloths, 512. 

Brdntes, the, 645. ' 

Broseley, first iron bridge, 

Brou^am^ Lord, 657. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 439. 
Brownings, the, 648. . 

Bruges, 46, 69, 202. 
Bruwmlvrht Battle e/, r94»'. . . 
Bruty 195. ^ f' ‘ 

Buchanan, James, 631. 
Buckingham, Duke of,' 443.= ' 

— Earl of, 323, 

Buckinghamshire, 55^ '' 

Buckle, Henry, 646. ' 

Bucklersbury, 271. 

Bucks, the, 473. 

Budget deficits, 588. 589. 
Budgets, Gladstone. 8, 6m. - ' 

! — Peel's, 588. 

Builders, mediseval, 104. 
Building developments, 537;. 

— societies, 671. ^ . 

Bull-baiting,' 74. 356* 

— fighting, 480. 

I — Inn, 294. 

•;-«n8».74. . 

Bullionistd, 353. > 

Bunyan, John, 354, 438, 484>’ 

637,642. ' 

Burbage, 394. 

Burgesses, 33, 49, 51, 74^ 138^* 
158,308,359. 
Burgundy.330. , - 
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Biirmali* 46^ 

Burhjey. Fanny, 467. 

Borns, Kobert, 647. 

Buntani, S34‘ 

5*5* 

r- St Edmunds, 9a, 158. 
Butchers. 68. 

Butler, Bishop, 489, 646. 

— pf Sl^ewsbury, 632, 

— > Samuel, 441. 

Butters of Ormdiide, 373. 

. Botterinilk, 37. 
Butter-women, 66. 

Buttery, 33. 

Button^s coffee-house, 469. 
Buttrcises, 113 ff. 

Butts for archery, 383. 
By-laws, 50. 

By-oecu{Nitions, 4x0. 
d^yron. Lord, 64^ 

Cabinet, 583, 656. 

Cabot, John, 335. 

Csedknon, sgx. 

Calais, 6^ 305. 

Calcutta, 385^ 539. 

Calefactory, 97. 

gUM gin^ng, 350, 5x8, 533. 

Galvin^ John* 347. 

Calvinism, 495. 


% confederation, 461. 

. •^Pacific Bail way, 461. 

rebellion, j6x. 

Canals, wn* 

S Islands, 347. 

B, 36. 

Mrick (Cannon) Street, 
, 37** 

Cannon, x66. 

,Canpu8,99. 

^Rag^,99. 

‘ Canterbury, .69, 9a, 98, xio, 
n6| 134, UK 178, x8o. 
.\Cmt9fwfy Ta/est 

Ca|M Colony, 463. 

of Good Hope, 333, 335. 
Capita! invested in manufac' 
' ' , tiuce in seventeendk cea- 

turv. 358.- 

1 in railwi^, 6x7. 
^ttlture, 33. 

. , j. Gothic, xK. 
Capitalistic production, 340. 
CapHaU8ts,>xx. ^ 
Captains of industry, 531, 568. 
*74' 

isjIuBi S84, 35S< 

"‘rs, 303. 

1-In eighteenth cen- 



Care of children, 561, 56s. 
Carew, Thomas, 437. 

Carlisle, 100, 1x7. 

Carlyle^ Thomas, 569, 646. 
Carmelite Friars, X03. 
.Carnatic, 45X. 

Carolina, 383, 453. 

Carpenters, 537. 

Carpets, X72. 

Carriage of goods by water, 
523. 

Carron, 5x3, 521, 536. 
Carr]gn|; trade, 340, 343* 454. 

Caria Mercatoria^ 163. 
Carthusian monks, 93. 
Cartwright's power loom, 5x7. 
Carving, 425. 

— Gothic, 1x5. 

— Norman, xxo. 

Caspian Sea, 322. 

Casting the stone, 283. 

Castle. 146. 

Casual labour, 560. 
Catechism, 621. 

-a47* 

* St. Paul's, 479. 
f Aragon, 348. 

lurch, 485 ff. 

353. 

Cato Street 'conspiracy, 583. 
Cattl^ to, 58. 

•— as food, 504 ff. 

— disease, 6x3. 

Causes of emigiatidn, 445. . 

— of : England's industrial 

supremacy, i. 

— of poverty, 560. 

— of , trade progress in nine- 

t^th century, 610. 
Cavalier poets, 437. 

Cavahers, 396. 

Cavalhf) 326, 393- 
Cavettuish, Thomas, 339. 
Caxtqh, william, sox. 
Cpcilf^Lord Burleig^, 315, 330. 
CmJirtiP, 4x9- 

C^^ttim schools, 630. 

Chain mail, 133. 

-w^ktng, 574. 

Chambers, the, 650. 

Cuncel. 89, Z06. 

ClMCelibr, 3X3. 

— sf Exche^er, 66z. 
ClSmcelJpr^^d, 335, 354- 
Cl|tngeu 1*1 nineteenth cen- 

Cl|mi^!lSM, 37s. 

Cllfotrili, Act, 1147, 351. 
ChientryiSj. . 

->prie^ 87 0r. 
ools, x8x. 

il 6F manor house, 33. 



Chaplains, 86. 

Chapman, George, 303, 313. 
Chapter, 94^ 99. 

— house, 9X. 

Character sketches, 64a. « 

Characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan age, aop. 

— of Early English poetry; 

X93. 

Charity, indiscriminate, 35X, 
257, 363* 

— ■ of monks, 251, 256. 

— schools, 4x4, 633. 

— voluntary, 560. 

Charlatans, 144. 

Charlemagne, 178. 

Charles I., 365, 323, 335, 356, 
364, 380, 390, 398, 401, 

^1. 4=3, 437, 439* 

Charles II., 337, 343, 361, 367, 
384, 395, 430, 433, 484, 

637- 

Chamock, Job, 389. 
Charterhouse, 93. 

Charters for towns, 40. 
Chartist movement, oox. 
Chaucer, 65, 103, 134, X38, 
*75, *97, 298, 300, 429, 
443, 637. 

Cheap Trams Act, 6x7. 
Cheapness of books, 653. 
Cheapside . or Chepe, 66, 
125. 

Chelsea. 534. 

Cheltenham, 473, 635. ‘ 

Chepe (Cheapside), 37 
285, 393. 

Chesapeake Bay, 38a 
Cheshire, 525, 534, 538. 
Chester, 44, 45, 83, ti8, 525. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 467, 494, 
641. 

Chevalier, xxo. 

Chichester. 98. 

Child, Josiah, 385. 
Childermas, 39. 

Children in factories, 621. 

— work by, 570 ff., 631. 
Childs, London bankers, 531. 
Chimney, 26, 32. 

— pieces, 4x9. 

— stacks^ 421. 

— sweeping, 574. 

China. 933. 

Chivalry, ii9ff. 

.Chocolate, 357. 

Choir, 89. 

Cholesbury, 355. 

Christendom, szvff., 240, 243. 
Christmas. 28, 386. 

--hospitality, 479. ^ ^ ‘ 

Christ s HT^tal .Schools, 

•— CoUe«, Cambridge, 430. 
Chronic Mstona , X94. 

Chroniclers, £liabethan,'304. 
ChratUcUt ■ ■ 
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— natioiiali aaf. > 

— retom 045 * ’ 

>- Romati Catootic, 259. 
Churches, London, 435. 
Churchmen. 483 ff. 
Churchwarcleo, 966. 

Cibber, CoHey, 435. 
Cider^eoa. 

Cinque l^rto, 399. 
Cistercian'monKs, 93, is5> 
Citinns, 49, 76* 

Civil War, 9S3. 265.326, 33it 
33^f 346. 358. 3^5. 393» 
398. 

Clarendon, Earl of, 383, 444. 
Claritsa 643. 

Ciarl^gon, Thomas, 497. 
ClasB*leaaer8, 4qS« 

Classical eduostion, 631. 
capitals, orders m, 4x8. 

— drama, 308. 

— features in architecture. 

Classics, 3^5. 

— study of, 405. 

Clerestory; rodk'xi3,^«x8. 
Clergy, bsi we, 

-~at time of 


__ RctorniAtionf 

■4* 

— education of, 177* 

— in ^hteenth century, 488, 

— regular, 98. 

>- secular, 08 . 
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